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THE  FAITHS  OF  THE  WORLD.* 


Few  subjects  are  of  wider  sweep,  or  making  up  the  totality  of  human  intelli- 
of  more  thoroughly  human  interest,  than  gence  and  capacity,  the  most  mysterious, 
that  which  is  handled  in  the  lectures  re-  because  the  least  earthly  in  its  character 
cently  delivered  in  Edinburgh  and  Glas-  and  the  strangest  in  its  operation,  is  that 
gow,  by  eminent  professors  and  minis-  faculty  which  stretches  out  toward  the 
ters  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  now  invisible  and  immaterial,  and  seeks  its 
collected  in  the  volume  named  below,  satisfaction  in  things  which  are  objects 
Going  back  to  times  before  the  dawn  of  not  of  sense  but  of  faith.  That  this 
authentic  history,  and  having  its  living  faculty,  out  of  the  working  of  which  all 
illustrations  in  existing  races  which  be-  the  religions  of  the  world  have  grown, 
tween  them  constitute  by  far  the  larger  whether  spontaneously  or  from  implant- 
part  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  ed  germs  of  supernatural  knowledge,  is 
globe,  it  spans  the  entire  development  no  artificial  or  alien  product  of  a  per- 
of  mankind,  from  the  earliest  and  sim-  verted  evolution  of  human  nature,  but 
plest  movements  of  thought  down  to  the  one  of  its  elementary  and  universal  con- 
complex  relations  and  accumulated  stituents,  may  now  be  said  to  be  placed 
knowledge  and  experience  of  our  mod-  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  A  race  or 
ern  civilization.  Nor  is  it  only  from  tribe  entirely  destitute  of  the  religious 
the  breadth  of  its  scope  that  the  subject  instinct  has  yet  to  be  found.  From  time 
derives  its  interest.  Of  all  the  faculties  to  time,  indeed,  a  few  scattered  and  ob- 
- scure  instances  have  been  alleged  of  sav¬ 
ages  among  whom  no  ideas  of  the  super¬ 
natural  and  no  traces  of  worship  could 
be  detected  ;  but  they  have  failed  to 
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stand  the  test  of  subsequent  and  more 
accurate  investigation.  Not  that  any 
adverse  conclusion  could  legitimately 
have  been  drawn  from  the  fact,  if  fact  it 
were,  that  tribes  of  men  might  occasion¬ 
ally  be  met  with  in  so  rudimentary  a 
stage  of  manhood  as  to  display  no  per¬ 
ceptible  sign  of  an  aptitude  for  religion. 
Within  the  undeveloped  nature,  still 
dominated  by  the  physical  appetites, 
the  capacity  for  religious  feeling  might 
only  be  dormant,  waiting  for  the  culture 
which  should  start  it  into  action.  What, 
however,  seems  now  to  be  ascertained 
is,  that  the  supposed  exceptions  have  no 
real  existence,  and  that  even  where  man 
is  least  developed  and  least  human,  he  is 
still  conscious  of  some  awe  of  unseen 
Powers,  and  exhibits  some  dim  groping 
of  the  religious  sentiment  after  a  spirit¬ 
ual  world  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  fac¬ 
ulty  which  makes  him  capable  of  relig¬ 
ion  is  innate  and  universal.  Nor  only 
that  ;  it  may  be  called  the  most  charac¬ 
teristically  and  peculiarly  human  of  all 
his  faculties.  If  of  the  other  elements 
or  constituents  of  his  nature  it  may 
plausibly  be  affirmed  that  they  have  their 
rudimentary  counter])arts  in  the  most 
highly  organized  of  the  animal  tribes,  in 
the  possession  of  this  he  stands  alone, 
and  “  none  but  himself  can  be  his  par¬ 
allel.”  Here  between  the  man  and  the 
brute  the  frontier  line  is  most  decisively 
marked.  In  the  instinct  or  capacity  of 
religion  the  stamp  and  seal  of  genuine 
humanity  is,  above  all,  to  be  found. 

To  observe,  therefore,  on  a  wide  scale 
and  under  the  most  diverse  circum¬ 
stances,  the  working  and  outcome  of  a 
faculty  so  mysterious  and  universal, 
ought  to  be  full  of  interest  to  every  stu¬ 
dent  of  man  and  his  relations — to  every¬ 
one,  indeed,  in  whose  breast  the  famil¬ 
iar  sentiment  finds  an  echo  : 

“  Human  I  am,  and  nothing  that  pertains 
To  man  I  deem  alien  from  myself.” 

The  subject,  if  it  be  pursued  into  all  its 
details,  is  no  doubt  a  vast  one — too  vast 
for  any  but  students  of  ample  leisure  and 
opportunity.  But  it  is  not  so  much  in 
the  minute  ramifications  and  complicated 
details  of  their  mythologies  and  ceremo¬ 
nials  that  the  interest  of  the  great  ethnic 
religions  really  lies,  as  in  their  outlines 
and  framework,  their  general  spirit  and 
tendency,  and  especially  in  the  testi¬ 


mony  which  each  in  its  own  way  bears 
to  some  spiritual  instinct  or  desire  in  hu¬ 
man  nature.  Only  let  the  distinguishing 
character  of  a  religion  be  correctly  ap¬ 
prehended,  and  it  will  yield  up  the  best 
part  of  the  instruction  which  it  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  affording.  To  delineate  with  ac¬ 
curacy  the  sketch  which  shall  display, 
briefly  but  comprehensively,  its  essential 
features  and  purport,  requires,  of  course, 
the  hand  of  an  expert,  familiar  with  the 
original  sources  of  information,  and  able 
to  discriminate  between  the  fundamental 
ideas  and  the  accidental  accretions  ;  but 
to  profit  by  the  sketch,  and  to  master 
the  lessons  conveyed  by  it,  is  quite 
within  the  reach  of  ordinary  readers. 
For  these,  if  they  would  arrive  at  a ' 
practical  apprehension  of  what  the  faiths 
of  the  world  have  to  teach,  there  is  no 
need  to  explore  the  sacred  books  for 
themselves  in  the  archaic  texts,  or  to 
grope  their  way  amid  the  accumulated 
traditions  or  monumental  remains  of  the 
faded  past ;  it  is  enough  to  enter  into 
the  labors  of  the  scholars  who  have  de¬ 
voted  a  lifetime  to  the  study,  and  to 
ponder  the  results  of  their  researches 
with  the  insight  that  is  begotten  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  reverence. 

We  have  said  that  the  subject  is  in¬ 
teresting,  but  a  stronger  epithet  might 
have  been  used  without  exaggeration. 
As  we  attentively  follow  such  condensed 
sketches  and  explanations  of  the  ancient 
faiths  as  those  which  Principal  Caird 
and  his  colleagues  have  placed  in  our 
hands,  a  series  of  mental  images  is  in¬ 
voked  by  them  of  the  most  curious  and 
even  fascinating  kind.  We  seem  to  be 
gazing  on  a  long  procession  of  the  super¬ 
natural,  tricked  out  in  all  manner  of 
fantastic  disguises — a  masquerade  of 
nature- powers,  and  gods,  and  goblins, 
and  demons,  now  vaguely  majestic  and 
now  coarsely  grotesque,  accompanied 
by  symbols  and  ceremonials  in  the  in¬ 
vention  of  which  the  wildest  imagina¬ 
tion  might  be  held  to  have  exhausted  it¬ 
self.  As  the  strange  array  moves  along 
with  its  ever-shifting  scenery  and  person¬ 
ages,  the  interest  is  never  allowed  to 
flag  ;  and  when  the  last  figure  vanishes 
from  the  spectator’s  sight,  what  more 
natural  than  that  his  pent-up  wonder 
should  break  forth  in  the  demand — 
What  interpretation  can  be  given  of  phe¬ 
nomena  so  weird,  and  so  full  of  perplex- 
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ing  mystery  ?  That  is  the  inquiry  which 
we  shall  endeavor  to  answer  ;  but  be¬ 
fore  offering  our  solution  of  the  enigma, 
we  must  ask  the  reader  to  allow  the 
main  divisions  of  the  mystic  host  to 
pass,  in  a  series  of  brief  sketches,  be¬ 
fore  his  mental  eyes. 

Following  the  order  adopted  in  the 
lectures,  we  first  see  our  Aryan  progeni¬ 
tors,  in  their  primeval  home  on  the  ta¬ 
ble-land  of  Central  Asia,  personifying 
the  great  forms  and  forces  of  nature, 
and  pouring  forth  their  hymns  to  the 
bright  over-arching  sky  and  boundless 
firmament,  under  the  names  Of  Dyaus, 
Aditi,  and  Varuna ;  to  Indra,  Agni, 
and  Surya,  the  triad  of  storm,  fire,  and 
sun  ;  and  to  the  other  elemental  pow¬ 
ers — as  the  forms  under  which  the  one 
absolute  substance  that  alone  is,  mani¬ 
fests  itself  to  human  sense.  This  was 
the  simple  pantheism  of  the  early  Vedic 
period,  the  pantheism,  only  half  formu¬ 
lated  into  dogma,  of  a  vague  poetical 
nature-worship  ;  but,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  growing  thought,  we  soon  find  it 
expanding  and  consolidating  itself  into 
the  full-blown  Brahmanism  which  to 
this  day  is  the  religion  of  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects. 
Here  we  are  confronted  by  the  singular 
phenomenon  of  the  severest  pantheistic 
dogma  expressi*  i  itself  in  the  form  of 
the  coarsest  ana  most  realistic  polythe¬ 
ism  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Brahmanical  philosophy, 
the  wise  man’s  creed  is  curiously  short 
and  simple.  1  believe,  he  says,  that  in 
the  universe  there  exists  but  one  Being, 
and  that  Being  is  the  universe  ;  or  even 
in  briefer  phrase.  There  is  but  one  Be¬ 
ing — no  second.  As  a  poetical  explana¬ 
tion  of  this  creed,  a  passage  may  be 
cited  from  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  sacred  books,  the  ”  Isa  Upanishad,” 
the  following  literal  translation  of  which 
is  given  by  Professor  Monier  Williams 
(Hinduism,  p.  45)  : 

**  Whate’er  exists  within  this  universe 
Is  all  to  be  regarded  as  enveloped 
By  the  great  Lord,  as  if  wrapped  in  a  vesture. 
There  is  one  only  Being  who  exists 
Unmoved,  though  moving  swifter  than  the 
mind  ; 

Who  far  outstrips  the  senses,  though  as  gods 
They  strive  to  reach  Him  ;  who  Himself  at 
rest 

Transcends  the  fleetest  flight  of  other  beings  ; 
Who,  like  the  air,  supports  all  vital  action. 


He  moves,  yet  moves  not ;  He  is  far,  yet  near  ; 
He  is  within  this  universe.  Whoe’er  beholds 
All  living  creatures  as  in  Him,  and  Him — 

The  universal  Spirit — as  in  all. 

Henceforth  regards  no  creature  with  con¬ 
tempt.” 

Yet  of  this  abstract  dogma  the  practical 
outcome  was  the  most  populous  of  all 
pantheons  and  the  grossest  of  all  idola¬ 
tries.  Hindostan  speedily  became  aland 
of  temples,  and  idols,  and  holy  places, 
where  the  craving  for  objects  of  rever¬ 
ence,  unsatiated  by  myriads  of  greater 
and  lesser  deities,  found  vent  in  the  dei¬ 
fication  and  worship  of  innumerable  ob¬ 
jects,  of  which  diseases,  cows,  serpents, 
monkeys,  trees,  rivers,  and  fountains 
may  be  named  as  suggestive  samples. 
Headed  by  the  mysterious  and  many- 
named  tri^,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva, 
as  the  highest  embodiments  of  the  eter¬ 
nal  essence  which  is  perpetually  mani¬ 
festing  itself  in  creation,  dissolution, 
and  re-creation,  the  gods  of  Hinduism 
troop  in  tens  of  thousands  before  our 
astonished  gaze,  male  and  female,  mon¬ 
strous  and  hideous,  horrid  and  obscene, 
like  the  nightmares  of  some  distempered 
dream.  Nothing  is  too  revolting,  noth¬ 
ing  too  absurd,  to  be  enrolled  in  this 
strange  pantheon.  As  the  writer  whom, 
we  have  already  quoted  says,  speaking, 
from  his  own  observation  : 

“  Everything  great  and  useful— every  things 
strange,  monstrous,  and  unusual,  whethec 
good  or  evil — is  held  to  be  permeated  by  the  ■ 
presence  of  divinity.  It  is  not  merely  all  the 
mighty  phenomena  and  forces  of  the  universe 
— all  the  most  striking  manifestations  of  Al¬ 
mighty  energy — that  excite  the  awe  and  attract! 
the  reverence  of  the  ordinary  Hindu.  There 
is  not  an  object  in  earth  or  heaven  which.he 
is  not  prepared  to  worship — rocks,  stocks, 
and  stones,  trees,  pools,  rivers,  his  own  im¬ 
plements  of  trade,  the  animals  he  finds  mosti 
useful,  the  noxous  reptiles  he  fears,  men  re¬ 
markable  for  any  extraordinary  qualities — for 
great  valor,  sanctity,  virtue,  or  even  vice  ; 
good  and  evil  demons,  ghosts  and  goblins, 
the  spirits  of  departed  ancestors,  an  infinite 
number  of  semr-human,  semi-divine  e:ustenco- 
— inhabitants  of  the  seven  upper  and  the  seven 
lower  worlds — each  and  all  of  these  come  in 
for  a  share  of  divine  honor,  or  a  tribute  oft 
more  or  less  adoration.  Verily,  the  Hindu, 
Pantheon,  has  a  place  for  everybody  and  every* 
thing.” — P.  168. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  we 
greet  the  next  shifting  of  the  scene,  as 
the  procession  of  the  supernatural  pur¬ 
sues  its  shadowy  course.  The  gods,  and 
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monsters,  and  demons,  with  all  the 
strange  doctrines  of  transmigration  and 
penance,  of  ritual  and  caste,  which  have 
grown  up  around  them  in  the  Hindu 
cult,  are  now  replaced  by  the  gentle, 
ascetic  form  of  Gautama,  the  great 
Buddha  or  Enlightened  One ;  the 
preacher  of  salvation,  not  by  external 
penances  and  sacrifices,  but  by  extinc¬ 
tion  of  inward  desire  ;  the  apostle  of  a 
resigned  and  tranquil  pessimism,  whose 
gospel  for  weari^  humanity  has  no 
promise  of  life,  but  only  of  a  Nin'ana, 
an  eternal  calm,  of  which  nothing  can 
be  affirmed  but  the  absolute  negation  of 
individuality  and  consciousness.  “  Self- 
restraint  and  purity,”  cried  the  prophet, 
“  the  knowledge  of  the  noble  truths,  the 
realization  of  Nirvana — this  is  the  great¬ 
est  blessing.”  According  to  Buddhism, 
the  ”  path  of  the  holy  ones”  is  literally 
the  path  to  spiritual  suicide ;  for  its 
goal  is  the  annihilation  of  the  desire 
even  to  exist,  and  the  wise  who  attain  it 
become  like  the  flame  of  an  extinguished 
lamp.  A  religion,  one  may  well  say,  of 
sweetness  without  light,  of  patience 
without  humility,  of  morality  without 
love,  of  self-abnegation  without  hope  ; 
the  consecration  of  an  innoxious  apathy, 
reserving  its  highest  honors  of  canoniza¬ 
tion  for  "  the  houseless  celibate,  who  is 
neither  pleased  nor  displeased  with  any¬ 
thing,  cares  not  for  learning,  clings  not 
to  good  or  to  evil,  and  has  severed  him¬ 
self  from  all  passion  and  all  desire.”  So 
profoundly  anti-social  and  barren  a  phil¬ 
osophy  of  life  could  never  have  estab¬ 
lished  itself  except  among  the  dreamy 
races  of  the  far  East ;  and  even  for 
them,  its  practical  insufficiency  has  been 
proved  by  the  fact,  that  among  its  pro¬ 
fessed  adherents  it  has  scarcely  ever  ex¬ 
isted  in  its  primitive  form,  but  has  been 
generally  adulterated  with  a  large  admix¬ 
ture  of  mythological  doctrine,  and  the 
worship  of  nature-powers  and  of  de¬ 
mons.  Among  the  four  hundred  millions 
of  China,  who  are  popularly  and  loosely 
credited  to  Buddhism,  and  give  it  a  nu¬ 
merical  pre-eminence  over  all  other  re¬ 
ligions,  not  a  single  Buddhist  pure  and 
simple,  it  is  said,  can  be  found. 

It  is  to  the  unique  land  of  changeless¬ 
ness  just  named  that  we  are  next  intro¬ 
duced — the  land  which  “  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  life  exhibits  the  image  of 
petrification.”  The  religion  of  China — 


the  old  State  religion  antedating  by  long 
ages  the  Buddhism  which  it  incorporat¬ 
ed,  and  already  hoar  with  antiquity  be¬ 
fore  Confucius  expounded  it — how  shall 
we  describe  it  as  it  passes  before  us  in 
the  homely  garb  of  secular  life,  bear¬ 
ing  no  symbols  of  mystery,  and  lifting 
no  eye  above  the  earth  ?  It  is  the 
deification  of  bureaucracy,  of  civil  gov¬ 
ernment  and  administration.  ”  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  !”  exclaims  its  sage  : 
“  yes,  it  is  the  empire  with  its  ordered 
ranks  and  institutions  ;  it  is  the  social 
fabric  knit  together  by  law  and  custom. 
Conduct  is  the  one  thing  needful  :  to  be 
loyal  to  the  State  and  to  the  Family — 
that  is  salvation.”  What !  we  may  well 
ask  in  surprise  :  no  demand  on  faith,  no 
theology,  no  recognition  of  the  supernat¬ 
ural,  no  sacrificial  rites  or  worship  of  the 
Unseen  ?  Well,  Confucianism  tolerates 
all  these,  but  they  are  not  of  its  essence. 
“  It  does  not  deny  the  facts  of  theology; 
it  denies  that  they  are  susceptible  either 
of  affirmation  or  of  negation.  It  regards 
them  as  beyond  the  reach  of  human  ex¬ 
perience,  and  therefore  as  no  fit  subject 
for  the  contemplation  of  man  ;  and  it 
proposes  to  put  in  their  room  those  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  life  which  are  the 
peculiar  province  of  the  moral  sphere.” 
— Lect.  p.  81.  To  the  same  effect 
writes  a  recent  expounder  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  : 

“There  is  nothing  spiritual  in  the  teachings 
of  Confucius.  He  rather  avoided  all  reference 
to  the  supernatural.  In  answer  to  a  question 
about  death,  he  answered,  ‘  While  you  do  not 
know  life,  how  do  you  know  about  death  ?* 
Life,  then,  was  his  study,  and  life  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  man  as  he  exists.  The  question 
whence  man  came  and  whither  he  is  going 
never  troubled  him  ;  he  simply  looked  on  man 
as  a  member  of  a  society,  and  strove  to  work 
out  for  himself  by  the  light  of  ancient  records 
how  he  might  best  contribute  to  his  own  hap¬ 
piness.  and  to  that  of  the  world  in  general.” — 
Prof.  Douglas,  Confucianism,  p.  68. 

Even  in  China,  however,  where  hu¬ 
man  nature  presents  its  most  prosaic, 
matter-of-fact  type,  the  soul  has  been 
unable  to  satisfy  itself  with  a  religion 
which  is  limited  to  the  earthly  and  visi¬ 
ble  :  in  defiance  of  logic  and  consist¬ 
ency,  it  has  rebelled  against  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  agnostic  creed,  and  has 
shared  its  allegiance  with  alien  systems 
which  profess  to  lift  the  veil  of  the  un¬ 
seen  world.  Just  as  Buddhism,  to  se- 
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cure  a  permanent  existence,  has  been 
compelled  to  admit  into  its  bosom  tem¬ 
ples,  and  altars,  and  a  ritual  of  worship, 
so  the  State  religion  of  China  has  not 
been  able  to  dispense  with  public  homage 
to  the  Unseen  and  Spiritual  ;  and  thrice 
a  year,  in  the  person  of  its  imperial  head, 
reverently  kneeling  on  the  lofty  “  Altar 
of  Heaven,”  the  nation  offers  solemn 
prayer  and  sacrifice  to  Shang-te,  the  su¬ 
preme  Ruler  of  heaven. 

:  ‘  If  on  passing  from  Brahmanical  poly¬ 
theism  to  the  teaching  of  Buddha  we 
encountered  a  strange  contrast,  another 
no  less  marked  meets  us  as  Confucianism 
is  succeeded,  in  our  imaginary  proces¬ 
sion,  by  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  the 
Mazdeism  of  ancient  Persia.  Here  we 
are  launched  into  the  midst  of  a  com¬ 
plex  theosophy,  according  to  which  the 
universe  is  divided  into  two  hostile 
camps  under  the  rival  powers  of  good 
and  of  evil,  of  light  and  of  darkness,  the 
beneficent  Ormuzd  and  the  malevolent 
Ahriman.  Of  these  eternal  yet  not  alto¬ 
gether  equal  powers — for  the  supremacy 
is  the  prerogative  of  Ormuzd — whatever 
the  one  is  the  other  is  not.  Both  create, 
but  each  according  to  his  nature — the 
one  good  creatures,  the  other  evil.  Over 
the  realm  of  Ormuzd,  Ahriman,  rising 
from  the  abyss  of  everlasting  darkness, 
glances  with  the  serpent’s  eye  that 
scatters  blight  and  disease ;  into  the 
world  which  came  good  from  the  hand 
of  Ormuzd  he  introduces  his  pestilent 
host,  whose  office  is  to  pollute  and  de¬ 
stroy.  Through  heaven  and  earth  the 
conflict  rages  ;  Ahriman’s  creatures  are 
embattled  against  those  of  Ormuzd,  each 
class  under  its  own  mighty  chief  ;  and 
the  ages  resound  with  the  storm-strife  of 
unimaginable  monsters  and  demons.  In 
this  terrific  struggle  man  is,  of  course, 
embroiled  ;  for  no  sooner  was  he  made, 
male  and  female,  than  the  demons  cor¬ 
rupted  him,  and  his  soul  henceforth  be¬ 
came  a  battle-field  for  the  contending 
powers.  Only  by  protecting  himself 
and  the  creatures  of  Ormuzd  from  de¬ 
filement  by  the  evil  ones,  can  his  salva¬ 
tion  be  secured  ;  and  since  physical  in¬ 
firmity,  disease,  and  death  are  the  prolific 
sources  of  the  uncleanness  which  betrays 
the  soul  into  the  power  of  the  demons, 
and  every  dead  body  is  a  stronghold  of 
the  corpse-fiend,  whence  the  miasma  of 
pollution  is  poured  forth  to  wrap  the 


whole  world  in  a  deadly  taint,  the  de¬ 
vout  have  enough  to  do,  by  ceremonial 
lustrations  and  precautionary  rites,  to 
keep  themselves  demon-pro%f,  and  to 
preserve  from  contagion  the  peculiarly 
sacred  elments  of  fire,  earth,  and  water. 
Yet  not  without  ultimate  hope  for  the 
groaning  creation  does  the  long  warfare 
roll  on  through  the  heights  and  depths. 
Although  the  mythical  hero  of  light,  the 
miraculous  Zoroaster,  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  struggle  fell  before  the  lightning- 
stroke  of  the  fiend,  in  the  far-distant 
future  there  shall  be  bom  to  him  a 
greater  son,  Saoshyant  the  Saviour,  in 
whose  days  the  regeneration  shall  come 
to  pass,  and  death  shall  be  swallowed  up 
in  victory.  Then,  according  to  the 
legend — 

“  A  fiery  star  strikes  the  world,  which  trem¬ 
bles  under  its  power  as  a  Iamb  in  the  grasp  of 
a  wolf.  Then  the  mountains  are  levelled  ;  the 
elements  melt ;  the  molten  brass  finds  its  way 
to  the  abyss  of  hell ;  Ahriman  perishes,  all 
demons  perish.  Three  days  men  are  bathed 
in  the  molten  brass,  but  for  the  good  it  is  as 
warm  milk.  Then  all  come  together  again, 
son,  brother,  friend ;  all  drink  from  Saoshy- 
ant’s  hand  heavenly  homa  juice  mingled  with 
the  milk  of  the  heavenly  cow,  and  he  awards 
to  everybody  according  to  bis  greater  or  less 
desert.” — Lect.,  p.  135. 

The  next  scene  in  our  procession  is 
contributed  by  Kgypt,  ”  the  cradle  of 
all  civilization,  the  birth-place  of  all  his¬ 
tory,”  imaged  to  us  by  its  mysterious 
Sphinx — 

‘‘Staring  right  on  with  calm  eternal  eyes.” 

Here,  again,  we  encounter  the  anoma¬ 
lous  admixture  of  pantheistic  with  poly¬ 
theistic  doctrine,  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  attained  its  fullest  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  later  form  of  Brahmanism. 
The  pantheon  of  Egyptian  worship  was 
a  crowded  and  comprehensive  one  ;  in¬ 
numerable  rural  and  provincial  deities, 
honored  in  the  several  districts  of  the 
land,  here  met  together,  and  were  as¬ 
signed  suitable  niches  alongside  of  the 
greater  gods  of  universal  acceptance  ; 
and  the  number  was  swelled  by  the  fre¬ 
quent  reappearance  of  what  were  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  objects  of  adoration 
under  various  local  appellations.  No¬ 
where  has  an  idolatrous  cult  been  more 
highly  organized,  or  invested  with  more 
imposing  and  popular  forms.  Some 
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idea  of  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  Dr.  Dodd’s  lecture  : 

“  A  nutn«#ous  and  honest  priesthood  main¬ 
tained  a  costly  and  perpetual  ceremonial. 
Clothed  in  robes  of  the  richest  materials  and 
rarest  workmanship — robes  of  which  the  mod¬ 
ern  ecclesiastical  vestments  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Churches  are  the  imitation  and  the 
relics — the  priests  passed  in  procession  through 
sunlit  aisles  or  shady  recesses  ;  through  aven¬ 
ues  of  sphinxes,  or  through  crowds  of  wor¬ 
shippers  ;  now  chanting  in  full  chorus  the 
praises  of  the  gods — now,  in  humility  or  ador¬ 
ation,  bending  before  their  altars  and  invok¬ 
ing  their  favor  and  protection.  The  great 
temple  of  each  city  was  the  centre  of  its  life. 
Not  for  worship  only,  but  for  recreation  and 
enjoyment,  its  courts  were  frequented.  There 
the  eye  was  filled  with  beautiful  forms,  and 
the  ear  with  harmonious  sounds.  As  incense 
floated  into  the  air,  and  music  resounded 
through  the  corridors,  and  all  that  was  bright 
and  costly  regaled  the  senses,  a  continual 
crowd  of  worshippers  or  spectators  resorted 
to  the  attractive  scene,  so  that  the  temple  be¬ 
came,  not  only  the  centre  of  the  city  life,  but 
the  bond  of  civic  fellowship,  and  the  pride  and 
joy  of  the  inhabitants.  Cities  vied  with  each 
other  in  furnishing  a  complete  and  costly  cere¬ 
monial.  Religion  permeated  the  whole  being 
of  the  people.” — Lect.,  pp.  152,  153. 

Indeed,  as  owing  to  the  singularly 
prophylactic  property  of  the  climate  we 
are  still  able  to  see,  the  whole  land  was 
like  a  canvas  for  the  pictorial  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  popular  mythology.  Bril¬ 
liantly  painted  on  temple  and  tomb,  on 
column  and  wall,  on  mummy-case,  and 
papyrus-roll ;  sculptured  out  of  granite 
and  basalt,  incised  on  tablet  and  sarco¬ 
phagus,  and  carved  on  the  face  of  the 
living  rock — the  figures  of  the  gods,  with 
their  distinguishing  emblems  and  appro¬ 
priate  functions,  were  at  once  the  artistic 
adornment  and  religious  consecration  of 
almost  every  place  and  object  which 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  people’s 
life.  What  they  were  like  scarcely  needs 
to  be  repeated,  for  the  inexhaustible  sup¬ 
ply  has  made  them  common  in  all  the 
museums  of  the  world.  There,  to  name 
only  some  of  the  more  prominent  figures, 
we  may  still  become  familiar  with  Osiris, 
lord  of  Hades,  and  Isis  his  consort,  and 
their  hawk-headed  son  Homs,  and  T^- 
phon  the  rival  brother  and  murderer  of 
Osiris,  who  under  the  form  of  an  erect 
hippopotamus  pleads  against  the  depart¬ 
ed  soul  in  its  judgment :  there  we  may 
see  depicted  in  human  form  Amen  the 
invisible  ;  Ptah,  the  creator  ;  and  Athor, 


Ma,  and  Neit,  goddesses  of  love,  truth, 
and  the  dawn  :  there,  in  shapes  com¬ 
pounded  of  man  and  brute,  Anubis,  or- 
dererof  funerals,  with  the  jackal’s  head; 
Thoth,  god  of  letters,  with  head  and 
neck  of  the  ibis  ;  Kneph,  god  of  the 
breath,  with  the  ram’s  head  ;  the  an¬ 
cient  father-god  Seb,  with  the  croco¬ 
dile’s  ;  the  sun-goddess  Sekeht,  with 
the  lion’s  ;  the  gods  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  Ra  and  Khons,  both  hawk-head¬ 
ed  and  crowned  with  the  disk  ;  and  still 
lower  in  scale,  the  wholly  bestial  forms 
of  the  animals  in  which  the  spirit  or 
breath  of  the  gods  was  supposed  to  in¬ 
carnate  itself,  as  the  famous  Apis-bulls, 
cats,  ap>es,  beetles,  hawks,  crocodiles, 
and  snakes. 

Such  were  the  gods  of  Egypt ;  such 
the  grossness  of  its  popular  idol-wor¬ 
ship.  Yet  out  of  the  midst  of  this  poly¬ 
theism  rises  a  strain  which  is  almost 
monotheistic,  and  the  religious  books  or 
papyrus-rolls  of  the  nation  abound  in 
lofty  hymns  to  the  praise  of  the  Self- 
existent  One,  the  God  who  alone  is,  and 
there  is  no  second  to  Him,  the  Beginner 
of  becoming,  who  made  all  things  but 
was  not  made.  Even  the  gods  them¬ 
selves  are  represented  as  confessing  their 
individual  nothingness,  while  they  adore 
this  ultimate  nameless  Power,  as  in  the 
striking  chorus  quoted  by  Renouf : 
”  Thou  art  youth  and  age,  thou  art 
heaven,  thou  art  earth,  thou  art  fire, 
thou  art  water,  thou  art  air,  and  what¬ 
ever  is  in  the  midst  of  them.”  By  this 
doctrine  of  a  single,  supreme,  all-pervad¬ 
ing  Power,  of  which  the  deities  of  the 
popular  worship  were  but  so  many  per¬ 
sonifications,  the  religion  of  Egypt  was 
preserved  from  much  of  the  degradation 
of  mere  fetishism  ;  and  as,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  grossness  of  its  external  forms, 
it  was  associated  with  a  high  moral  code 
and  an  intense  conception  of  human 
responsibility,  enforced  by  the  solemni¬ 
ties  of  a  judgment  after  death  which 
none  could  evade,  it  may  perhaps  de¬ 
serve  the  eulogium  pronounced  on  it  by 
Dr.  Dodds,  when  he  says  that  it 

“Gave  forth  more  scintillations  of  what  we 
have  been  taught  by  revelation  to  regard  as 
truth,  than  any  other  of  the  ancient  faiths. 
.  .  .  The  more  we  study  this  ancient  faith, 
the  more  clearly  we  come  to  see  that  God 
never  left  Himself  without  a  witness  to  man  ; 
and  that,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the  religion 
of  the  Egyptains,  like  the  law  given  by  Moses, 
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was  a  shadow  of  things  to  come.” — Lect.,  pp.. 
179,  180. 

Passing  on  now  to  the  classic  land  of 
Greece,  alert  to  catch  the  complexion  of 
its  early  religion,  we  find  another  atmos¬ 
phere  around  us.  From  the  burning 
East,  where  man  under  the  pressure  of 
his  environment  took  his  religion  in  a 
sombre  seriousness,  whether  it  issued  in 
a  melancholy  mysticism  or  a  grotesque 
and  burdensome  ritual,  we  escape  to  a 
young  world  redolent  of  freedom,  beauty, 
and  joy.  Here  on  a  genial  soil,  and  be¬ 
neath  a  smiling  sky,  man  felt  himself  in 
harmony  with  nature,  and  rejoiced  in 
her  loveliness  and  vigor.  Full  of  ex¬ 
uberant  life  himself,  everything  around 
him  appeared  to  him  to  live  too.  Woods 
and  streams,  mountain  -  tops,  valleys, 
and  grottos,  the  blue  waters  flashing  on 
the  lovely  bays  and  headlands  —  all 
seemed  to  his  fancy  to  be  alive  with 
some  mysterious  spiritual  presence,  and 
to  be  peopled  by  demigods  and  heroes, 
nymphs  and  satyrs  ;  while  above  all,  a 
dynasty  of  greater  gods  laughed  and 
feasted  and  quarrelled  on  the  heights  of 
Olympus.  “  There  were  deities  of 
every  city,  and  mountain,  and  grove, 
and  river.  There  were  deities  who  pre¬ 
sided  over  every  stage  of  human  life  from 
its  beginning  to  its  close  ;  over  every 
event,  whether  of  joy  or  sorrow,  by 
which  our  mortal  lot  is  checkered  ;  over 
every  endowment  of  the  mind  and  every 
affection  of  heart.”  Yet  the  primitive 
Greek  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  taken 
his  religion  seriously.  In  moral  growth 
he  was  a  child  rather  than  a  man  ;  and 
being  little  burdened  by  any  conscious¬ 
ness  of  demerit  or  sin,  his  instinct  of  the 
supernatural  surrendered  itself  to  the 
guidance  of  his  poetical  fancy,  and  was 
satisfied  with  consecrating  the  creations 
of  his  exquisite  artistic  faculty.  As  Mr. 
Keary  well  says,  in  his  work  on  the  “  Out¬ 
lines  of  Primitive  Belief,”*  just  publish¬ 
ed  :  ”  The  creed  of  Hellas  was  a  belief 
in  the  beauty  of  the  world  and  of  man¬ 
kind.”  Not  enough  in  earnest  to  con¬ 
struct  any  definite  system  of  religious 
doctrine  and  worship  to  satisfy  the  soul’s 
spiritual  needs,  the  Greek  gave  a  festal 
character  even  to  his  sacrifices,  and  his 

•  “  Outlines  of  Primitive  Belief  among  Indo- 
European  Races.”  By  C.  F.  Keary.  London  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1883. 


most  serious  beliefs  were  the  myths  in 
which  his  imagination  arrayed  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature,  when  once  it  had 
transfused  into  them  the  consciousness 
of  life  and  emotion.  To  use  the  words 
of  Sir  G.  Cox,  when  tracing  the  genesis 
of  the  Greek  mythology  : 

”  From  personification  to  deification  the 
steps  would  be  very  rapid  ;  and  the  process 
of  disintegration  would  at  once  furnish  the 
materials  for  a  vast  fabric  of  mythology.  All 
the  expressions  which  had  attached  a  living 
force  to  natural  objects  would  remain  as  the 
description  of  personal  and  anthropomorphous 
gods.  Every  word  would  become  an  attribute, 
and  all  the  ideas  once  grouped  round  a  single 
object  would  branch  off  into  distinct  personi¬ 
fications.  The  sun  had  been  the  lord  of  light, 
the  driver  of  the  chariot  of  the  day ;  he  had 
toiled  and  labored  for  the  sons  of  men,  and 
sunk  down  to  rest,  after  a  hard  battle,  in  the 
evening.  But  now  the  lord  of  light  would  be 
Phoebus  Apollo,  while  Helios  would  remain 
enthroned  in  his  fiery  chariot,  and  his  toils 
and  labors  and  death  •  struggles  would  be 
transferred  to  Heracles.  The  violet  clouds 
which  greet  his  rising  and  his  setting  would 
now  be  represented  by  the  maiden  lole,  or  by 
herds  of  cows  which  feed  in  earthly  pastures. 
There  would  be  other  expressions  which  would 
still  remain  as  floating  phrases,  not  attached 
to  any  definite  deities.  Th^se  would  gradu¬ 
ally  be  converted  into  incidents  in  the  life  of 
heroes,  and  be  woven  at  length  into  systematic 
narrative.  Finally,  these  gods  or  heroes,  and 
the  incidents  of  their  mythical  career,  would 
receive  each  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.” 
—  Tales  pf  the  Gods.  pp.  45,  46. 

This  conception  of  the  growth  of 
myths  in  early  Greece  helps  us  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  at  first  sight  seems  almost 
inexplicable,  how  among  a  primitive  and 
simple  people,  and  in  a  condition  of  so¬ 
ciety  by  no  means  utterly  debased,  a 
theology  should  have  grown  up  which 
attributed  the  most  lawless  and  sensual 
passions  even  to  gods  of  the  highest  rank. 
Beneath  the  quickening  beams  of  the  sun 
the  impregnated  soil  teems  with  fertil¬ 
ity.  and  bears  to  him  countless  offspring  ; 
the  dawn  flies  before  his  hot  pursuit  ; 
the  dew-drops  reproduce  his  image ; 
the  earth  lies  clasped  in  ”  blue  ether’s 
arms.”  Let  such  physical  facts  be 
transmuted  into  living  action — for  the 
fertilizing  sun  and  all-embracing  sky  let 
a  personal  Zeus  be  substituted — and  we 
see  at  once  how  the  inevitable  result  is 
the  story  of  a  deity  of.  unbounded  and 
shameless  passion.  But  though  we  may 
thus  dissociate,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
the  sensual  mythology  from  the  moral 
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state  of  the  people  whose  fancy  gave  it 
birth,  it  is  obvious  that  the  religion 
which  centred  in  such  beliefs  must  have 
been  utterly  unable  to  bear  the  strain  of 
experience,  as  the  tragic  side  of  human 
life  was  gradually  forced  upon  the  con¬ 
sciousness,  or  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  intellectual  movement  which  set  in 
after  the  Persian  war.  Standing  apart 
from  the  national  development,  its  vital¬ 
ity  of  necessity  ebbed  away  ;  art,  phi¬ 
losophy,  the  glorious  tragic  drama,  find¬ 
ing  in  it  nothing  to  ally  themselves  with 
permanently,  only  undermined  its  foun¬ 
dations,  and  precipitated  its  final  and 
utter  collapse. 

From  Greece  to  Rome  is  from  poetry 
to  prose.  Of  the  two  great  branches  of 
the  Arj-an  race  which  settled  in  South¬ 
ern  Europe,  to  the  Greek  were  assigned 
the  splendid  gifts  of  imagination  and 
art,  to  the  Roman  the  more  solid  en¬ 
dowments  of  sobriety  and  order.  Hence 
the  religion  which  grew  up  in  the  fair 
Italian  provinces  was  eminently  prosaic 
and  practical.  It  was  based  on  the 
family  home  and  the  adjoining  family 
sepulchre  ;  it  was  the  religion  of  the 
hearth  and  the*  forum.  Each  primitive 
family  had  its  domestic  altar,  of  which 
the  paterfamilias  was  the  priest  by  right 
of  his  headship  ;  its  Manes,  the  half- 
deihed  spirits  of  its  ancestors  ;  its  Lar 
familiaris,  the  originating  and  presiding 
genius  of  the  stock  ;  its  Lares  and  Pena¬ 
tes,  the  inalienable  household  gods. 

“  Around  that  family  altar  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans  gathered  for  morning  and  evening  wor¬ 
ship  ;  there  incense  and  sacrifice  were  offered  ; 
there  libations  were  made  ;  there  prayers  were 
said  before  and  after  every  meal,  a  part  of 
which  was  duly  burned  as  the  allotted  portion 
of  the  Deity.  He  and  they,  so  to  speak,  took 
their  meals  together,  and  every  repast  became 
an  act  of  worship.  This  simple  faith  seems 
thus  to  have  sanctified  every  stage  of  human 
existence,  every  act  and  event  of  domestic 
life.  It  consecrated  the  mystery  of  birth  as 
introducing  the  little  child  into  a  living  and 
everlasting  connection  with  his  father’s  gods. 
It  made  marriage  the  most  solemn  of  all  relig¬ 
ious  rites,  by  withdrawing  the  woman  from 
the  worship  and  protection  of  the  gods  of  the 
family  of  her  father,  and  placing  her  under  the 
guardianship  of  the  gods  of  the  family  of  her 
husband.  ...  It  was  a  system,  too,  which 
bound  by  the  closest  tie  the  living  and  the 
dead,  the  human  and  the  divine.  Thus  over 
all  the  relations  of  life — over  birth  and  death, 
over  all  the  activities  and  sufferings  which  lay 
between,  as  well  as  all  the  hopes  which  lay 
beyond — there  was  thrown,  from  time  imme¬ 


morial,  the  mantle  of  religion,  the  sanctity  of 
the  presiding  family  gods.” — Lect.,  pp.  235, 
227. 

And  as  with  each  individual  family, 
so  was  it  also  with  the  great  composite 
family,  the  State.  It,  too,  had  its 
Lares  and  Penates,  its  presiding  genii 
and  tutelar  divinities  ;  its  sacred  hearth 
and  fire  ;  its  high  priest  or  pontiff  in 
the  magistrate  or  king.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  form  assumed  by  the  old 
homely  national  faith,  before  it  was  cor¬ 
rupted  by  luxury,  and  adulterated  by 
the  importation  of  foreign  superstitions 
and  ceremonials ;  here  the  model  to 
which,  in  degenerate  days,  reforming 
patriots  strove  to  bring  back  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  their  fellow-citizens,  when  its 
severe  and  cheap  simplicity  had  been 
lost  amid  the  costly  and  licentious  rites 
which  conquest  transplanted  to  Rome 
from  Greece  and  the  East.  Not  that 
the  deterioration  was  entirely  owing  to 
external  influences.  With  the  growth  of 
wealth  and  leisure,  the  old  simple  faith 
naturally  developed  itself  in  more  com¬ 
plex  forms  and  observances  ;  and  the 
national  genius  for  organization  helped 
on  the  process,  by  parcelling  out  the 
domain  of  religion,  till  every  element  of 
the  physical  world,  every  province  of 
toil,  every  stage  of  life,  was  assigned  to 
some  presiding  deity.  But  although, 
from  a  comparatively  early  period,  the 
popular  reverence  was  thus  divided  be¬ 
tween  an  innumerable  host  of  greater 
and  lesser  objects  of  worship,  celestial, 
terrestrial,  and  infernal,  each  of  which 
had  its  function  and  its  niche  in  the 
general  pantheon  ;  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  some  vague  sense  of  the 
divine  unity  long  underlay  this  idola¬ 
trous  polytheism,  as  if  the  countless  dei¬ 
ties  were  not  so  much  distinct  individ¬ 
ual  beings  with  whom  man  had  sepa¬ 
rately  to  reckon,  as  names  and  forms  of 
one  supreme  Power  manifesting  itself 
diversely  in  the  different  departments  of 
nature  and  human  life.  But  however 
that  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  gross  as 
the  later  religion  of  Rome  was,  with  its 
deification  of  the  emperors,  and  the 
amazing  and  monstrous  superstitions 
officially  regulated  by  the  colleges  of 
pontiffs,  of  augurs,  and  the  keepers  of 
oracles,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  its 
fountain-head  the  Roman  faith  and  wor¬ 
ship  were  unusually  free  from  the  coarser 
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elements  of  an  idolatrous  cult.  Indeed 
we  believe  that  Dr.  MacGregor  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  founding  a  claim  on  behalf  of  the 
early  religion  of  Rome  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  spirituality,  on  the  fact  that  in 
it  “  God  was  adored  under  no  outward 
form  or  semblance  whatever  ;  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  temples  made  with  hands,  in 
His  own  great  natural  shrines,  amid  the 
mysterious  gloom  of  mighty  forests,  on 
the  smoky  mountain-tops,  in  the  cave 
on  the  hillside  where  the  full-bodied 
stream  was  born,  or  by  the  fountain  in 
the  hollow  bubbling  up  among  the  flow¬ 
ers.”  And  if  so,  this  was  no  mean 
compensation  for  the  absence  of  the 
poetical  imagination  and  artistic  grace, 
which  threw  a  sensuous  glory  over  the 
religion  of  Greece. 

Passing  on  now  to  the  branch  of  the 
Aryan  race  which  occupied  Northern 
Europe,  we  meet  with  a  religion  origi¬ 
nating  as  before  in  nature-worship,  but 
profoundly  modified  by  the  influences 
of  climate  and  physical  environment. 
Life  for  the  hardy  sons  ot  Scandinavia 
was  a  perpetual  battle  for  existence, 
amid  which  they  grew  up  fierce  and  fear¬ 
less,  enamored  of  adventure  and  warlike 
enterprise,  and  prone  to  superstitious 
fancies  and  feelings  which  threw  lurid 
hues  over  their  instinctive  conceptions 
of  the  supernatural.  To  them  Nature 
was  no  dead,  soulless  thing.  In  all  its 
phenomena,  in  every  revolution  of  its 
seasons,  in  the  whole  play  and  strife  of 
its  elemental  forces,  it  seemed,  in  their 
eyes,  to  be  alive  with  a  mysterious  vital¬ 
ity,  and  actuated  by  invisible  powers, 
whether  of  good  or  evil  purpose  ;  but, 
unlike  their  more  favored  kirvsmen  of 
the  genial  South,  whose  world  laughed 
around  them  with  brightness  and  fertil¬ 
ity,  these  simple  but  imaginative  Norse¬ 
men  were  solemnized  by  the  tragedy  of 
nature,  the  annual  crushing  out  of  its 
life  and  light  by  the  long  winter  and  re¬ 
lentless  frost.  Theirs  was  a  rude  creed, 
with  a  rude  worship.  In  sacred  inclos¬ 
ure  or  artless  forest  -  temple,  before 
shapeless  wooden  images  of  the  gods, 
they  chanted  their  hymns  and  presented 
their  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  or  expia¬ 
tion,  not  shrinking  even  from  the  terrible 
•offering  of  human  victims  in  seasons  of 
national  crisis  or  terror.  Wild  too,  and 
weird,  often  grotesque,  yet  sometimes 
singularly  beautiful,  was  the  mythology 


which  grew  up  among  them,  as  their  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  world  and  the  powers 
which  seemed  to  rule  it.  Odin,  the  All- 
Father,  was  their  supreme  deity,  from 
whom  sprang  gods  and  men  ;  yet  even 
he  was  not  conceived  of  as  self-existent 
and  eternal.  Anterior  to  him  were  the 
everlasting  principles  of  heat  and  cold, 
ever  contending  in  ceaseless  strife  ;  and 
out  of  their  interaction  and  union  chaos 
came  into  being,  fraught  with  the  potency 
and  promise  of  all  life,  divine  and  hu¬ 
man.  From  this  elemental  and  formless 
mass  sprang  Odin,  the  world-ruler  and 
orderer  of  battles  ;  from  him  Thor,  the 
mighty  but  beneficent  thunder-god — and 
Balder  the  beautiful,  the  genius  of  sum¬ 
mer  and  the  sun,  whom  Hoder,  the  blind 
winter- god,  unwittingly  slew.  Out  of 
the  same  germinating  chaos  emerged  a 
countless  host  of  lesser  gods  and  giants, 
of  elves  and  dwarfs,  to  people  and  rule 
the  realms  of  nature  ;  and  Loki,  the  fire- 
god,  the  spirit  of  evil  ;  and  the  mystic 
tree  Yggdrasil,  Odin’s  ash,  which  over¬ 
shadows  the  whole  world,  covering  the 
sky  with  its  branches,  and  striking  its 
roots  into  the  unknown  abysses  beneath. 
But  for  these  beings,  from  Odin  down¬ 
ward,  there  is  no  absolute  permanence  : 
out  of  chaos  they  came,  and  to  chaos 
they  shall  return.  In  the  awful  ‘‘  twi¬ 
light  [or  doom]  of  the  gods,”  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  evil  shall  be  unbound,  and  in  the 
dire  conflict  that  shall  ensue,  the  gods 
shall  perish,  earth  and  heaven  shall  pass 
away,  and  ancient  chaos  seem  once  more 
to  reign. 

•'  The  sun  darkens ;  the  earth  sinks  in  the  sea. 

From  heaven  fall  the  bright  stars. 

The  hre-wind  storms  round  the  all-nourish¬ 
ing  tree  ; 

The  flame  assails  high  heaven  itself.” 

Yet,  according  to  the  latest  form  of  the 
legend,  possibly  influenced  by  Chris¬ 
tianity,  beyond  the  tremendous  catastro¬ 
phe  the  eye  of  faith  discerned  a  regen¬ 
eration  toward  which  all  things  are 
moving.  The  passing  away  of  the  old 
shall  be  but  the  birth-throe  of  the  new. 
The  silent  mysterious  powers  which 
wrought  in  the  production  of  the  world 
that  now  is,  shall  raise  out  of  the  second 
chaos  a  better  world — a  new  heaven  and 
earth,  a  paradise  of  unfading  summer, 
wherein  the  valiant  and  just  shall  once 
more  live. 

Strange  and  fantastic  as  these  myths 
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must  appear  to  us,  they  enshrined  a  re¬ 
ligion  which  trained  the  old  Norseman 
in  a  rude  piety  and  holy  awe  of  future 
retribution  for  evil-doing,  and  contrib¬ 
uted  to  make  his  character  what,  with 
all  its  roughness  and  even  fierceness,  it 
eminently  was — brave,  straightforward, 
and  manly  ;  a  character  which  may  be 
fairly  described,  in  the  words  of  Sir  G. 
Cox,  as  “  fearless,  honest,  and  truthful,- 
ready  to  smite  and  ready  to  forgive, 
shrinking  not  from  pain  himself,  and 
careless  of  inflicting  it  on  others,”  For 
to  him  these  conceptions  were  no  off¬ 
spring  of  idle  fancy,  but  sternly  real  and 
practical,  interwoven  with  the  daily  inci¬ 
dents  of  life,  and  furnishing  the  key  to 
his  destiny. 

“  To  the  Northman,”  says  Dr.  Burns,  “  every 
cause  in  nature  was  a  divinity.  He  heard 
some  god  in  almost  every  sound,  he  saw  one 
in  almost  every  change.  The  thunder  was  the 
rattle  of  Thor’s  chariot,  the  lightning  the  flash 
of  his  hammer,  swiftly  hurled  from  his  strong 
hand  ;  the  wind  was  Sleipner,  the  fleet  steed 
of  Odin ;  the  dew,  foam  from  the  bit  of  the 
horse  of  night.  When  the  hard  winter-crust 
of  earth  began  to  thaw,  it  was  Rind  yielding 
to  the  rough  wooing  of  her  persistent  lover; 
when  in  spring  the  early  flowers  bloomed,  and 
the  first  braird  was  seen,  it  was  Gerd  cajoled 
by  Skirnia  to  listen  to  the  addresses  of  Frey. 
As  the  yearly  wave  of  verdure  washed  up  the 
hillside,  and  the  herdsman  drove  his  cattle 
from  the  lowland  meadows  to  the  green  up¬ 
lands,  Sif  was  beside  him  with  her  yellow 
hair  ;  as  the  farmer  looked  at  his  fields  covered 
with  rich  grain,  he  blessed  the  nuptials  of  Odin 
and  Frigg.  The  fisherman,  rowing  his  boat 
through  the  dancing  waves,  saw  in  each  of 
them  a  daughter  of  Oeger  ;  listening  on  shore 
to  the  loud  tumult  of  the  angry  sea,  he  heard 
the  wrathful  clamor  of  these  fickle  maidens. 
The  huntsman  was  haunted  by  a  divine  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  silent  deeps  of  the  forest ;  the 
child, as  he  looked  upon  the  rainbow,  was  told 
by  his  mother  that  that  was  the  trembling 
bridge  by  which  the  gods  crossed  from  heaven 
to  earth.  When  the  long  days  of  summer 
were  over,  and  winter  with  its  darkness  and 
cold  had  come,  the  sad  tale  of  the  death  of  the 
bright  and  good  Baldur  was  doubtless  told  at 
many  a  fireside,  and  many  a  tear  shed  over  the 
unhappy  fate  of  that  best  beloved  of  all  the 
gods.  The  whole  world  was  divine  to  the  old 
Northman.  Nature  was  to  him,  ‘what  to  the 
thinker  and  prophet  it  for  ever  is,  preternat¬ 
ural.’  ” — Lect.,  pp.  a6o,  *6i. 

One  more  scene,  and  we  will  dismiss 
the  pageant  for  its  interpretation  ;  for 
we  need  not  pause  over  Judaism,  which 
lies  in  the  line  of  direct  revelation,  nor 
over  Mahommedanism,  its  bastard  prog¬ 
eny.  Of  all  the  strange  spectacles  that 


greeted  the  eyes  of  Cortes  and  his  dar¬ 
ing  band  when  they  dashed  like  a  thun¬ 
derbolt  on  the  empire  of  Montezuma, 
the  most  amazing  was  the  popular  wor¬ 
ship  of  Mexico — “  a  worship,”  to  bor¬ 
row  the  words  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  its  labo¬ 
rious  delineator,  ”  so  sanguinary  and 
monstrous,  that  it  stands  out  an  isolated 
spectacle  of  the  extreme  to  which  fanati¬ 
cal  zeal  and  blind  superstition  can  go.” 
Developed  out  of  earlier  and  simpler 
cults,  the  Aztec  religion  was  a  compli¬ 
cated  and  cumbrous  polytheism,  in  which 
several  older  national  pantheons  were 
awkwardly  compounded,  yet  so  as  to 
preserve  a  dim  ap|)earance  of  subordina¬ 
tion  to  a  single  supreme  head.  So  far 
as  we  can  now  discern,  the  attribute  of 
supremacy  was  especially  connected  with 
the  god  Tezcatlipoca,  whose  name, 
equivalent  to  “  shining  mirror,”  seems 
to  designate  him  as  the  sun-god,  and  to 
indicate  the  influence  of  nature-worship 
on  the  formation  of  the  Aztec  mythol¬ 
ogy  :  he  was  addressed  under  many  epi¬ 
thets,  such  as  soul  of  the  world,  creator 
of  heaven  and  earth,  lord  of  all  things, 
supreme.  But  in  popular  estimation, 
the  god  who  stood  first  and  filled  the 
largest  space  in  the  national  cult  of  Mex¬ 
ico  was  the  hideous  and  blood-stained 
Huitzilopochtli,  the  tutelary  deity  of 
war,  who  was  also  by  origin  a  nature- 
power,  being  connected  with  the  round 
of  the  seasons  by  his  snake-emblem,  and 
the  myth  of  his  annual  death  and  re¬ 
vival.  Subordinate  to  these  were  gods 
innumerable,  presiding  over  all  the  de¬ 
partments  of  life,  whose  grotesque 
images,  crowding  the  temples  and  thor¬ 
oughfares,  might  have  recalled  by  their 
frequency,  though  certainly  not  by  their 
grace,  the  .Athens  which  stirred  the 
Apostle’s  spirit  as  he  saw  it  wholly  given 
to  idolatry. 

For  "in  Mexico,”  as  Mr.  Tylor  remarks  in 
his  volumes  on"  Primitive  Culture,”  “  idolatry 
had  attained  to  its  full  barbaric  development. 
As  in  the  Aztec  mind  the  world  swarmed  with 
spiritual  deities,  so  their  material  representa¬ 
tives  the  idols  stood  in  the  houses,  at  the  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  streets,  on  every  hill  and  rock,  to 
receive  from  passers-by  some  little  offering — 
a  nosegay,  a  whiff  of  incense,  a  drop  or  two 
of  blood  ;  while  ‘n  the  temples  more  huge  and 
elaborate  images  enjoyed  the  dances  and  pro¬ 
cessions  in  their  honor,  were  fed  by  the  blood 
and  sacrifices  of  men  and  beasts,  and  received 
the  tribute  and  reverence  paid  to  the  great 
national  gods.” 
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Of  the  whole  system  of  Mexican  wor¬ 
ship,  by  far  the  most  prominent  feature 
was  its  astounding  ferocity.  It  was 
drenched  in  every  part  with  human 
blood.  Its  priests  were  an  army  of 
sturdy  butchers,  whose  highest  function 
was  to  cleave  the  victim’s  breast  with 
the  sacrificial  hatchet,  and  pluck  out  its 
palpitating  heart ;  its  devotees  were  can¬ 
nibals  who  devoured  the  victim’s  flesh 
in  sacramental  feast,  and,  like  the  priests 
of  Baal,  cut  themselves  with  knives  and 
lancets.  Each  month  had  its  festivals 
of  slaughter,  and  in  the  capital  alone 
20,000  human  victims  are  said  to  have 
been  annually  offered.  From  slaves  and 
criminals,  from  prisoners  captured  in 
wars  undertaken  for  the  purpose,  from 
troops  of  children  purchased  for  sacri¬ 
fice,  was  the  ghastly  death-contingent 
continually  recruited.  Some  were  fatted 
in  the  sacred  cages,  others  loaded  with 
honors  and  sated  with  sensual  delights, 
to  make  them  the  more  acceptable 
offerings  ;  some  perished  on  the  altar  by 
the  fatal  stroke  of  the  priest,  others  in 
the  mockery  of  gladiatorial  combat  ; 
some  were  flayed  alive,  others  flung  head¬ 
long  into  mountain  whirlpools  and  lakes. 
Never  was  superstition  so  sickening  with 
intolerable  horrors.  Yet,  if  we  may  ac¬ 
cept  as  genuine  the  Aztec  forms  of  de¬ 
votion  preserved  by  the  Spanish  ecclesi¬ 
astics  of  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  with 
these  unutterable  abominations  was 
mingled  what  Mr.  Wordsworth,  in  the 
Bampton  lectures  of  last  year,  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  a  "  refined  spirituality.” 
The  liturgical  prayers  and  addresses  are 
far  too  long  to  quote,  but  some  idea 
of  their  tenor  may  be  formed  from  the 
account  given  by  Dr.  Lang,  after  Mr. 
Bancroft,  of  the  ordinal  used  at  the  con¬ 
fession  of  his  sins,  made  once  for  all, 
and  never  to  be  repeated,  by  the  Aztec 
penitent : 

“  In  the  pleading  of  the  priest  with  ‘  the 
Lord  most  compassionate,*  there  is  a  pathos 
which  reminds  us  of  the  Penitential  Psalms  of 
Holy  Scripture ;  and  in  the  priest’s  address 
to  the  penitent,  although  mixed  with  darker 
counsels,  there  are  presented  most  seaiching 
exposures  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin 
— a  sinfulness  from  which  there  can  be  deliv¬ 
erance  only  through  the  mercy  of  ‘  God  most 
clement,’  but  from  which  there  is  deliverance 
when  the  soul  is  penitent  and  forsakes  the 
evil  of  its  way.  ‘  Of  thine  own  will  and  voli¬ 
tion  ’ — thus  the  priest  is  described  as  saying — 
‘thou  hast  defiled  and  stained  thyself.  But 


thou  hast  come  to  the  fountain  of  mercy. 
Thou  ha<t  snatched  thyself  from  Hades,  and 
hast  returned  again  to  come  to  life  in  this 
world  as  one  that  comes  from  another.  Now 
thou  hast  been  born  anew ;  thou  hast  begun 
to  live  anew,  and  our  Lord  God  gives  thee 
light  and  a  new  sun.  See  that  thou  live  with 
much  circumspection.  Weep  ;  be  sad  ;  walk 
humbly,  with  submission,  with  the  head  low 
and  bowed  down,  praying  to  God.  Look  that 
pride  find  no  place  in  thee,  otherwise  thou 
wilt  displease  our  Lord,  who  sees  the  hearts 
and  thoughts  of  all  mortals.” 

And  the  address  concludes  with  the  in¬ 
junction  to  offer  a  slave  in  sacrifice  to 
God,  and  invite  the  principal  men  to 
feast  on  the  victim’s  flesh  ! 

The  problem  which  we  have  proposed 
is  now  ready  to  our  hand.  These  di¬ 
verse  faiths,  which  for  long  ages  em¬ 
bodied  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  whole 
races  of  mankind,  and  some  of  which 
not  only  survive  to  this  day,  but  still 
dominate  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  mill¬ 
ions  of  our  fellow-men — by  what  im¬ 
pulses  were  they  originated  and  shaped, 
and  what  relation  do  they  bear  to  truth 
— in  other  words,  to  revelation  and 
Christianity  ?  To  these  questions  very 
different  answers  have  been  given,  two 
at  least  of  which  may  be  summarily  dis¬ 
missed. 

To  many  a  theologian  of  the  past  the 
ethnic  religions  have  appeared  to  be 
chiefly  due  to  the  promptings  of  the 
spirit  of  darkness,  the  old  Deceiver, 
who  out  of  his  malicious  hatred  of  man¬ 
kind  stimulated  their  diseased  imagina¬ 
tions  to  frame  and  believe  a  tissue  of 
soul-destroying  lies.  In  every  object  of 
heathen  worship  a  veritable  demon  has 
been  discerned,  in  each  article  of  belief 
some  horrible  parody  or  fatal  delusion. 
Thus  the  ground  on  which  the  fiery  Ter- 
tullian  rested  his  denunciation  of  the 
Roman  theatre  was  the  idea,  that  the 
spectacles  were  connected  with  a  religion 
which  the  unclean  spirits  of  the  devil 
had  made  their  own.  Thus  by  the  more 
philosophical  Origen  it  was  laid  down  as 
an  axiom,  that  all  the  gods  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  are  demons.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  freethinker,  to  whom  all  religions 
were  obnoxious,  cut  the  knot  by  substi¬ 
tuting  human  priestcraft  for  diabolical 
inspiration,  and  attributed  the  world’s 
faiths  to  the  invention  of  scheming  and 
dishonest  adventurers,  who  invoked  the 
terrors  of  an  imaginary  supematuralism 
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to  establish  their  dominion  over  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant  and  superstitious. 
Both  religion  and  philosophy  may  be 
congratulated  on  the  disappearance  of 
these  theories  from  the  domain  of  can¬ 
did  and  intelligent  thought.  Instead  of 
supposing  the  priest  to  have  manufact¬ 
ured  the  religion,  we  have  now  learned 
to  reverse  the  order,  and  to  perceive 
how  much  more  truly  it  may  be  said  that 
the  religion  originated  the  priest.  And 
as  to  the  rough-and-ready  hypothesis  of 
Satanic  delusion,  how  utterly  insufficient 
it  appears  to  modem  Christian  thought 
is  well  shown  by  the  following  passage 
from  the  Bampton  lectures  already 
named,  in  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  pleads 
for  a  reverential  and  sympathetic  spirit 
in  all  our  handling  of  the  ethnic  faiths  : 

To  us  Christians  the  religion  of  heathen* 
ism  is  rather  a  mysterious,  half-ruined  temple; 
and  one  in  which  it  is  more  meet  to  fall  down 
and  worship,  than  to  wander  unawed  and  un¬ 
abashed,  noting  each  column  and  capital,  each 
change  of  style  and  variation  of  artistic  hnish, 
without  thinking  of  Him  for  whose  glory  it 
was  reared.” 

In  truth,  the  moment  we  realize  the  fact 
that  for  ages  these  religions  retained 
their  hold  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
great  and  populous  nations,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  that  there  must  have 
been  more  in  them  than  the  mere  false¬ 
hoods  of  delusion  or  imposture.  What 
so  long  fed  and  nourished,  however  im- 
I>erfectly,  the  soul  of  man,  in  its  hunger 
for  spiritual  truth,  cannot  have  been  all 
empty  husk  or  indigestible  stone  ;  it 
must  have  possessed  some  affinity  to  the 
soul’s  wants  and  aspirations,  some  power 
of  satisfying  the  desires  of  the  seekers 
after  God.  The  principle  enunciated 
by  Dr.  Matheson  to  account  for  “  the 
wide  and  long  prevalence  of  the  system 
of  Confucius,”  if  boldly  expressed,  is  at 
bottom  sound  :  No  form  of  faith  could 
exist  for  half  an  hour  except  by  reason 
of  the  truth  that  is  in  it  ;  much  less,  in 
the  absence  of  such  conditions,  could  it 
p>ersist  for  upward  of  two  thousands  of 
years.”  In  a  recent  essay  on  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  Zoroaster,  Professor  M.  Williams 
speaks  to  the  same  effect  when  he  says  : 
”  No  religion  could  have  held  its  ground, 
or  acquired  real  influence  over  the  mind, 
unless  it  attempted  with  some  success  to 
solve  the  problems  which  have  ever  per¬ 
plexed  the  intellect  or  burdened  the 


heart.”  To  this  view  every  increase  of 
our  acquaintance  with  the  ethnic  relig¬ 
ions  lends  support,  and  renders  it  in¬ 
creasingly  impossible  to  account  for 
them  either  by  human  knavery  or  de¬ 
moniacal  perversion. 

Putting  aside  these  older  theories,  we 
have  next  to  deal  with  one  of  modern 
origin,  which  has  been  begotten  of  an 
alliance  between  agnosticism  and  the 
new  evolutionary  cosmogony.  It  is  the 
theory  which  traces  back  religion,  in 
common  with  every  other  faculty  and 
product  of  human  nature,  to  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  atoms  out  of  which,  by  phys¬ 
ical  processes,  the  universe  is  supposed 
to  have  evolved  itself.  According  to 
this  view,  the  genesis  of  religion  is  as 
follows  :  Primeval  matter,  fermenting, 
produced  living  germs  ;  these,  gradually 
developing  themselves  in  different  direc¬ 
tions  under  the  diverse  influences  of 
their  environments,  gave  rise  to  various 
tribes  of  sentient  creatures,  some  of 
which,  in  the  course  of  unnumbered 
generations,  attained  more  complex  or¬ 
ganizations  and  higher  instincts  than 
others  ;  one  tribe  in  particular,  being 
favored  with  unusually  propitious  cir¬ 
cumstances,  shot  ahead  of  the  rest  till  it 
became  erect  in  form,  and  exhibited  the 
first  rough  sketch  of  rational  and  social 
man.  Continuing  the  advance,  these 
primitive  men  associated  themselves  to¬ 
gether  in  rude  polities  under  chiefs  whom 
they  regarded  with  reverence ;  and 
when  the  chiefs  died,  the  feeling  of  rev¬ 
erence  attached  itself  to  their  memory, 
and  they  were  conceived  of  as  being  still 
in  some  sort  guardians  of  the  societies 
they  once  ruled,  and  capable  of  being 
propitiated  by  prayers  and  gifts.  Here 
then,  at  last,  was  the  beginning  of  belief 
in  the  invisible  and  supernatural,  here 
the  fruitful  germ  of  all  religion  and  wor¬ 
ship.  By  a  natural  growth  this  cult  of 
de^  chieftains  expanded  into  various 
complex  forms  of  superstition,  and  all 
the  world’s  faiths,  including  Christianity 
itself,  have  sooner  or  later  been  the  re¬ 
sult. 

Now,  so  far  as  our  discussion  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  points  to  be  noticed  in  this 
theory  are.  its  ascription  of  man’s  spirit¬ 
ual  consciousness  to  a  purely  physical 
origin,  and  its  reduction  of  his  whole  re¬ 
ligious  faculty  and  experience  under  the 
operation  of  the  laws  of  matter.  It  is 
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on  this  account  that  the  theist  must  pro¬ 
test  against  it.  Not  because,  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  physical  universe,  it  substi¬ 
tutes  continuous  evolution  fbr  discontin¬ 
uous  acts  of  creation,  and  includes  even 
mankind  under  the  same  law,  so  far  as 
their  material  form  with  its  organic  life 
is  concerned — for  theism  need  have  no 
quarrel  with  evolution,  so  long  as  a 
divine  evolutionist  is  presupposed,  and 
the  highest  clement  of  man  s  being  is 
excepted  from  the  physical  order  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  but  because  it  denies  to  man  a 
spiritual  self,  and  a  spiritual  relation  to 
his  Creator,  and  leaves  him  nothing  but 
what  is  material,  nothing  that  is  not 
shared  with  him  by  even  the  lowest  of 
living  things — so  that  the  faith  and  de¬ 
votion  of  the  saint  and  the  martyr  must 
be  assigned  to  the  same  category  as  the 
instincts  of  a  mollusk  and  the  appeten¬ 
cies  of  a  vegetable.  Well  said  Pascal, 
"  Incredules  les  plus  credules.”  Con¬ 
vince  us  that  we  are  but  cunningly  come 
pacted  bundles  of  atoms,  which  secret¬ 
consciousness  and  thought  as  the  liver 
secretes  bile  or  the  crustacean  its  shell, 
and  that  when  we  die  we  are  simply  re¬ 
solved  into  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  and 
water — and  then,  if  religion  shall  still 
seem  worth  being  discussed,  we  may  be 
persuaded  to  seek  its  origin  in  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  primordial  cosmic  vapor. 

Two  theories  yet  remain  to  be  consid¬ 
ered,  which,  while  they  agree  in  attribut¬ 
ing  to  the  ethnic  faiths  a  foundation  in 
truth,  at  the  same  time  exhibit  them 
under  curiously  opposed  aspects.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one,  they  were  melancholy 
corruptions  of  a  primitive  revelation, 
and  marked  the  downward  course  of 
human  degradation  ;  according  to  the 
other,  they  were  the  products  of  the  un¬ 
folding  human  consciousness  as  it  awoke 
to  a  sense  of  its  relation  to  the  supernat¬ 
ural — steps,  however  feeble  and  waver¬ 
ing,  in  an  upward  progress  toward  truth 
and  morality.  Which  of  these  we  adopt 
must  depend  on  the  attitude  held  by  us 
toward  the  hypothesis  of  a  definite  reve¬ 
lation,  made  originally  to  the  undivided 
family  of  mankind,  and  carried  with 
them  by  its  various  branches  as  they 
separated  to  occupy  different  tracts  of 
the  earth.  Granted  that  every  nation  or 
tribe  started  with  such  a  revelation,  the 
inference  that  the  several  forms  of 
heathenism  must  have  been  so  many 


corruptions  of  it  would  be  irresistible. 
But  of  the  gift  of  such  a  revelation  there 
really  is  no  adequate  proof  forthcoming 
— no  evidence  that  stands  the  test  of 
critical  examination.  The  earliest  rec¬ 
ords  of  Genesis,  even  when  taken  as 
literally  as  it  is  now  possible  to  take 
them,  carry  us  but  a  very  short  distance 
in  this  direction  ;  and  the  most  primi¬ 
tive  traces  that  are  discernible  of  the 
heathen  religions  point  with  scarcely  an 
exception  in  the  opposite.  We  speak, 
of  course,  of  a  revelation  of  definite  doc¬ 
trines  and  institutions,  such  as  might  pos¬ 
sibly  have  undergone  corruption  into  the 
mythologies,  beliefs,  and  cults  which  be¬ 
came  prevalent  outside  the  narrow  sphere 
of  direct  divine  guidance.  A  few  tradi¬ 
tions  may  have  been  common  to  widely 
separated  races  ;  a  dim  idea  of  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  unseen  Power  may  have  been 
handed  down  from  the  first ;  the  voice  of 
conscience  may  always  have  testified  that 
God  was  not  far  from  the  children  whom 
He  had  made  in  His  own  likeness.  But 
such  things  as  these  are  in  no  way  equiv¬ 
alent  to  a  definite  revelation,  to  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  which  the  heathen  religions 
might  be  traced  ;  and  we  may  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  it  is  so,  and  that  we  are  thus  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  necessity  of  attributing 
to  our  forefathers  the  enormous  deprav¬ 
ity  which  could  wilfully  transform  a 
God-given  faith  and  worship  into  the 
licentious  fables  and  monstrous  rites  of 
idolatrous  heathenism.  For  ourselves, 
we  cannot  but  sympathize  with  Profes¬ 
sor  Max  Muller  when  he  says  that  it 
seems  almost  “  like  blasphemy  to  con¬ 
sider  the  fables  of  the  heathen  world  as 
corrupted  and  misinterpreted  fragments 
of  a  divine  revelation  once  granted  to 
the  whole  race  of  mankind.” 

We  are  thus  brought,  by  a  process  of 
exhaustion,  to  find  the  source  of  the 
ethnic  religions  in  man  himself,  and  to 
regard  them  as  the  offspring,  under 
various  conditions,  of  that  mysterious 
spiritual  faculty  which  we  believe  to  be 
his  most  distinguishing  characteristic. 
Perhaps  not  in  all  cases  without  stimulus 
from  traditionary  fragments  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  derived  from  intercourse  with  the 
favored  race  to  which  the  earliest  revela¬ 
tion  was  granted  ;  nor  in  any  case  with¬ 
out  some  secret  indefinable  leading  by 
Him  who  made  the  human  spirit  for 
himself.  But  such  limitations  or  condi- 
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tions  do  not  evacuate  the  conclusion  to 
which  we  are  brought — that  the  ethnic 
religions  were  originated  and  gradually 
wrought  into  their  several  shapes  by  the 
effort  of  the  growing  spiritual  conscious¬ 
ness  to  find  God,  and  to  formulate  its 
sense  of  relation  to  the  supernatural. 
No  other  account  of  them  seems  to  us 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  facts  ascer¬ 
tained  by  modern  discovery  and  critical 
analysis,  or  to  explain  how  what  may  be 
called  natural  religion  has  become  vari¬ 
ously  embodied  in  ideas  and  practices 
manifestly  due  to  the  laws  of  human 
thought,  controlled  by  the  influences  of 
environment  and  race. 

For  fantastic,  defective,  and  errone¬ 
ous  in  different  ways  as  all  the  heathen 
faiths  are,  there  is  not  one  in  which  a 
considerable  substratum  of  truth  may 
not  be  found — not  one  which  does  not 
testify  to  the  possession  of  the  same  re¬ 
ligious  and  moral  nature,  and  furnish 
some  means  of  approach  to  God.  Even 
the  later  Hebrew  prophets  seem  to  have 
apprehended  this,  notwithstanding  their 
jealousy  for  the  honor  of  Jehovah  ;  and 
we  observe  that,  in  his  recent  Hibbert 
lectures.  Dr.  Kuenen  takes  the  famous 
passage,  Malachi  1:11,  to  mean  that, 
wherever  the  Gentiles  were  serving  their 
own  gods  with  true  reverence  and  hon¬ 
est  zeal,  they  were  in  reality  offering  to 
the  true  God  acceptable  worship.  Some 
thought  of  this  kind  seems  to  underlie 
Tertullian’s  terse  saying  that  the  human 
soul  is  naturally  Christian,  and  Augus¬ 
tine’s,  that  Christianity  is  as  old  as  the 
world.  And,  as  might  be  expected,  a 
similar  view  pervades  the  volume  before 
us.  In  the  opening  lecture,  a  singularly 
thoughtful  and  interesting  one,  Dr. 
Caird  strikes  the  key-note  when  he  as¬ 
serts  ”  an  essential  relation  between 
Christianity  and  the  pre-Christian  relig¬ 
ions,”  and  says  that  we  may  “  discern 
in  the  characteristic  ideas  of  the  pre- 
Christian  religions  the  germs,  at  least, 
of  conceptions  of  God  and  of  His  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  world,  which  find  at  once 
their  unity  and  their  explanation  in  our 
Christian  faith.”  And  in  the  last  lect¬ 
ure,  summing  up  the  subject.  Dr.  Flint 
answers  back  in  the  same  strain  by  the 
declaration  that  ”  all  heathen  religions 
comprise  elements  of  truth,  features  of 
goodness,  disclosures  of  God,  means  of 
spiritual  life  ;  and  in  so  far  they  lead  up 


to  the  absolute  religion,  the  full-orbed 
faith,  in  which  all  rays  of  light  are  con¬ 
centrated,  and  on  which  there  is  no 
darkness  at  all.”  How  these  statements 
can  be  justified  is  what  we  have  yet  to 
show,  as  far  as  our  space  will  permit. 

It  would  be  easy,  we  confess,  to  place 
too  much  ri^liance  on  the  various  super¬ 
ficial  coincidences  which  have  frequently 
of  late  been  pointed  out  between  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  one  or  other  of  the  ethnic 
religions  ;  yet  some  of  them  are  of  real 
weight,  and  in  aptness  remind  us  of 
Plato’s  felicitous  guess — that  if  ever  a 
perfect  man  appeared  on  earth,  he  would 
be  put  to  an  ignominious  death.  It  is 
more  than  curious,  for  instance,  to  find 
Confucius,  several  centuries  b.c.,  enun¬ 
ciating  the  golden  rule  of  not  doing  to 
others  what  we  should  wish  them  not  to 
do  to  us  ;  and  Buddha  about  the  same 
time  urging  the  precept,  “  Let  a  man 
overcome  evil  by  good,  let  him  overcome 
anger  by  love.”  The  Biblical  doctrine 
of  judgment  to  come  is  remarkably  an¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Egyptian  ritual  of  the 
dead  ;  and  the  wide  prevalence  of  sacri¬ 
fice  furnishes  not  a  few  points  of  resem¬ 
blance — such  as  the  Egyptian  transfer  of 
the  penalty  of  transgression  from  the 
offerers  to  the  victims — and  the  Brah- 
manical  princip^ie  that  the  sacrificer  him¬ 
self  is  the  victim.  Still  more  remarka¬ 
ble  are  the  traces  of  the  idea  that  human 
deliverance  must  come  through  the  self¬ 
oblation  or  suffering  of  a  divine  person¬ 
age — an  idea  which  may  be  recognized 
under  such  different  forms  as  the  avatars 
of  Vishnu,  the  tragedy  of  Osiris,  the 
annual  crucifixion  of  Xiuptecutli,  the 
Aztec  god  of  fire,  and  the  hanging  of 
Odin  on  the  tree  Yggdrasil,  commemo¬ 
rated  in  his  Runic  song  : 

I  mind  that  I  hung  on  the  gallows  tree 

Nine  whole  nights. 

Wounded  with  the  spear,  and  to  Odin  offered 

Myself  to  myself. 

On  that  tree  of  which  none  knows 

From  what  roots  it  sprang,”  etc. 

The  Mazdeism  of  ancient  Persia,  again, 
presents  us,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the 
conception  of  a  future  Messiah,  whose 
advent  shall  bring  about  the  restitution 
of  all  things  ;  and,  to  cite  one  more 
coincidence,  infant  baptism  was  a  rite  of 
the  Mexican  religion,  by  which  the  child 
was  supposed  to  be  bom  anew,  cleansed 
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from  inherited  defilement,  and  made 
partaker  of  a  purer  nature. 

It  is,  however,  on  broader  features 
than  any  of  those  just  mentioned  that 
the  connection  between  Christianity  and 
the  ethnic  religions  may  be  most  securely 
rested.  The  first  of  these  may  be  de¬ 
fined  as  the  sense  of  a  real  relation  be¬ 
tween  God  and  man.  Underneath  hea¬ 
thenism  in  general  lay  the  conviction 
that  between  the  natural  and  the  super¬ 
natural,  between  the  visible  and  the  in¬ 
visible,  between  earth  and  heaven,  man 
and  God,  there  stands  no  impassable 
barrier.  Vastly  as  beliefs,  myths,  forms 
of  worship,  differed  among  different 
nations,  they  all  embodied  the  sentiment 
that  God  in  some  way  draws  near  to 
men  and  makes  Himself  known,  and 
that  men  can  not  only  seek  Him  but 
find  Him.  Agnosticism  has  never 
established  itself  as  a  national  creed. 
Concurrent  with  this  primary  conviction 
in  which  all  the  religions  were  rooted, 
there  prevailed  a  sense  of  estrangement 
and  unrest,  causing  men  to  feel  as  if  the 
unseen  Majesty  had  withdrawn  from 
them  in  anger,  and  was  to  be  feared  and 
propitiated  rather  than  joyfully  trusted  : 
hence  the  confessions  of  wrong-doing, 
the  washings,  the  penances,  the  sacri¬ 
fices,  which  have  abounded  among  all 
nations.  No  race,  however,  despaired 
of  success  in  the  endeavor  to  appease  its 
deity  :  hopes  of  pardon  and  acceptance, 
of  favor  and  blessing,  sustained  the  wor¬ 
shippers  in  their  devotions  and  austeri¬ 
ties,  and  threw  forward  a  dim  light  into 
the  world  beyond  the  grave.  Here  then 
were  real  if  faint  adumbrations  of  the 
three  great  Christian  doctrines  of  revela¬ 
tion,  sin,  and  redemption.  To  these 
ideas  —  rudely  conceived,  indeed,  but 
perpetually  present  and  potent — the  soul 
was  true  in  all  its  wanderings,  in  all  its 
ignorance  and  superstition.  It  might 
clothe  them  in  forms  that  were  grotesque, 
monstrous,  terrible,  in  its  vain  imagin¬ 
ings  and  blind  groping  for  peace,  but 
they  were  never  entirely  obliterated. 
Through  these  ideas  Christianity  still 
finds  access  to  the  heathen  heart — upon 
these  it  still  builds  up  that  better  knowl¬ 
edge  which  has  the  promise  of  eternal 
life. 

Nor  is  this  the  whole  account  of  the 
connection  we  are  illustrating.  We  may 
go  even  further  back  in  the  order  of  re¬ 


ligious  conceptions,  and  discover  a 
remarkable  link  between  the  ethnic 
religions  and  the  Christian  faith  in  the 
fundamental  idea  of  the  divine  nature. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  faiths  of  the  world 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  those 
which  are  pantheistic,  and  those  which 
for  want  of  a  better  term  may  be  styled 
deistic.  In  the  former,  the  infinity  of 
God  is  the  predominant  thought ;  in  the 
latter.  His  personality.  To  the  panthe¬ 
ist,  God  alone  appears  to  be  real,  per¬ 
manent  being  :  He  fills  all,  underlies  all, 
is  the  substance  of  all ;  nature  is  but  His 
veil ;  individual,  finite  existences  are 
but  the  transient  modifications  of  His 
universal,  all-pervading  essence.  By  the 
deist,  on  the  other  hand,  God  is  appre¬ 
hended  as  a  definite,  individual  Person¬ 
ality,  moulded  after  the  fashion  of  man, 
only  immeasurably  magnified  ;  as  a  Be¬ 
ing  who  is  not  only  above  the  world  but 
outside  the  world,  and  whose  relation  to 
His  rational  creatures  is  a  merely  ex¬ 
ternal  one — a  relation  of  law  and  juris¬ 
diction,  not  of  spiritual  presence  and 
gracious  indwelling.  Of  the  religions 
which  we  have  sketched,  Hinduism, 
Buddhism,  and  the  esoteric  faith  of 
ancient  Egypt,  belong,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  the  pantheistic  division  ;  in  the  rest 
the  dominant  element  is  deistic.  Now 
if  we  ask  which  class  is  most  in  harmony 
with  the  Christian  faith  respecting  God, 
the  reply  must  be  that  they  stand  equally 
related  to  it,  but  on  opposite  sides.  For 
Christianity  is  both  pantheistic  and  de¬ 
istic  :  it  confesses  God  as  being  both  in¬ 
finite  and  personal  ;  above  the  universe, 
yet  pervading  the  universe  ;  the  Fount 
of  law  and  moral  rule,  yet  the  universal 
Life  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being.  Hence  it  appears  that,  in 
regard  of  the  idea  of  God,  the  contrast 
between  the  heathen  systems  of  religious 
philosophy  and  Christianity  is  not  the 
absolute  contrast  between  falsehood  and 
truth,  but  rather  the  contrast  between 
separated  fragments  or  adulterated  rep¬ 
resentations  of  truth,  and  truth  purged 
from  corrupting  accretions  and  rounded 
off  in  full-orbed  perfection. 

Our  conclusion,  then,  about  the  great 
heathen  faiths  is  this,  that  in  ’their  in¬ 
most  essence  they  were  not  barely  vain 
and  false  superstitions,  instigate  by 
Satanic  delusion  or  imposed  by  priest¬ 
craft  on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  but 
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genuine  religions  begotten  of  the  spirit-  of  revelation  have  done  something  to- 
ual  element  in  human  nature,  and  ex-  ward  keeping  alive  faith,  sustaining 
hibiting  the  ways  in  which  the  soul  morality,  and  preparing  the  way  for  that 
dimly  felt  after  God  and  jn  some  meas-  one  divine  religion  in  which  they  all  find 
ure  found  Him  ;  and  that  amid  all  their  their  correction  and  completion. — Black- 
defects  and  errors  they  have  not  been  wood" s  Maf'azine, 
powerless  for  good,  but  in  the  absence 
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It  was  on  Good  Friday  morning  that 
my  friend  Campbell  and  I  rode  out  of 
the  Herat  gate  of  Meshed,  the  capital  of 
Khorassan  and  the  holy  city  of  pilgrim¬ 
age  of  all  Shia  Mahomedans.  The  day 
that  we  chose  for  our  start  may  perhaps 
account  for  our  not  having  succeeded  in 
our  object,  which  was  to  reach  Merv, 
and  see  something  of  Turkoman  life. 
Our  companions  were  two  Orientals, 
whom  we  dubbed  respectively  the  Nabob 
and  the  Holy  Man.  The  former  was  a 
descendant  of  a  once  powerful  Carnatic 
potentate,  whose  progenitors  had  for 
some  generations  been  settled  in  Persia  ; 
he  himself  had  travelled  all  over  Europe, 
and  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  had  acquired  what  one  rarely  meets 
among  Orientals,  the  feelings  and  sense 
of  honor  of  an  English  gentleman.  The 
Holy  Man,  whom  we  called  so  from  his 
scrupulous  attention  to  his  religious 
duties,  which  sometimes  delayed  us  at 
inconvenient  moments,  was  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Persian  gentleman, 
pious — not  to  say  bigoted — neatly  dress¬ 
ed,  punctilious  and  urbane. 

An  unusually  rainy  spring  had  car¬ 
peted  the  waterless  plains  with  a  tem¬ 
porary  covering  of  flowers  and  grass, 
which  rendered  our  journey  much  more 
pleasant  than  it  otherwise  would  have 
been.  A  three  days*  ride  brought  us  to  the 
plains  of  Jam,  a  country  evidently  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Turkoman  raids,  where  every 
village  was  walled  and  carefully  shut  in 
at  night  with  heavy  wooden  doors ; 
while  every  field  was  provided  with  a 
little  mud  tower,  in  which  the  hunted 
husbandman  could  find  refuge  from  the 
mounted  Turkoman,  who  could  not 
follow  through  the  low  aperture. 

At  the  village  of  Feriman,  we  were 
joined  by  the  Khan  of  Jam,  who  was 
himself  desirous  of  getting  to  Merv,  as 
he  had  been  deputed  by  the  Prince 
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Governor  of  Meshed  to  endeavor  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding 
between  the  Persian  government  and 
the  Tekkeh  Turkomans  who  inhabit 
that  oasis.  The  Khan  brought  with 
him  a  body  of  about  seventy  horsemen, 
besides  a  long  string  of  baggage  camels, 
so  that  our  cavalcade  assumed  very  im¬ 
posing  proportions.  Our  chief  hope  of 
getting  into  Merv  lay  in  a  Turkoman  of 
the  Tekkeh  tribe,  Tfij  Sirdir  by  name, 
celebrated  as  a  daring  and  successful 
raider,  who,  before  the  Russian  conquest 
of  the  Khanates  beyond  the  Oxus,  had 
driven  a  thriving  trade  in  kidnapping 
men  and  women  for  the  slave-market  of 
Bukhara.  This  trade  having  failed,  he 
had  been  sent  to  patch  up  matters  be¬ 
tween  his  people  and  the  Persian  govern¬ 
ment  ;  hence  his  presence  among  the 
followers  of  the  Khan,  though  we  had 
previously  made  his  acquaintance  at 
Meshed. 

On  the  second  day  after  leaving  Feri¬ 
man  we  reached  the  river  Keshaf  Rood, 
now  so  swollen  by  the  winter  snows  as 
to  be  completely  unfordable.  We 
wasted  a  day  in  fruitless  search  for  a 
ford,  and  ended  by  having  to  construct 
a  bridge  out  of  snags  and  willows,  a 
work  of  considerable  ingenuity.  A  short 
day  after  the  one  occupied  in  building 
the  bridge,  brought  us  to  the  mud  fort 
of  Moozderan,  between  which  and  the 
frontier  fort  of  Serrukhs  lay  a  descent 
of  three  thousand  feet  from  the  high 
table-land,  and  then  thirty  miles  of  wa¬ 
terless  desert.  We  bivouacked  one  night 
at  the  outermost  foot-hills,  and  on  May 
2d  reached  Serrukhs,  where  we  took  up 
our  quarters  with  the  military  comman¬ 
dant,  a  young  colonel  of  nineteen,  who 
spoke  a  little  French  acquired  at  the 
military  college  at  Teheran.  On  the 
morrow  Taj  started  to  arrange  for  our 
reception  by  his  tribe  at  Merv  ;  he  was 
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in  high  spirits  and  confident  of  success, 
and  we  already  looked  forward  to  a 
speedy  release  from  durance  at  this  out¬ 
post  fort.  With  some  diffic>ilty  we  per¬ 
suaded  the  little  colonel  and  a  ragged 
company  of  soldiers  to  accompany  us 
outside  the  mud  walls  to  see  the  Turko¬ 
man  caravan  cross  the  Tejend  Ab,  which 
flows  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north-east 
of  the  fort.  In  ordinary  seasons  it  is 
easily  fordable,  but  the  late  rains,  to 
which  we  were  indebted  for  our  green 
ride  over  the  desert,  had  now  made  it 
a  swift  muddy  stream,  flowing  in  two 
channels,  each  eighty  to  a  hundred  yards 
in  width,  and  deep  enough  for  it  to  be  no 
child’s  play  to  swim  the  horses  and 
camels  through  the  current  ;  indeed  only 
half  the  caravan  succeeded  in  crossing 
before  nightfall. 

Campbell  rode  off  on  the  following 
morning  with  the  colonel  and  a  few  men 
to  watch  the  crossing  of  the  remainder 
of  the  caravan,  leaving  me  engaged  in  a 
leisurely  toilet  from  which  I  was  sud¬ 
denly  startled  by  hearing  the  guns  of 
the  fort  begin  to  fire  with  ball.  I  rushed 
to  the  roof  to  see  what  had  become  of 
Campbell.  There  he  was  with  the  colo¬ 
nel  safe  enough,  except  from  the  ill- 
directed  artillery  of  our  own  bastions, 
and  from  his  position,  he  could  sec  how 
matters  occurred  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  much  better  than  I,  who  was  about  a 
mile  off  from  the  scene  of  action.  His 
attention,  as  he  afterward  told  me,  was 
first  attracted  by  some  musket  shots  fired 
from  the  place  w’here  the  caravan  was 
loading  up,  and  there  was  evidently  a 
sharp  fight  going  on  round  the  little 
mound  on  w-hich  was  the  camp.  The 
attacking  horsemen  apparently  failed  in 
their  first  attempt,  and  drew  off  to  the 
shelter  of  a  bluff,  where  though  hidden 
from  the  caravan,  they  were  plainly 
visible  to  Campbell  and  near  enough  to 
tempt  the  guns  of  the  fort  to  the  futile 
expenditure  of  ammunition  which  had 
disturbed  me.  A  second  charge  across 
the  open  was  made  and  again  repulsed, 
and  then  after  a  pause  forty  or  fifty  of  the 
assailants  crept  sword  in  hand  through  the 
tamarisk  jungle  by  the  river  and  made  a 
rush  for  the  camp  ;  a  smart  fire  from  the 
improvised  defences  caused  them  to  give 
ground,  and  a  well-timed  charge  of  ten 
or  a  dozen  of  the  defenders  fairly 
completed  their  rout,  for  after  a  short 
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parley  the  attacking  party  remounted 
and  rode  off  at  a  slow  and  seemingly 
dejected  pace  down  the  river  bank. 
Many  details  we  learnt  subseij^uently 
from  a  messenger  sent  over  by  Taj.  It 
appears  that  the  raiders  were  Mervees  and 
therefore  clansmen  of  the  Turkomans, 
under  whose  convoy  the  merchants  were 
travelling  ;  on  this  account  they  had  not 
dared  to  fire  a  single  shot  during  the 
whole  attack,  as  they  were  acting  against 
rule  and  custom  in  molesting  their  tribes¬ 
men’s  convoy,  and  would  be  called 
heavily  to  account  for  any  blood  spilt. 
The  raiders,  w’ho  it  seems  had  been  out 
after  us  two  days  before  but  had  come 
up  too  late,  were  under  the  leadership 
of  a  I>uzd-bashi  (Raid  Leader)  named 
Dugatir.  He  was  wounded  in  the  first 
charge,  then  tied  on  his  horse  by  his 
friends  and  led  up  in  front  of  them  during 
the  second  charge,  in  hopes  that  he  would 
die  and  thus  justify  the  plundering  of 
their  tribesmen’s  caravan,  and  with  his 
blood  to  avenge  they  would  have  been 
able  to  face  explanations  with  the  tribe 
at  home.  Their  amiable  intentions 
toward  Dugatir  were,  however,  frus¬ 
trated  by  his  falling  off  his  horse,  and  as 
he  perversely  refused  to  die  he  was  left 
on  the  field  and  eventually  carried  into 
the  camp.  In  the  second  charge  two  or 
three  of  the  assailants  were  wounded  by 
the  men  of  the  caravan,  led  by  Taj,  and 
some  of  their  horses  were  killed.  While 
all  this  was  going  on,  the  Persian  garri¬ 
son  ran  helter  skelter  down  to  the  river 
to  join  their  colonel,  leaving  only  fifteen 
gunners  to  serv'e  the  six  guns,  while  the 
gates  were  open  and  the  fort  nearly 
empty. 

On  the  morrow  the  uncertain  nature 
of  our  hopes  began  to  dawn  on  us  ;  the 
caravan  w’cre  waiting,  they  said,  for  re¬ 
inforcements  from  their  clan  in  Merv, 
which  meant  to  us  a  delay  of  three 
weeks  before  the  invitation  of  the  tribe 
could  come  to  us  ;  and  what  was  worse 
than  the  delay  was  the  doubt  that  arose 
as  to  the  power  of  our  friend  Taj  to  get 
the  chiefs  of  all  the  clans  to  invite  us 
and  subscribe  to  our  safe  conduct.  It 
was  not  till  three  days  after  this  that  the 
caravan  at  length  started,  and  there  was 
then  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  to  wait 
patiently  the  arrival  of  a  messenger  with 
the  invitation.  We  varied  the  monotony 
of  our  life  by  an  occasional  ride  down  to 
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the  river  bank,  but  even  this  required  a 
guard  of  thirty  to  forty  men.  while  for 
an  hour’s  ride  up  or  down  the  river  the 
whole  garrison  must  turn  out,  such  was 
the“  terror  of  the  Turkomans.”  There 
were  just  inequalities  enough  in  the 
ground  to  give  cover  to  large  bodies  of 
horsemen,  to  whom  it  would  be  an  easy 
task  to  cut  off  small  detachments  of  the 
Persian  garrison.  We  began  to  be 
much  troubled  with  mosquitoes,  which 
swarmed  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
seemed  to  follow  us  into  the  foit,  where 
they  remained  our  guests  for  the  night. 
My  own  torments,  however,  were  nothing 
to  those  of  our  pious  friend,  the  Holy 
Man,  whom  it  quite  consoled  me  to 
watch  at  his  afternoon  devotions. 
There  he  was,  a  victim  bound  for  the 
slaughter,  with  his  arms  and  neck  bare, 
and  almost  covered  with  blood,  and  the 
defunct  bodies  of  his  tormentors  whom 
he  had  managed  to  slay  in  the  pauses  of 
prayer.  I  am  sure,  poor  fellow,  that  his 
devotions  ought  to  have  scored  double. 
One  afternoon  we  rode  a  distance  of 
three  miles  with  a  party  of  soldiers 
ordered  to  cut  wood  for  fuel  at  the  near¬ 
est  bush  ;  another  day  we  went  out  to 
look  at  the  process  of  cutting  a  canal, 
by  which  the  fort  and  the  ground  around 
it  was  to  be  irrigated  ;  but  days  of  out¬ 
ing  like  this  only  occurred  at  rare  inter¬ 
vals.  The  ordinary  twenty- four  hours’ 
employment  consisted  of  trying  vainly  to 
sleep  by  night,  despite  the  fleas,  mosqui¬ 
toes,  etc.  (and  the  etc.  were  very  large 
and  voracious),  eating  mutton  and  rice 
periodically  washed  down  with  brackish 
muddy  water,  of  such  amusement  as 
could  be  derived  from  our  limited  li¬ 
brary,  and  of  the  evening  walk  round  the 
mud  ramparts.  Life  was  even  more 
monotonous  than  at  sea,  and  for  days 
and  weeks  the  little  garrison  was  abso¬ 
lutely  cut  off  from  the  outer  world,  till 
the  utter  physical  stagnation  seemed  to 
sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  one’s  being. 
Twenty  days  had  now  gone  by  and  no 
answer  from  Taj  about  his  doings  at 
Merv  ;  the  weather  too  was  getting  hot, 
the  thermometer  seldom  standing  below 
90®.  We  began  to  be  much  troubled  by 
the  number  of  big  hairy-legged  poison¬ 
ous  tarantulas,  with  bloated  bodies  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  which  crept  out  of  the 
innumerable  crevices  in  the  mud-walls  of 
our  living  rooms.  Their  bite  is  more 


venomous  and  painful  than  the  sting  of 
a  scorpion,  and  that  I  escaped  being  bit¬ 
ten  I  attribute  to  the  surprising  accuracy 
which  we  all  acquired  in  flinging  a  book 
laterally  so  as  to  squash  the  soft  body  of 
the  advancing  spider.  The  Holy  Man 
was  a  special  adept  at  this  measure  of 
self-defence.  The  tarantulas  more  par¬ 
ticularly  invaded  us  at  dinner-time,  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  lights  placed  on  the  table¬ 
cloth  on  the  floor.  Each  member  of  the 
party  always  sat  down  to  meals  with  a 
little  pile  of  books  at  his  hand,  and 
many  a  time  was  1  startled,  while  bend¬ 
ing  over  cross-legged  into  my  soup-plate, 
by  the  sudden  slam  of  a  book  against 
the  wall  behind  me,  projected  by  my 
holy  friend  opposite,  who,  with  a  "  Praise 
be  to  Allah  !”  would  daintly  pick  up 
almost  a  handful  of  flattened  tarantula 
that  in  another  moment  would  have  been 
on  my  neck. 

Toward  the  end  of  May,  when  our 
stay  in  Serrukhs  had  already  dragged  on 
over  the  fourth  week,  we  received  a 
visit  from  a  certain  Begunj,  one  of  the 
most  infamously  celebrated  of  the  many 
raid  leaders  of  Merv.  Three  days 
before,  we  had  sent  off  a  post-bearing 
Turkoman,  Oraz  Geldy  by  name,  to 
Meshed  to  catch  the  mail  to  Teheran, 
and  to  hurry  up  an  incoming  postman 
some  days  overdue  ;  he  took  with  him  a 
pony  of  Campbell's,  on  which  to  bring 
back  certain  stores.  Next  morning  we 
were  surprised  to  see  Oraz  Geldy  lurn 
up  again,  bringing  in  the  remains  of  our 
much-longed-for  post- bag,  which  he  said 
he  had  got  from  Begunj,  the  raider,  whose 
man  had  tracked  our  postman  to  a  place 
called  Gumbazli,  four  miles  from  Mooz- 
deran,  and  there  shot  him,  in  spite  of  his 
being  an  Ishan  or  priest.  So  said  Oraz 
Geldy,  who  had  been  stopped  by  Begunj 
early  that  morning ;  the  latter  had 
twenty  men  with  him,  and  had  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  cutting  off  all 
our  communication  with  Meshed.  For 
the  portion  of  the  mail  brought  in  we 
had  to  pay  twenty  krans  (francs),  and 
it  was  proposed  that  Campbell  should 
buy  back  his  captured  pony,  but  to  this 
he  objected  as  likely  to  prove  a  bad  prec¬ 
edent  for  further  extortion.  That  the 
”  priest  ”  should  have  been  shot  with 
so  little  ceremony  seemed  an  unlikely 
tale,  even  for  these  parts,  and  we  more 
than  suspected  that  he  had  only  been 
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carried  off.  Oraz  Geldy  was  dispatched 
again  with  his  Meshed  bag,  but  accom- 
pained  by  a  certain  Saruk  Turkoman, 
who  volunteered  as  a  messenger  of  peace 
to  bring  in  the  wounded  man  if  still 
alive.  He  carried  with  him  a  bag  of 
flour  as  a  present,  and  an  invitation  to 
the  robbers  to  come  in  and  submit  them¬ 
selves. 

The  Saruk  came  back  after  a  few 
hours,  and  reported  that  no  blood  had 
been  spilt,  that  the  old  Ishan  had  been 
caught  asleep,  stripped,  and  hurried  off 
to  an  old  mud  fort  by  the  river.  Mean¬ 
while  Begunj  and  his  men  had  sat 
down  to  feast  on  the  bag  of  flour  ;  they 
had  ransacked  the  post-bag  and  thrown 
away  some  of  the  letters  and  papers, 
keeping  the  rest  for  some  purpose  diffi¬ 
cult  to  guess,  for  it  was  by  were  chance 
that  they  met  Oraz  Geldy. 

That  evening  a  small  Turkoman  cara¬ 
van  from  Merv  came  and  camped  in  the 
fort,  showing  that  they  placed  consider¬ 
able  trust  in  the  good  faith  of  the  colo¬ 
nel  ;  there  were  about  a  score  of  Turko¬ 
mans  with  some  camels  and  ponies  for 
sale,  and  few  bundles  of  carpets,  the 
small  dark  red  rugs  made  only  in  the 
desert,  and  much  prized  in  Persia  for 
their  fast  colors  and  almost  eternal  wear¬ 
ing  powers.  The  caravan-leader,  a 
Mervee,  was  very  indignant  with  Begunj 
and  his  doings,  and  declared  that  he 
would  give  him  a  taste  of  his  sword- 
blade.  He  brought  us  the  first  news  of 
TSj’s  arrival  at  Merv,  and  also  rumors 
of  a  disputed  succession  to  the  chieftain¬ 
ship  of  the  tribe,  which  accounted  in 
some  way  for  the  recent  irregularities  of 
Dugatir,  Begunj  &  Co. 

The  old  “  priest,”  our  captured  post¬ 
man,  came  in  next  day  none  the 
worse  for  his  adventures,  bringing  too 
with  him  the  pony  which  had  been  re¬ 
leased  by  Begunj,  who  sent  in  a  message 
to  the  colonel  that  he  would  like  to  meet 
him  for  a  palaver  on  the  river  bank.  Be¬ 
gunj 's  band  had  broken  up,  it  was  said,  so 
after  due  precautions  the  colonel  sallied 
forth  to  his  interview  with  the  rascal.  In 
a  couple  of  hours  he  returned,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  redoubtable  Begunj  him¬ 
self,  and  pointed  him  out  to  us  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  for  no  former  comman¬ 
dant  had  ever  been  able  to  get  the  old 
thief  to  set  foot  inside  the  fort ;  pres¬ 
ently  he  was  peaceably  slopping  his  tea 


about  the  floor,  while  he  secured  our 
favor  by  giving  up  some  stray  letters  out 
of  the  bag  that  he  himself  had  stopped.  I 
have  never  seen  a  man  whose  whole  ap¬ 
pearance  was  so  wolf-like  ;  his  small 
gray  eyes  never  rested  for  a  moment, 
and  his  face,  w’ell  scarred  over,  was 
ferocious  and  cruel  to  a  degree  unusual 
even  among  these  savages.  How  he 
came  to  trust  himself  inside  the  fort  to 
the  word  of  a  Persian  I  could  not  make 
out ;  he  perhaps  looked  to  our  presence 
as  a  guarantee  against  foul  play.  He 
was  accompanied  by  only  two  or  three  of 
his  men,  all  that  remained  of  his  band. 

The  few  incidents  that  characterized 
the  remaining  weeks  of  our  stay  in  Ser- 
rukhs  can  be  briefly  narrated.  Hope 
deferred  of  reaching  Merv,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  ills  that  were  sapping  our  bodily 
strength,  had  made  me  long  to  get  out  of 
the  place  almost  at  any  cost,  though  Camp¬ 
bell  was  still  keen  to  go  on.  Whether 
it  was  the  water,  the  climate,  or  the  fact 
that  every  mouthful  of  food  was  fly¬ 
blown,  I  know  not,  but  we  all  began  to 
suffer  in  health  before  the  fourth  week  of 
our  stay  was  out.  It  began  with  Camp¬ 
bell,  who  one  fine  day  had  a  violent  fit 
of  vomiting  a:ter  breakfast ;  at  dinner 
following,  the  Holy  Man  was  seized  in 
the  same  way,  and  the  Nabob’s  stomach 
was  sympathetically  affected.  I  was 
the  only  well  one  of  the  party,  and 
well  only  in  that  I  could  digest  my  food, 
for  utter  prostration,  mental  and  bodily, 
had  come  over  me,  and  I  well  remember 
passing  whole  hours  in  dreamy  discom¬ 
fort,  doing  nothing  and  unable  even  to 
think  or  care  as  to  what  might  happen. 
The  spirits  of  all  were  flagging  from 
inaction,  and  it  was  curious  to  note  the 
different  ways  in  which  we  were  affected 
— one  had  sore  eyes,  another  strange 
blister-like  eruptions,  while  a  third  was 
awakened  in  the  night  by  a  feeling  of 
feverish  pain,  to  find  his  face,  chest,  and 
hands  covered  with  a  red  rash  which  by 
morning  had  disappeared.  It  was  not 
the  heat,  for  though  above  ninety  degrees 
there  was  a  constant  breeze.  Our  sup¬ 
ply,  too,  of  provisions  was  fairly  good 
except  in  the  matter  of  fresh  vegetables 
and  wine  ;  but  the  Tejend  water  was 
muddy  and  slightly  brackish,  and  we 
had  no  good  filters,  still  less  any  distilling 
apparatus.  ' 

The  servants  became  demoralized. 
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and  took  to  gambling  and  opium-smok¬ 
ing.  One  day  they  were  caught  dicing 
in  a  tent  hard  by,  and  the  Nabob  ad¬ 
ministered  speedy  correction  for  this  in¬ 
fraction  of  Mahomedan  law.  His  court 
of  justice  was  quite  a  diversion  to  our 
monotonous  existence.  There  he  stood 
under  the  shadow  of  the  only  tree  the 
fort  boasted,  his  honored  head  shaded  by 
an  umbrella  held  by  his  trusty  Sheerazee 
servant.  The  offenders  were  brought 
before  him,  and  in  the  most  mellifluent 
Persian  he  pointed  out  to  them  the 
enormity  of  their  offence,  and  described 
the  pains  of  hell  that  would  certainly  be 
their  lot.  A  little  smart  castigation, 
which  elicited  much  weeping  and  calling 
on  the  mercy  of  Heaven,  etc.,  impressed 
the  matter  on  their  minds.  The  Na¬ 
bob’s  action  was  grand  throughout,  and 
I  doubt  whether  in  the  palmiest  days  of 
their  rule  his  ancestors  had  ever  been 
more  promptly  obeyed — for  it  is  always 
a  gratification  for  one  servant  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  beat  another — and  in  this  case, 
as  the  punishment  was  not  carried  too 
far  and  was  clearly  deserved,  the  matter 
was  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
and  we  relapsed  into  the  past  monotony, 
broken  only  by  the  periodical  arrival  of 
the  post,  and  of  messengers  from  Merv. 

Their  intelligence  was  very  indefinite  ; 
party  faction  ran  high  in  Merv,  but  still 
Taj  begged  us  to  wait,  as  he  yet  hoped 
to  get  the  tribe  as  a  whole  to  invite  us 
as  we  desired  ;  but  the  news  we  got 
about  the  same  time  from  Meshed  forced 
us  to  put  a  definite  term  to  the  period  to 
which  this  waiting  on  could  be  pro¬ 
tracted  ;  for  besides  the  state  of  our  bod¬ 
ily  health,  ourpresence  in  the  Holy  City 
was  required  by  the  arrival  there  of  some 
friends.  Had  we  done  Taj’s  bidding 
I  believe  we  might  still  to  this  day  have 
been  waiting  on  at  Serrukhs.  But  the 
durance  vile  was  not  yet  quite  ended  for 
either  of  us.  The  flies  were  now  our  great 
enemies  ;  everything  was  covered  with 
them,  and  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the 
room  clear.  Till  this  time  I  never  fully 
realized  the  sufferings  of  the  Egyptians. 
Some  small  satisfaction  we  did  obtain  by 
laying  streaks  of  gunpowder  in  a  sort  of 
labyrinth,  surrounding  little  heaps  of 
sugar  on  the  floor,  and  by  the  explosion 
annihilating  some  hundreds  of  our  tor¬ 
mentors  ;  but  this  was  a  diversion  we 
could  only  afford  twice  a  day,  for  the 


supply  of  powder  was  limited,  and  must 
be  husbanded  in  case  it  should  be 
wanted  against  nobler  game. 

The  Khan  of  Jam  was  detained  along 
with  us  in  Serrukhs  by  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Merv.  From  him  we  had  an  inter¬ 
esting  account  of  that  place,  and  of  the 
Turkoman  “  parliaments,”  for  he  had 
visited  the  oasis  several  times.  The  re¬ 
spect  paid  to  veteran  opinion,  he  said, 
was  extreme,  regardless  of  wealth  or 
social  position  ;  young  men  never  spoke 
at  all.  A  marked  characteristic  was  the 
unanimity  with  which  a  decision  was  re¬ 
ceived  v;hen  once  clearly  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  graybeards  ;  the  whole 
assembly  rises  with  a  shout  of  ”  .\llaho 
Akbar  ”  (“  Allah  is  greatest  ”),  and  from 
that  moment  the  question  so  settled  be¬ 
comes  law  to  the  tribe  without.  But  all 
this  referred  to  a  time  when  they  were 
more  or  less  led  by  an  universally  recog¬ 
nized  chief  ;  at  this  time  they  had  no 
proper  leader  ;  the  old  chief  was  dead, 
and  his  son  did  not  seem  strong  enough 
to  reign  in  his  stead.  This  was  a  fact 
brought  home  to  us  by  every  stray  Turko¬ 
man  we  now  saw,  each  telling  some  new 
tale  of  internecine  squabbles  ;  and  a  let¬ 
ter  now  arrived  from  Taj  admitting,  in  a 
somewhat  roundabout  way,  that  he  could 
do  nothing  more  just  at  present,  though 
still  hopeful  for  the  future. 

Our  journey  back  to  Meshed  was  be¬ 
coming  every  day  more  and  more  difficult 
from  the  waterless  and  grassless  state  of 
the  desert  ;  the  spring  herbage  had  long 
since  been  burnt  up,  and  the  pools  of 
water,  at  which  the  mules  had  enjoyed 
a  muddy  draught  on  the  out  journey, 
w'ere  now  turned  into  dusty  hollows,  or 
at  best  but  pits  of  stinking  clay. 

Our  last  ride  outside  the  fort  before 
we  turned  our  backs  on  it  for  good  and 
all,  was  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  mosque 
of  Ulugh  Baba,  which  lay  three  miles  to 
the  north,  almost  opposite  the  mounds 
now  covering  the  site  of  old  Serrukhs, 
the  ancient  Syrinx,  which  are  on  the 
farther  bank  of  the  stream.  The  mosque 
must  in  its  day  have  been  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  blue  and  yellow  tiled  edifices 
found  all  over  western  Asia  ;  little  re¬ 
mained  now  except  the  ruins  of  the 
cloister  round  the  court,  and  the  arched 
gatehouse  forming  the  entrance.  On 
the  latter,  which  was  highly  ornamented 
with  blue  mosaic  work  and  interlaced 
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design,  might  yet  be  read  the  dedica¬ 
tory  inscription  bearing  the  date  757  a. 
H.,  corresponding  to  1356  of  our  era. 

On  our  return  to  the  fort  we  found  a 
messenger  from  Merv,  bringing  further 
letters  from  T3j,  who  informed  us  that 
so  numerous  and  powerful  were  the 
obstructionists  in  the  council  at  Merv, 
that  he  feared  there  would  be  little 
chance  just  now  of  getting  the  tribes  col¬ 
lectively  to  invite  us  to  visit  them.  The 
obstructionists,  it  would  appear,  were 
principally  composed  of  the  baffled 
raiders  and  their  friends,  whose  defeat 
in  their  attempt  to  capture  the  caravan 
had  made  them  sulky. 

This  news  determined  us  to  wait  not 
longer  in  Serrukhs.  The  poor  Khan  of 
Jam  was  very  dolorous  over  all  this,  for 
he  dared  not  get  away  with  us,  being 
tied  down  by  the  instructions  of  his  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  ended,  I  believe,  in  pass¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  the  summer  at 
Serrukhs,  and  returned,  at  last,  worn 
out  by  fever,  without  having  got  any 
nearer  to  Merv  than  we  had  done.  Camp¬ 
bell  accordingly  wrote  at  once  to  Taj, 
saying  that  we  were  obliged  to  be  back 
at  Meshed  at  a  certain  day,  but  would 
return  as  soon  as  he  (Taj)  should  be  in 
a  position  to  receive  us  as  guests.  This 
letter  was  dispatched  next  day  by  Taj’s 
messenger,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
from  his  leaving  us  he  returned  with  an 
answer,  having  accomplished  the  two 
hundred  and  forty  odd  miles  of  desert 
from  Serrukhs  to  Merv  and  back  in  that 
short  time,  riding  one  horse  going  and 
another  returning  ;  he  was  a  big  brawny 
savage,  too,  of  at  least  sixteen  stone 
weight.  We  had  sent  to  Meshed  for  our 
escort,  and  the  week  that  elapsed  before 
it  arrived  was  occupied  in  corresponding 
with  Taj,  who  still  hoped,  in  time,  to 
arrange  matters,  but  repeated  that  at 
present  he  could  do  nothing,  a  small 
portion  of  the  tribe  only  being  anxious 
for  our  coming.  Moreover  the  dissen¬ 
sions  on  the  matter  of  the  chiefship  were 
becoming  serious,  and  till  this  was  set¬ 
tled  our  visit  could  not  be  satisfactorily 
arranged.  Just  at  present — so  we  learnt 
from  the  messengers — Taj  was  busily 
engaged  in  undermining  the  influence 
of  Baba  Khan,  one  of  the  candidates  for 
the  chiefship  ;  and  it  was  very  evident 
that  while  thus  engaged  he  could  not 
fully  attend  to  our  business. 


And  so,  finally  disappointed  of  our 
visit  to  Merv,  weak  and  ill  many  of  us 
from  sickness  brought  on  through  bad 
water,  and  all  of  us  enervated  by  the 
monotony  and  want  of  proper  exercise 
during  the  month  and  a  half  that  we  had 
spent  at  Serrukhs,  we  for  the  last  time 
filed  out  at  the  Meshed  gate  of  the  fort 
in  the  late  afternoon  of  the  15th  of 
June,  and  at  6.30  p.m.  began  our  weari¬ 
some  march  over  the  now  arid  desert. 
Beside  our  mounted  escort  we  had  some 
twenty-five  of  th'e  garrison  who  were  go¬ 
ing  on  leave  ;  they,  poor  fellows,  were 
on  foot,  and  tramped  bravely  on 
through  the  whole  night,  while  we  rode 
at  marching  pace  so  as  not  to  separate 
from  our  mules.  Never  do  I  remember 
to  have  found  a  night  so  long,  not  even 
when  ill  and  lying  awake  in  bed.  There 
was  no  ticking  of  a  clock  to  chronicle 
the  passing  hours,  and  the  stars  on  the 
western  horizon  seemed  as  though  they 
never  would  set.  The  longing  to  sleep 
is  almost  overpowering  in  the  hours  be¬ 
fore  dawn,  but  the  moment  you  begin 
to  dose,  your  body  bends  forward  in  the 
saddle,  and  you  awake  to  find  yourself 
falling  off,  and  your  horse  starting  from 
a  touch  of  the  spur  that  you  have  inad¬ 
vertently  given  him.  From  half  past 
six  that  night  till  eight  the  following 
evening  we  rode  on,  always  at  foot’s 
pace,  stopping  an  hour  at  midnight  for 
supper,  and  for  three  hours  next  morn¬ 
ing.  I  think  I  never  before  was  so  tired 
as  when  at  last  I  got  off  my  horse  at 
Moozderan  fort.  The  very  slowness  of 
the  pace,  whereby  we  saved  our  beasts, 
added  to  the  intense  weariness  brought 
on  by  our  being  so  out  of  condition  at 
starting. 

Our  journey  back  to  Meshed  was  en¬ 
tirely  devoid  of  incident.  This  time  w-e 
had  no  need  to  make  a  bridge  over  the 
river  where  we  had  been  delayed  on  our 
outward  journey  ;  the  water  hardly 
reached  our  horses’  knees  at  the  ford, 
and  a  month  later  a  muddy  bed  with 
pools  at  intervals  would  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  roaring  torrent  which  had 
given  us  so  much  trouble  to  cross  at  the 
end  of  April. 

From  the  ford,  instead. of  turning  off 
to  the  left  into  the  Jam  plain,  we  now 
kept  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day 
after  leaving  Serrukhs,  camped  in  a 
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charming  garden  called  Husainabad, 
some  five  miles  outside  Meshed.  How 
we  revelled  in  the  sound  of  running 
waters  and  the  cool  shade  of  the  trees,  a 
form  of  enjoyment  that  no  one  can  ap¬ 
preciate  who  has  not  spent  some  time 
in  a  bumt-up  desert  on  a  fare  of  salt 
water  and  flies  !  For  myself,  I  thought 
1  never  could  tire  of  drinking  water  that 
was  not  salt,  or  weary  of  lying  on  a 
carpet  beside  a  rivulet,  eating  melons  in 
the  shade. 

The  following  day,  though  loth  to 
leave  the  pleasant  brook,  we  cantered 
on  to  Meshed  at  sundown,  and  took  up 
our  quarters,  not  within  the  Holy  City 
this  time,  but  in  a  garden  full  of  plane- 
trees  and  vines  outside  the  walls,  which 
rejoiced  in  the  appalling  name  of  the 
"  Garden  of  Blood,”  why  so  called  I 
never  could  find  out.  Here  for  a  week 
or  two  we  gladly  rested,  enjoying  the 


company  of  our  lately  arrived  friends, 
interested  with  various  matters  that  had 
occurred  during  our  absence,  and  mak¬ 
ing  preparations  for  a  journey  over 
another  part  of  the  border. 

Although  on  this  occasion  we  had 
been  disappointed  in  getting  to  Merv, 
our  hopes  were  high  for  the  future.  Our 
stay  at  Serrukhs— heaven  knows  tedious 
enough  at  the  time — was  not  without  in¬ 
terest  in  the  retrospect.  VVe  had  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  many  odd  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  human  race,  and  seen  the 
life  of  an  outpost  Persian  fort  in  a  way 
that  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  travel¬ 
ler.  In  addition  to  this,  Campbell  and 
I  mututally  congratulated  each  other 
that  henceforth  no  place  could  seem 
dull,  no  life  monotonous,  when  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  the  six  weeks  we  had  so 
amicably  spent  together  in  Serrukhs. — 
Temple  Bar. 
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In  Mr.  Morley’s  “  Life  of  Cobden,” 
which  will  surely  rank  among  the  best 
and  most  memorable  of  political  bio¬ 
graphies,  the  figures  of  Peel  and  Cobden 
are  brought  together,  first  in  antagonism 
then  in  a  reconciliation  which  revealed 
their  real  relations  to  each  other.  To 
each  figure,  and  to  the  two  conjoined, 
something  of  special  interest  attaches  at 
the  present  moment. 

Cobden  I  had  the  happiness  of  know¬ 
ing  well,  and  I  can  bear  witness  to  the 
truth  of  Mr.  Morley’s  portrait  of  him. 
A  man  more  transparently  honest,  more 
single-minded,  more  truthful,  more  en¬ 
tirely  devoid  of  selfish  ambition  and  of 
selfishness  of  every  kind,  more  abso¬ 
lutely  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  coun¬ 
try  and  of  humanity,  never,  I  should 
think,  appeared  in  public  life.  The  per¬ 
suasiveness  of  his  eloquence  was  simply 
the  result  of  his  character.  His  kind¬ 
ness  of*  heart,  his  charity,  his  candor, 
had  remained  unimpaired  by  all  his  bat¬ 
tles.  Wrong  and  oppression  he  hated 
with  all  his  soul :  but  he  had  no  enmi¬ 
ties,  any  more  than  he  had  rivalries. 
His  nature  was  entirely  sweet  and  sound. 

He  w'as  no  bagman,  though  his  ene¬ 


mies  called  him  so,  and  he  freely  called 
himself  so  in  jest.  He  had  not  received 
a  good  education  at  school,  but  he  had 
educated — and  not  only  educated,  but 
cultivated — his  intellect  in  gratifying  his 
boundless  love  of  knowledge.  He  had 
explored  and  studied  Europe,  economi¬ 
cal,  social,  and  political,  with  a  curious 
eye  and  a  comprehensive  mind.  He 
was  acute  and  exact  in  observing  the 
connection  of  the  different  influences 
which  form  national  character  with  each 
other,  and  was  a  true  social  philosopher, 
though  without  a  formal  system.  His 
insight  into  piolitical  character  and  ten¬ 
dency  was  very  keen.  In  1849  he  fore¬ 
saw  the  Tory  Suffrage  Bill  of  1867. 
“  May  I  predict  that,  if  we  should  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  extent  above  named,  there 
would  not  be  wanting  shrewd  members 
of  the  Tory  aristocracy  who  would  be 
found  advocating  universal  suffrage  to 
take  their  chance  in  an  appeal  to  the 
ignorance  and  vice  of  the  country  against 
the  opinions  of  the  teetotallers.  Noncon¬ 
formists,  and*  rational  Radicals,  who 
would  constitute  nine-tenths  of  our  pha¬ 
lanx  of  forty-shilling  freeholders.” 
Nor  was  he-  without  literary  or  even 
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without  classical  interests,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  rather  economical  sayings  about 
the  scanty  waters  of  the  Ilyssus,  and  the 
territorial  insignificance  of  the  scenes  of 
Greek  history.  He  would  talk,  and  talk 
well,  about  Greek  oratory  and  the  Greek 
drama,  which  he  had  explored  as  well  as 
he  could  through  translations.  He  was 
apparently  a  little  disappointed  by  the 
absence  of  passionate  rhetoric  in  Demos¬ 
thenes.  Mr.  Morley  justly  praises 
Cobden’s  style,  which  he  might  have 
done,  perhaps,  without  disparaging  the 
classical  models.  Cobden’s  style  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  its  purpose,  which  is  that  of 
the  pamphleteer  ;  the  styles  of  Bacon, 
Hooker,  Milton,  Swift,  Addison,  Hume, 
Burke,  are  also  excellent  for  their  seve¬ 
ral  purposes.  The  lesson  which  an  in¬ 
telligent  reader  learns  from  the  classics 
is,  I  submit,  precisely  that  which  Mr. 
Morley  seems  to  think  they  do  not  teach 
— .attention  to  things,  not  to  words.  A 
really  classic  writer  is  as  free  from  all 
ornamental  encumbrance  as  a  Greek 
statue.*  Cobden’s  favorite  poet  was 
Cowper,  who  touched  him  morally. 
For  poetry  of  the  deeper  and  more  phil¬ 
osophic  kind  he  probably  did  not  much 
care.  But  he  had  an  eye  and  a  heart 
for  nature.  Mr.  Morley  has  not  got 
quite  correctly  the  reply  to  a  friend  who 
had  asked  whether  it  was  worth  while  to 
take  a  long  journey  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  Niagara.  The  words  were, 
“  There  are  two  sublimities  in  nature — 
one  of  rest,  the  other  of  motion  :  the 
sublimity  of  rest  is  a  distant  view  of  the 
Alps ;  the  sublimity  of  motion  is 
Niagara.”  On  the  whole  it  may  pretty 
safely  be  said,  that  among  all  those  who 
affected  to  scorn  Cobden’s  vulgarity  and 
narrowness,  there  would  not  have  been 
found  so  rich  or  so  comprehensive  a 
mind. 

In  a  striking  passage  quoted  by  Mr. 
Morley,  Cobden  says  emphatically  that 

*  I  should  also  venture  to  demur  to  Mr. 
Morley's  apparently  low  estimate  of  England’s 
scholarship.  Germany  has,  perhaps,  more 
men  eminent  for  recondite  erudition,  though 
she  has  never  produced  such  an  Athenian  as 
Porson ;  but  England  has  probably  a  far 
greater  number  of  scholars  who  thoroughly 
understand  and  enjoy  the,  classics.  It  may 
seem  a  paradox,  but  I  fancy  that  one  reason 
why  we  have  had  comparatively  so  few  editors 
and  commentators  is  that  we  have  had  so 
many  readers. 


the  basis  of  his  own  character  was  reli¬ 
gious,  that  his  sympathies  were  with 
religious  men,  and  that  it  was  his  “  re¬ 
verence”  that  sustained  him  through  the 
labors  and  struggles  of  his  public  life.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  speaks  the  truth. 
He  was  not  in  the  least  sectarian  ;  he 
was  a  devout  believer  in  phrenology,  the 
crude  precursor  of  scientific  rationalism; 
but  he  certainly  was  religious,  and 
always  felt  that  in  bravely  doing  his 
duty,  in  upholding  righteousness,  in  la¬ 
boring  for  the  good  of  his  kind,  he  was 
in  the  hand  of  God. 

This  man  was  not  an  un-Englishman, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  truest  and 
heartiest  of  patriots.  National  swagger 
he  hated  as  well  as  national  injustice  ; 
but  the  pages  of  his  life  show  that  he 
was  as  proud  as  any  swaggerer  of  the 
high  qualities  and  the  great  achieve¬ 
ments  of  his  countrymen,  while  he  had 
a  large-minded  and  generous  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  special  excellences  and  ad¬ 
vantages  of  other  nations.  England,  as 
represented  by  him,  was  a  gentleman, 
and  not  a  bully.  He  desired  for  his 
country  the  leadership  of  international 
morality,  and  he  believed  that  her  real 
interest  was  bound  up  with  the  interest 
of  humanity  ;  but  he  did  not  disregard 
her  interest  :  on  the  contrary,  he  always 
looked  to  it  first,  and  never  without  dis¬ 
tinct  reference  to  it  proposed  any  plan 
of  cosmopolitan  improvement.  If  he 
advocated  and  encouraged  a  friend  to 
advocate  colonial  emancipation,  it  was 
not  because  either  of  them  wished  to  de¬ 
prive  their  country  of  anything  that 
could  bring  her  wealth  or  strength,  but 
because  both  of  them  were  convinced 
that  these  distant  dependencies  brought 
neither  wealth  nor  strength,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  loss  of  money  and  weakness  ; 
that,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  they 
entailed  a  forfeiture  of  the  advantages 
of  an  insular  position  ;  and  that  the 
only  bend  which  could  permanently  and 
usefully  unite  England  to  free  colonies 
was  the  bond  of  the  heart.  He  certainly 
looked  forward  to  the  ultimate  junction 
of  Canada  with  the  United  States,  and 
the  union  of  the  whole  English-speak¬ 
ing  race  on  the  American  continent ; 
but  he  expected  this  to  take  place  with 
the  consent  of  the  mother  country,  and 
believed  that  it  would  be  greatly  to  her 
advantage.  In  questioning,  as  his  friend 
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questioned,  the  expediency  of  retaining 
Gibraltar,  he  was  actuated  by  no  in¬ 
difference  to  English  honor,  or  wish  that 
England  should  make  Quixotic  sacri¬ 
fices,  but  by  the  conviction  that  since 
the  introduction  of  steam  and  other 
changes  the  naval  and  military  import¬ 
ance  of  the  rock  had  been  greatly 
diminished ;  while,  as  it  often  had 
thrown,  so  it  would  be  sure  again  to 
throw,  insulted  Spain  into  the  ranks  of 
our  enemies.  I  have  no  doubt  that  while 
he  fully  appreciated  the  genius  for  war 
and  government  which  Englishmen  had 
shown  in  the  conquest  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  India,  he  would  gladly  have  re¬ 
signed  that  glittering  appanage  had  it 
been  possible  to  retire  without  leaving 
anarchy  behind  ;  but  here  again  he 
would  have  been  actuated  not  by  the 
craven  motives  which  Jingoism  imputed 
to  him,  but  by  a  profound  conviction 
that  on  the  whole  the  Indian  empire  was 
materially  a  bane  to  us,  and  that  there 
was  great  danger  of  its  becoming  a  moral 
and  political  bane  also.  Some  strong 
men  agree  with  him  on  that  point.  His 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  imperialism 
might  have  been  confirmed,  as  those  of 
his  friend  are,  by  seeing  England,  with 
all  these  distant  objects  of  far-reaching 
ambition  on  her  hands,  unable  to  cope 
with  a  rebellion  of  Land  Leagures  at 
home,  and  beginning  to  doubt  whether 
she  will  be  able  to  maintain  her  union 
with  Ireland. 

These  volumes  show  that  Cobden  had 
no  sympathy  with  Repeal.  His  policy 
for  Ireland  was  the  abolition  of  the 
feudal  land  law,  which  fosters  great 
estates  and,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  ab¬ 
senteeism.  The  feudal  law  ought  indeed 
to  have  been  abolished,  by  the  abroga¬ 
tion  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  before 
entering  on  a  course  of  more  violent  and 
equivocal  legislation.  But  Cobden  had 
not  fathomed  the  Irish  abyss.  He  did 
not  see  that  if  Ireland  were  given  to  the 
Irish,  and  all  of  them  were  collected  in 
their  native  land,  not  a  third  of  them 
could  live. 

Cobdeu,  I  repeat,  was  not  an  un- Eng¬ 
lishman.  Nor  was  he  a  Quaker.  He 
disliked  all  armaments  which  were  cap¬ 
able  of  being  used  for  purposes  of  ag¬ 
gression,  and  he  had  a  belief,  well 
founded,  at  all  events,  as  the  army  was 
(hen  constituted)  that  militarism  was  the 


great  pillar  of  aristocracy  ;  but  he  em¬ 
phatically  declared  that  he  was  ready  to 
incur  any  expense  that  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
supremacy  of  England  on  the  sea.  He 
meant  what  he  said,  too,  when  he  told 
the  House  of  Commons  that  though  op¬ 
posed  to  a  war  which  he  deemed  unjust, 
he  would  in  a  just  war  serve  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  if  he  could  not  serve  in  the  field. 
He  certainly  erred  in  pronouncing 
against  the  volunteer  movement,  -in 
which  he  saw  another  reinforcement  of 
aristocracy,  but  failed  to  see  a  great  an¬ 
tidote  to  panic.  Nor  can  it  be  truly 
said  that  he  never  laid  himself  open  to 
misconstruction.  Mr.  Kinglake  says 
that  Cobden  and  his  great  associate  had 
no  chance  of  getting  a  hearing  when 
they  strove  to  keep  the  peace  with  Rus¬ 
sia,  because,  as  they  had  declared 
against  war  in  general,  it  was  impossible 
that  they  should  command  attention 
w’hen  they  spoke  against  any  particular 
war.  Mr.  Morley  replies  with  truth  that 
Cobden  had  not  declared  against  war  in 
general.  But  he  had  attended  Peace 
Conferences,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
denounce  all  war.  A  demonstration  for 
or  against  a  definite  measure  or  course 
of  policy,  such  as  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws  or  the  support  of  the  Ottoman 
dominion,  is  often  useful  ;  but  a  demon¬ 
stration  in  favor  of  a  general  principle 
always  seems  to  commit,  and  usually 
does  in  fact  commit,  those  who  take  part 
in  it  to  an  indiscriminate  application. 
Cobden’s  authority  on  questions  of 
peace  and  war  was  undoubtedly  weak¬ 
ened  in  this  way. 

Hardly  any  mind  can  escape  the  bias 
of  its  history  ;  Cobden’s  had  no  doubt 
contracted  a  bias,  and  a  serious  one, 
from  the  Free  Trade  struggle.  Abso¬ 
lutely  free  from  any  sordid  sentiment, 
from  any  disposition  to  believe  that  man 
lives  by  bread  alone,  from  any  conscious 
preference  of  material  over  moral  and 
political  considerations,  he  yet  was  in¬ 
clined  to  overrate  the  beneficent  power 
of  commercial  influences,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  value  of  commercial  objects. 
This  was  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  between  the  free  and  slave  States  in 
America,  when,  though  his  heart  was  as 
thoroughly  on  the  side  of  political  and 
industrial  freedom  as  that  of  any  human 
being  could  be,  he  was  for  a  time  pre- 
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vented  from  raising  his  voice  for  the 
right,  if  not  held  in  a  wavering  state  of 
mind,  by  his  strong  feeling  in  favor  of 
the  Southerners  as  Free  Traders,  though 
he  could  hardly  have  hel{>ed  knowing 
that  with  them,  as  with  the  Turks,  Free 
Trade  was  not  an  enlightened  principle, 
but  the  barbarous  necessity  of  a  com¬ 
munity  incapable  of  manufacturing  any¬ 
thing  for  itself,  as  appears  more  clearly 
than  ever  now  that,  slavery  being  abol¬ 
ished,  manufactures  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  South,  and  have  brought 
Protectionist  tendencies  with  them. 
The  same  thing  was  seen  again  in  the 
case  of  the  French  Treaty.  Mr.  Morley 
is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  anybody 
objected  to  negotiating  with  the  French 
Government  on  account  of  its  character 
and  origin  :  we  were  all  ready  to  do 
business  with  Nero  ;  though  certainly,  if 
there  was  a  hand  which  Liberals  might 
be  excused  for  not  wishing  to  take  even 
in  the  course  of  business,  it  was  that  of 
Louis  Napoleon.  The  objection  which 
some  of  us  felt  was  to  abetting  the  Em¬ 
peror  in  an  arbitrary  use  of  his  treaty¬ 
making  power  for  the  purpose  of  over¬ 
riding  on  a  question  of  domestic  policy 
the  well-known  sentiments  of  his  Legis¬ 
lature  and  his  people.  We  thus,  for  a 
commercial  object,  became  accomplices 
in  absolutist  encroachment.  There 
could  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter. 
The  Emperor  assured  Cobden  that  the 
Legislative  Body  was  irreconcilably  hos¬ 
tile  to  every  manner  of  Free  Trade,  and 
Cobden  himself  says  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  assemble  five  hundred  per¬ 
sons  in  F' ranee  by  any  process  of  selec¬ 
tion,  and  not  nine  tenths  of  them  at 
least  in  favor  of  the  restrictive  system. 
An  apprehension,  which  events  have  too 
w’ell  justified,  was  felt  that  Free  Trade 
itself  would  be  tainted  in  the  mind  of 
the  French  people  by  association  with 
the  violence  done  by  a  high-handed 
stretch  of  power  to  national  opinion.  It 
must  be  admitted  also  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  arbitrary  monarchy  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  on  which  he  bestows  praises  rather 
unwelcome  to  the  Liberal  ear,  so  in  the 
case  of  the  French  Empire.  Cobden ‘s 
political  toleration  of  all  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment  which  were  or  seemed  to  be 
economically  beneficent  carried  him 
somewhat  too  far.  Nor  could  1  at  the 
time,  nor  can  1  now,  share  the  contempt 


with  which  he  treated  all  suspicion  of 
the  F'rench  Emperor’s  designs,  and  every 
suggestion  that  necessity  might  at  last 
impel  the  conspirators  of  the  coup  d'etat 
to  an  attack  on  England,  from  which,  if 
so  compelled,  they  would  no  more  have 
shrunk  than  they  shrank  from  the  perfi¬ 
dies  and  massacres  by  which  they  raised 
themselves  to  power.  Alarm  always 
lakes  forms  more  or  less  irrational  and 
ridiculous  ;  but  all  Cobden’s  expressions 
of  scorn  for  English  panic  would  have 
been  nearly  as  applicable  to  the  nerv¬ 
ousness  of  Austria  and  Germany,  upon 
each  of  which  the  French  bandit  sprang 
without  notice,  and  without  any  cause 
of  war  except  his  personal  necessities 
and  those  of  his  dynasty.  That  Free 
Trade  and  peace  are  closely  connected 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  the  motto  of  the 
Cobden  Club  is  very  certain,  but  the  re¬ 
lation  is  not  simply  that  of  cause  and 
effect ;  it  is  leciprocal,  and  Free  Trade 
depends  fully  as  much  on  peace  as  peace 
does  upon  Free  Trade  ;  if  there  are 
large  armaments  there  must  be  import 
duties  to  maintain  them,  and  it  is  vain 
to  suppose  that  the  p>olicy  of  the  English 
tariff  will  be  allowed  to  regulate  the 
tariffs  of  other  countries,  or  that  there 
can  be  any  absolute  rule  for  them  all. 
Nor  is  it  by  any  means  true  in  all  cases 
perhaps  it  is  not  true  even  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  cases,  that  the  passions  of  nations 
are  controlled  by  their.commercial  inter¬ 
ests.  If  they  were,  no  matter  wh.it  the 
fiscal  system  might  be,  there  could 
hardly  ever  be  a  war. 

That  the  good  effects  even  of  com¬ 
mercial  prosperity  were  neither  unlimit¬ 
ed  nor  unmixed,  Cobden  himself  had 
reason  to  observe.  Writing  about  the 
rejection  of  Mr.  Bright  at  Manchester, 
he  ascribes  “  this  display  of  snobbish¬ 
ness  and  ingratitude”  to  the  great  pros¬ 
perity  which  Lancashire  enjoys  mainly 
through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Bright ;  and 
predicts  that  those  vices  and  the  politi¬ 
cal  apostasy  connected  with  them  will 
go  on  in  the  north  of  England  ”  so  long 
as  the  exports  continue  to  increase  at 
the  same  rate.”  In  another  letter  he 
says  “  the  great  prosperity  of  the  coun¬ 
try  made  Tories  of  us  all  and  accuses 
the  middle  class,  which  it  was  hoped 
could  be  independent,  of  having  sunk 
into  the  most  abject  servility  from  the 
same  cause.  ”  I  have  never  known  a 
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manufacturing  representative  put  into  a  but  not  necessarily  suited  to  those  of  all 
cocked  hat  and  breeches  and  ruffles,  the  countries  in  the  world, 
with  a  sword  by  his  side,  to  make  a  In  one  respect,  perhaps,  Cobden  may 
speech  for  the  government,  without  hav-  be  hereafter  a  more  important  figure  in 
ing  his  head  turned  by  the  feathers  and  political  history  than  his  biographer 
frippery  :  generally  they  give  way  to  a  thinks.  If  the  transition  from  heredi- 
paroxysm  of  snobbery,  and  go  down  on  tary  to  elective  government  should  ever 
their  bellies  and  throw  dust  on  their  be  completed,  and  England  should  be¬ 
heads,  and  fling  dirt  at  the  prominent  come  a  commonwealth,  he  may  be  hailed 
men  of  their  own  order.”  Aristocracy  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  Republicanism. 
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wealth  which  followed  the  repeal  of  tVte 
Corn  Laws  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  vast  growth  of  wealth  had  a  purely 
elevating  influence  in  itself.  Another 
fact  might  be  cited  in  support  of  the 
same  moral,  though  Cobden  was  himself 
unconscious  of  its  import.  The  letter 
of  the  French  Emperor  declaring  for 
Free  Trade  appear^  upon  a  Sunday, 
and  on  the  Tuesday  following,  as  Mr. 
Morley — following,  we  presume,  the  ac¬ 
count  given  by  Cobden — tells  us,  at  the 
great  market  at  Manchester,  which  used 
to  draw  men  from  all  parts  of  that  thriv¬ 
ing  district,  the  French  Emperor  was 
everywhere  hailed  as  the  best  man  in 
Europe.  He  who  had  not  only  de¬ 
stroyed  the  liberties  which  he  was  set  to 
guard,  but  had  literally  revelled  in  ]>er- 
jury  and  rioted  in  innocent  blood,  who 
was  not  only  the  greatest  enemy  of  free¬ 
dom,  but  the  greatest  felon  in  Europe, 
and  who  a  few  years  before  had  been  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  universal  voice  of  British 
morality,  had  in  a  moment,  to  the  bribed 
understandings  and  consciences  of  all 
these  respectable  and  religious  traders, 
become  the  best  man  in  Europe  because 
he  had  promised  to  add  something  to 
their  gains  ! 

It  is  due,  however,  to  Cobden  always 
to  mark  that  he  was  a  Free  Tader  in¬ 
deed  :  his  heart  was  with  those  who  pro¬ 
posed  absolutely  to  abolish  all  import 
duties,  and  supply  their  place,  so  far  as 
was  necessary,  by  direct  taxation.  His 
desire  and  his  hope  were  to  make  one 
commercial  community  of  the  whole  hu¬ 
man  race.  Thoroughly  embracing  the 
principle,  he  was  entitled  to  reckon  on 
the  fulL  effects  of  its  application.  In 
this  he  differed  essentially  from  those 
who,  calling  themselves  Free  Traders, 
are  in  fact  nothing  of  the  kind,  but 
merely  advocates  of  a  particular  tariff, 
very  wisely  framed  no  doubt  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  British  industries  and  interests. 
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some  of  them  are  in  private  avowedly  re¬ 
publicans  ;  but  as  a  body  they  have 
deemed  it  wise  to  put  off  the  great  ques¬ 
tion  to  an  indefinite  future,  to  stand 
aloof  from  the  Republican  party  in 
Europ)c,  and  for  the  practical  purposes 
of  public  life  to  take  offices  and  titles 
under  the  monarchy  and  aristocracy. 
Cobden  never  took  office  or  title.  Nor 
did  he  ever  cross  the  threshold  of  a 
court.  Though  he  negotiated  with  the 
French  Emperor,  he  declined  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  Compi^gne.  T rue,  it  was  Palm¬ 
erston’s  hand  that  proffered  him  office, 
and  it  is  possible  that  his  decision  might 
have  been  different  had  the  proffer  come 
from  the  hand  of  Gladstone.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  remained  Richard 
Cobden  and  an  illustrous  servant  of  the 
people  ;  and  his  motives,  though  not 
distinctly  professed,  were  such  that  Re¬ 
publicans  may  fairly  claim  him  as  their 
own. 

Peel  I  did  not  know  ;  but  I  have  lived 
much  with  those  who  knew  him  well.  I 
have  also  had  access  to  information  of  a 
documentary  kind  which  helps  to  explain 
some  of  the  doubtful  passages  of  his 
long  and  vexed  career.  When  he  fell 
from  power  I  was  still  at  college,  and, 
in  common  with  most  of  the  young 
Liberals  of  the  day,  I  looked  up  with 
ardent  sympathy  to  the  great  statesman 
who,  trying  to  rise  above  party  and 
govern  in  the  interest  of  the  nation,  was 
struck  down  by  the  blind  resentment  of 
a  selfish  faction  and  by  the  dagger  of 
the  political  bravo.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  publication  of  his  papers  will 
not  be  much  longer  delay^,  for  his 
memory  daily  suffers  wrong.  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ley,  for  instance,  speaks  of  the  days  pre¬ 
ceding  Canning’s  premiership  as  ”  a  sea¬ 
son  of  odious  intrigue  and  he  is  only 
saying  what  is  generally  believed.  Yet 
it  will  probably  prove  that  injustice  has 
been  done  to  Wellington,  Peel,  and  the 
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rest  of  those  against  whom  the  imputa¬ 
tion  is  levelled.  The  Liverpool  Cabinet 
was  made  up  of  two  sections,  to  one  of 
which  belonged  Wellington  and  Peel,  to 
the  other  Canning.  These  sections 
differed  from  each  other  not  only  about 
Catholic  Emancipation,  which  had  been 
made  an  open  question  in  the  Cabinet, 
but  about  foreign  policy  and  in  their 
general  tendencies.  The  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  was  their  only  bond  of  union,  and 
on  his  departure  they  inevitably  fell 
asunder.  Falling  asunder  is  not  a  very 
amicable  operation,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
state  with  perfect  frankness  your  general 
want  of  sympathy  with  the  political  char¬ 
acter  and  principles  of  a  man  with 
whom  you  have  just  been  acting,  how¬ 
ever  natural,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  world, 
that  want  of  sympathy  may  be.  That 
there  was  also  a  rivjilry  l^tween  Peel 
and  Canning  need  not  be  questioned  ; 
under  the  party  system  and  between 
heads  of  opposing  sections  such  things 
must  be  :  but  rivalry  is  not  conspiracy 
or  cabal.  The  letters  of  resignation  sent 
by  the  seceders  seem  to  me  perfectly 
spontaneous  and  independent.  If  there 
was  anything  like  intrigue,  I  suspect  it 
was  on  the  part  of  Canning,  who  was  a 
man  of  eager,  not  to  say  inordinate,  am¬ 
bition,  as  he  showed  in  his  conduct  to 
Addington  and  afterward  to  Percival. 
The  conversion  of  the  Anti* Jacobin  to 
Liberalism  seems  glorious  now  ;  but  it 
was  natural  that  it  should  not  seem  so 
glorious  to  the  Tories  then.  There  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  Peel  insti¬ 
gated  the  attacks  which  Dawson  and 
other  Tories  made  on  Canning,  and 
which  after  all  were  no  more  than  the 
counterpart  of  those  which  Canning  him¬ 
self  had  made  upon  Addington  and  others 
who  had  come  in  his  way.  To  say  that 
Peel  killed  Canning  is  preposterous. 
Canning  had  been  in  very  bad  health 
before  he  became  Premier,  and  his  fe; 
brile  temperament  succumbed  to  the  cares 
and  vexations  of  difficult  and  equivocal 
position.  If  any  bolt  went  to  his  heart, 
it  was  that  of  Grey.  Canning’s  son  as¬ 
suredly  did  not  regard  Peel  as  his 
father’s  murderer.  In  Stapleton’s  first 
work  on  Canning,  published  in  r839, 
the  charge  against  Peel  of  behaving  dis¬ 
honorably  to  Canning  does  not  appear. 
It  appears  in  the  work  published  in 
1859.  Between  those  dates  it  had  been 
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brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  among  other  rabid  personalities  by 
Lord  George  Bentinck  in  a  specific  form 
and  in  that  form  it  had  been  met  and 
repelled  by  Peel.  The  author  of  the 
“  Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck”  is 
compelled  to  admit  that  the  charge  can¬ 
not  be  sustained,  while  he  artfully  labors 
to  leave  the  impression  that  it  is  true. 
With  a  somewhat  suspicious  anxiety  he 
fixes  the  responsibility  of  it  on  the 
memory  of  his  friend,  protesting  that 
”  the  statement  was  made  from  Ben- 
tinck’s  personal  experience  and  memory, 
and  was  the  tradition  of  the  circle  in 
which  he  lived  and  the  conviction  of  his 
heart.”  How  came  it  to  pass,  then, 
that  a  man  of  Bentinck’s  temper,  and 
devoted  as  he  was  to  the  memory  of 
Canning,  whose  private  secretary  he  had 
been,  and  with  whom  he  was  connected 
by  marriage,  not  only  remained  for  so 
many  years  a  steady  follower  of  Peel, 
but  when  Disraeli  began  to  attack  Peel 
ascribed  the  attacks,  as  Disraeli  says  he 
did,  to  personal  motives  ?  Is  it  not 
more  likely  that  this,  among  other 
things  which  Bentinck  said  and  did  was 
really  the  infusion  of  ”  a  friend  ?” 

Mr.  Morley  also  is  somewhat  in  error, 
as  I  venture  to  think,  in  saying  that, 
with  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  to  power  in  T827,  all  the  worst 
impulses  of  the  privileged  classes  ac¬ 
quired  new  confidence  and  intensity. 
The  Duke  was  never  averse,  and  Peel 
was  always  most  favorable,  to  measures 
of  administrative  reform.  Even  in  1827 
exclusionists  and  jobbers  saw  that  it  was 
not  their  game  that  was  being  played, 
and  this  became  still  more  clear  to  them 
in  r834  when  a  foreign  statesman  said 
of  Peel  that  he  had  proved  himself  the 
most  liberal  of  Conservatives,  the  most 
conservative  of  Liberals,  and  the  most 
capable  man  of  all  in  both  parties ; 
while  bigoted  Tories  not  only  withheld 
praise,  but  broke  out  into  denunciation, 
and  accused  the  Minister  of  preparing 
the  final  ruin  of  the  Church.*  A  Euro¬ 
pean  Conservative  Wellington  was  in  the 
highest  degree ;  he  had  monarchical 
views  of  English  government,  and  was 
strongly  opposed  to  organic  change  :  a 
bigot  or  a  corruptionist  he  never  was. 

♦  See  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole’s  “History  of 
England,”  vol.  iii.,  p.  302. 
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Canning,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  to 
the  last  an  opponent  of  Parliamentary 
reform. 

Peel  has  been  called  the  greatest 
member  of  Parliament  who  ever  lived. 
A  sneer  perhaps  lurks  in  the  compli¬ 
ment  ;  but,  apart  from  the  sneer,  the 
compliment  belongs  rather  to  Pym  or  to 
one  of  the  Pitts.  It  may  more  truly  be 
said  of  Peel  that  he  was  about  the  best 
public  servant  whom  England  ever  had. 
No  other  Minister  ever  was  so  thorough¬ 
ly  conversant  with  all  the  interests  and 
master  of  all  the  business  of  the  State. 
This  it  was  that  lent  such  weight  to  his 
speeches,  and  gave  him  his  immense 
power  over  the  House  of  Commons. 
Lord  Russell  said  that,  of  all  the  speak¬ 
ers  whom  he  had  ever  heard,  the  most 
eloquent  was  Plunket,  the  most  charm¬ 
ing  was  Canning,  the  weightiest  was 
Peel.  That,  so  far  as  the  evil  system  of 
party — for  the  establishment  of  which 
he  was  not  responsible — would  let  him, 
Peel  was  a  true  patriot,  and  served  his 
country  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  and 
with  all  his  heart,  never  sparing  himself, 
but  giving  the  most  conscientious  atten¬ 
tion  to  all  the  details  of  the  public  busi¬ 
ness,  must  be  the  conviction  of  every 
one  who  really  knows  his  history.  His 
great  qualities  were  rather  those  of  an 
administrator  than  those  of  a  legislator, 
.and  were  liable  to  be  rated  lower  than 
they  deserved  under  the  party  system, 
which  counts  only  legislative  triumphs. 
In  legislation  he  was  not  an  originator, 
at  least  upon  the  greatest  questions  ; 
but,  as  one  who  gave  practical  effect  to 
the  conclusions  of  the  time,  his  record 
on  the  Statute  Book  is  immense.  When 
once  he  put  his  hand  to  the  work  he  was 
bold,  and  never  stopped  at  half-meas¬ 
ures.  His  bills  were  framed  with  the 
greatest  care,  so  as  to  pass  with  the  least 
possible  amendment.  For  his  memor¬ 
able  Budgets,  his  financial  experiments, 
the  creation  of  the  fiscal  system  under 
which  England  has  prospered,  he  had 
the  assistance  of  first-rate  coadjutors, 
official-  and  non-official  ;  yet  the  meas¬ 
ures  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  his 
own.  Irrespectively  of  the  party  ties  by 
which  in  his  very  boyhood  he  had  been 
tightly  and  almost  inextricably  bound, 
he  was  by  nature  a  Conservative — ready 
for  any  practical  reform,  but  averse 
from  organic  change.  Such  is  apt  to  be 


the  temperament  of  great  administrators 
who  are  satisfied  with  their  tools  as  they 
are  ;  and  it  is  a  better  temperament,  at 
all  events,  than  that  of  politicians  who 
seek  power  through  great  convulsions 
and  use  it  for  small  jobs.  The  weak 
points  of  Peel’s  career  are  his  conver¬ 
sions  on  Catholic  Emancipation  and  the 
Corn  Laws,  of  which  nobody  denies 
either  the  sincerity  or  the  necessity,  but 
which  involved  an  appearance  of  infidel¬ 
ity  to  party  ;  while  the  desperate  awk¬ 
wardness  of  the  position  in  which,  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  conversion,  a  leader 
is  placed,  between  the  impossibility  of 
keeping  silence  as  a  private  man  whose 
mind  was  wavering  would  do,  and  the 
danger  of  prematurely  avowing  conclu¬ 
sions  which  may  shake  the  States,  has 
furnished  malice  with  materials  for  im¬ 
putations  of  deceitfulness  of  which  un¬ 
sparing  use  has  been  made.  To  these 
imputations  Peel  was  too  nervously  sus¬ 
ceptible  ;  but  we  have  tried  effrontery, 
and  can  tell  which  has  the  best  effect  on 
public  character.  That  the  intellect  of 
the  man  who  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  the  people  should  not 
upon  such  a  question  as  the  Corn  Laws 
have  been  allowed  to  act  freely  for  the 
public  good,  and  that  the  country 
should  have  been  compelled  to  deprive 
itself  of  the  services  of  its  great  adminis¬ 
trator  because  there  had  been  a  change 
in  national  opinion  upon  an  economical 
question,  have  always  seemed  to  me 
heavy  accounts  in  the  indictment  against 
the  party  system,  and  that  constitutional 
rule  which  requires  that,  whenever  a  new 
light  breaks  upon  the  mind  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  body,  the  executive  government 
shall  be  overturned. 

Factious  things  must,  in  the  course  of 
nature,  be  done  by  every  leader  of  op¬ 
position  ;  but  no  leader  of  opposition 
ever  did  fewer  of  them  than  Peel.  He 
never  weakened  or  degraded  govern¬ 
ment.  He  played  no  jockey  tricks.  He 
never  descended  to  the  tactics  familiar 
to  those  who  supplanted  him,  of  coalesc¬ 
ing  with  the  extreme  section  of  the 
other  party  for  the  purpose  of  upsetting 
the  Ministry.  He  would  have  spumed 
such  a  suggestion  as  the  utter  betrayal 
of  all  the  objects  for  which  his  party  ex¬ 
isted,  as  the  depth  at  once  of  folly  and 
dishonor.  Never  did  he  give  his  follow¬ 
ers  the  signal  to  turn  round  and  vote 
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against  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  when 
they  had  voted  in  favor  of  the  first  read¬ 
ing  because  it  appeared  that  advantage 
might  be  taken  of  a  division  in  the  ranks 
of  the  government.  Never  did  he  on  a 
great  question  belie  his  recorded  convic¬ 
tions  and  trifle  with  the  political  life  of 
the  nation  for  the  purpose  of  ‘‘  dishing” 
his  rivals.  He  avoided  rather  than 
sought  faction  fights  ;  held  back  his 
followers  as  much  as  he  could  from  pre¬ 
mature  attacks  ;  never  attempted  to  filch 
office,  but  waited  till  his  time  was  fully 
come,  and,  instead  of  climbing  over  the 
wall,  he  could  enter  by  the  great  gate. 
In  time  of  public  peril  he  knew  that 
party  feeling  and  personal  ambition  must 
be  restrained.  The  country  has  bitter 
reason  to  wish  that  he  was  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  now. 

\  man  of  genius  Peel  cannot  be 
called.  He  was  not  imaginative  or  cre¬ 
ative  ;  even  in  appreciation  his  mind, 
open  as  it  was,  moved  slowly.  It 
moved  slowly  in  all  things,  and,  like 
Burleigh,  he  used  his  pen  a  good  deal  in 
the  process  of  deliberation.  Nor  did  he 
always  see  the  limits  of  a  principle  ;  if 
he  had,  perhaps  he  would  have  per¬ 
ceived  more  clearly  and  maintained 
more  firmly  that  the  principle  of  free 
competition,  however  sound  as  applied 
to  commerce  in  general,  was  hardly 
sound  when  applied  to  national  works 
like  railways.  Still,  in  the  construction 
of  the  Conservative  party,  and  in  placing 
it  exactly  on  the  right  basis  after  the 
revolution  of  1832,  his  practical  sagacity 
did  the  work  of  genius.  He  was  greatly 
helped  in  this  by  his  commercial  origin 
and  his  affinity  to  the  middle  class.  The 
same  influences  were  always  drawing 
him  toward  alliance  with  such  a  man  as 
Cobden,  wide  as  the  gulf  between  them 
might  appear. 

In  one  respect  he  stands  almost  by 
himself.  It  would  be  difficult  at  least  to 
name  any  leader  who  had  left  the  coun¬ 
try  such  a  bequest  of  statesmen.  In 
drawing  young  men  to  him  he  had  to 
get  over  the  difficulties  of  his  extreme 
shyness,  and  of  a  manner  at  first  icy, 
though  Lord  Aberdeen  said  of  him  that 
when  he  did  open  himself  he  was  the 
most  confiding  of  mankind.  He  also 
had  to  get  over  a  certain  formality  of 
judgrnent  and  want  of  sympathy  with 
anything  eccentric  or  sentimental,  natu¬ 


ral  to  him,  no  doubt,  but  confirmed  by 
the  habits  of  a  life  speyt  in  business  of 
State,  with  little  time  for  reading,  intel¬ 
lectual  intercourse,  or  speculation  of  any 
kind.  From  the  personal  jealousy 
which  sometimes  narrows  the  choice  of 
associates  he  was  free,  as  he  showed  by 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  welcomed 
to  his  side  Stanley,  in  whose  unquiet 
ambition  and  aristocratic  arrogance  his 
sagacity  could  hardly  fail  to  see  the 
probable  source  of  trouble  to  himself. 
The  shade  of  Peel  may  proudly  ask  what 
those  who  charged  him  with  want  of 
sympathy  with  genius  have  left  to  eclipse 
his  staff.  In  one  instance  he  has  been 
accused — and  will,  no  doubt,  be  accused 
again — of  a  fatal  oversight.  But  the  ac¬ 
cusers  must  remember  that  the  Disraeli 
of  1841  was  not  the  Lord  Beaconsfield 
of  a  later  time.  The  Disraeli  of  1841 
had  announced  himself  under  the  name 
of  Vivian  Grey  as  an  unscrupulous  ad¬ 
venturer,  bent  on  gratifying  his  ambi¬ 
tion,  not  by  the  qualities  which  Peel 
valued  in  a  public  servant,  but  by  skill 
in  intrigue  ;  he  had  verified  that  an¬ 
nouncement  by  seeking  election  to  Par¬ 
liament  first  as  a  Radical,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  afterward  as  a  Tory  ;  and  be  had 
been  denounced  for  so  doing  by  public 
men  whose  confidence  and  whose  names 
he  had,  as  they  thought,  abused.  He 
had  signified  the  intention  w’hich,  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Derby,  he,  with  incompar¬ 
able  skill  and  knowledge  of  character, 
carried  into  effect,  of  using  his  political 
leader  as  a  Marquis  of  Carabas.  He 
had  presented  himself  to  the  House  of 
Commons  in  raiment  which,  though 
symbolical  by  its  gorgeousness  of  a  daz¬ 
zling  policy,  was  not  likely  to  fascinate 
an  unimaginative  man  of  sense.  He  had 
approached  his  leader,  both  in  public 
and  in  private,  with  fulsome  flattery  ; 
and  fulsome  flattery,  however  successful 
it  might  be  in  other  quarters,  was  not 
likely  to  succeed  with  Peel.  Nor  was 
anything  to  be  gained  by  disparaging  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  whom  Peel  did 
not  see  a  rival,,  and  whom,  though  little 
guided  by  his  counsels,  he  always  treat¬ 
ed  with  the  tenderest  respect.  After 
all,  there  is  a  tradition  that  Peel — always 
tolerant,  though  not  appreciative,  of  the 
vagaries  of  talent,  and  ever  anxious  to 
enlist  it  for  the  party — wished  to  give 
Disraeli  place,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
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opposition  of  Lord  Stanley.  When  his 
papers  are  published  it  will  be  found,  I 
suspect,  that  he  afterward  treated  Dis- 
ra:li  with  a  magnanimity  which  may  be 
thought  by  some  to  have  been  rather  be¬ 
coming  in  him  than  clearly  consistent 
with  the  public  good. 

To  do  right  in  the  question  between 
Cobden  and  Peel  while  they  were  in  col¬ 
lision,  we  must  remember  that  Cobden 
was  leading  an  agitation  in  the  interest 
of  a  particular  class.  The  class  was 
large,  and  its  interest  on  this  occasion 
coincided  with  that  of  the  community, 
otherwise  it  could  not  have  had  Cobden 
and  Bright  for  spokesmen  ;  but  still  it 
was  a  class.  With  Cobden  and  Bright 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  was  part  of 
a  general  policy  of  Free  Trade,  and 
Free  Trade  itself  was  but  a  part  of  a 
still  more  general  policy  of  peace  and 
good-will  among  nations,  economy,  and 
government  in  the  interest  of  the  people. 
But  the  object  of  most  of  the  manufac- 
turerers  who  were  members  of  the 
League  was  simply  the  repeal  of  a  nox¬ 
ious  impost,  which  specially  pressed  on 
their  own  industry.  They  were  not 
universal  philanthropists ;  they  were 
hardly  even  Free  Traders  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term.  Their  subscriptions 
to  the  League  Fund  were  what  Cobden 
himself  called  them,  investments,  which 
they  expected  to  be  repaid  to  them,  and 
which  were  in  fact  repaid  to  them  a 
hundredfold.  Had  the  same  men  been 
landowners,  they  would  probably  have 
been  Protectionists.  To  the  general 

policy  of  Bright  and  Cobden  their  at¬ 
tachment  was  very  equivocal,  as  the 
sequel  showed,  and  as  Cobden  himself 
has  told  us  : 

I  am  of  opinion  that  we  have  not  the  same 
elements  in  Lancashire  for  a  Democratic  Re¬ 
form  movement  as  we  had  for  Free  Trade.  To 
me  the  most  discouraging  fact  in  our  political 
state  is  the  condition  of  the  Lancashire 
boroughs,  where,  with  the  exception  of  Man¬ 
chester,  nearly  all  the  municipalities  *are  in 
the  hands  of  the  stupidest  Tories  in  England, 
and  where  we  can  hardly  see  our  way  for  an 
equal  half-share  of  Liberal  representation. 
We  have  the  labor  of  Hercules  in  hand  to 
abate  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  and  their 
allies  the  snobs  of  the  towns. 

You  hint  at  the  possibility  of  Manchester 
taking  me  in  case  of  poor  Potter’s  death.  I 
don't  think  the  offer  will  ever  be  made,  but  I 
am  quite  sure  that  there  is  no  demonstration 
of  the  kind  that  could  induce  me  (apart  from 
my  determination  not  at  present  to  stand  for 


any  place)  to  put  myself  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  who,  without  more  cause  then  than 
now,  struck  down  men  whose  politics  are 
identically  iny  own.  To  confess  my  honest 
belief,  I  regard  the  Manchester  constituency, 
now  that  their  gross  pocket  question  is 
settled,  as  a  very  unsound,  and  to  us  a  very 
unsafe  body. 

The  manufacturers  of  Yorkshire  and  Lan¬ 
cashire  look  upon  India  and  China  as  a  field 
of  enterprise,  which  can  only  be  kept  open 
to  them  by  force  ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  will¬ 
ing  apparently  to  be  at  all  the  cost  of  hold¬ 
ing  open  the  door  of  the  whole  of  Asia  for 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  trade  on  the  same 
terms  as  themselves.  How  few  of  those  who 
fought  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  really 
understand  the  full  meaning  of  Free  Trade 
principles  ! 

Men  may  be  named,  besides  Cobden 
and  Bright,  who  did  thoroughly  under¬ 
stand  the  meaning  of  the  principle,  and 
its  connection  with  principles  larger  still; 
but  with  the  rank  and  hie  of  the  move¬ 
ment  Free  Trade  meant  nothing  but  an 
alteration  of  the  tariff  in  their  own  favor. 

Peel,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  ruler 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  was  bound  to 
consider  not  one  class  or  interest  alone, 
but  all.  He  was  also  bound  to  consider 
political  as  well  as  economical  conse¬ 
quences.  The  aristocracy  personally  he 
loved  little,  and  had  little  cause  to  love: 
it  accepted  his  services  without  ever  for¬ 
getting  that  he  was  by  origin  a  cotton- 
spinner  ;  and  that  he  stood  aloof  from 
it  in  heart  was  shown  by  his  testament¬ 
ary  injunction  to  his  son.  But  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  an  essential  part  of  the 
constitution,  and  he  saw  plainly  that  its 
basis  was  territorial,  or,  in  plain  Eng¬ 
lish,  that  its  influence  depended  on  its 
rents.  It  was  very  well  for  the  League 
to  say  that  the  landowners  would  not 
suffer  by  repeal  ;  the  League  cared  little 
whether  the  landowners  suffered  or  not  : 
and  the  truth  is  that  though  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  rents  was  suspended  for  a  time 
by  the  enormous  extension  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  market  for  agricultural  produce 
which  followed  the  growth  of  manufac¬ 
tures,  ii  has  evidently  come  at  last,  and 
seems  likely  to  bring  its  political  conse¬ 
quences  with  it.  The  prediction  of  evil 
to  the  landed  interest  which  events  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  belied,  has  been  appar¬ 
ently  fulfilled  after  all ;  for  some  time 
past  at  least,  the  extent  of  English  land 
under  the  plough  has  been  rapidly  de¬ 
creasing.  There  was  some  force  also  in 
the  military  argument  against  depend- 
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ence  on  the  foreigner  for  food ;  it 
seemed  that  the  Island  Fortress  would 
lose  its  impregnability  ;  and  Peel  could 
not  accept,  and  would  have  been  entire¬ 
ly  misled  if  he  had  accepted,  as  infalli¬ 
bly  true  the  Leaguers’  assurance  that 
Free  Trade  would  be  followed  by  uni¬ 
versal  peace.  Economical  fallacies, 
which  experience  has  now  taught  us  to 
deride,  then  fettered  strong  minds  ;  nor 
would  a  statesman,  when  he  began  to 
meditate  the  great  change,  have  felt  that 
he  had  any  great  force  of  independent 
opinion  on  his  side.  The  sudden  con¬ 
version  of  the  Whigs  was,  as  Mr. 
Morley  truly  says,  nothing  more  than 
the  device  of  a  foundering  faction.  So 
long  as  they  had  a  secure  tenure  of 
power,  and  were  able  to  control  legisla¬ 
tion,  they  declared  that  to  meddle  with 
the  Corn  Law  would  be  madness.  They 
even,  after  the  failure  of  their  attempt 
to  set  fire  to  the  house  which  they 
were  leaving,”  showed  rather  faint  at* 
tachment  to  their  new  opinions,  and 
their  chiefs  declined  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Villiers’s  annual  motion  in  1844.  Peel 
had,  however,  avowed  in  the  most  dis¬ 
tinct  terms  that  unless  the  Corn  Law 
was  shown  to  be  good  for  the  whole 
people,  it  could  not  stand  ;  and  his  free¬ 
dom  in  dealing  with  it  had  already  driv¬ 
en  extreme  Protectionists,  such  as  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  from  his  side. 
The  general  tendency  of  his  financial 
policy  was  also  distinctly  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Free  Trade.  For  a  man  in  his 
position,  and  under  the  party  system, 
the  process  of  change,  as  has  been 
already  said,  was  desperately  difficult, 
and  the  utmost  allowance  ought  to  be 
made  for  anything  ambiguous  in  his  ut¬ 
terances  or  in  his  conduct.  He  was  the 
object  not  only  of  cruel  misconstruction, 
but  of  calumnious  invention  on  the  part 
of  enemies  who  certainly  could  not  like 
him  to  be  accused  of  lacking  imagina¬ 
tion.  It  was  most  circumstantially  stat¬ 
ed  and  widely  believed,  that  when  he 
found  himself  no  longer  able  to  defend 
the  Corn  Law  he  had  contrived  to  shirk 
a  debate,  and  to  put  forward  his  young 
lieutenant,  Sidney  Herbert,  to  defend 
the  Corn  Law  in  his  place.  He  was  of 
all  men  the  least  capable  of  such  an  act 
of  treachery  to  a  friend.  Mr.  Morley 
gives  what  is  probably  the  grain  of  truth 
in  the  story,  if  there  is  any  grain  of  truth 


in  it  at  all.  He  says  that  after  a  power¬ 
ful  speech  from  Cobden,  Peel  was  over¬ 
heard  to  say  to  Sidney  Herbert,  “  You 
must  answer  that,  for  I  cannot.” 
Whatever  construction  may  be  put  upon 
the  incident,  it  clearly  involves  nothing 
dishonorable  on  the  part  of  Peel. 

When  a  class  in  possession  of  power, 
as  the  landlord  class  was  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  those  days,  refuses  justice  to 
the  community,  agitation  is  the  only 
remedy,  and  it  is  better  than  civil  war. 
But  it  entails  some  of  the  moral  evils  of 
civil  war.  What  says  Cobden  himself  ? 

You  must  not  judge  me  by  what  I  say  at 
these  tumultuous  public  meetings.  I  con¬ 
stantly  regret  the  necessity  of  violating  good 
taste  and  fine  feeling  in  my  public  harangues. 

I  say  advisedly  WT'rrxxtVy/  for  I  defy  anybody 
to  keep  the  ear  of  the  public  for  seven  years 
upon  any  one  question  without  striving  to 
amuse  as  well  as  instruct.  People  do  not 
attend  public  meetings  to  be  taught,  but  to 
be  excited,  flattered,  and  pleased.  If  they  are 
simply  lectured,  they  may  sit  out  the  lesson 
for  once,  but  they  will  not  come  again  ;  and 
as  I  have  required  them  again  and  again  I 
have  been  obliged  to  amuse  them,  not  by 
standing  on  my  head  or  eating  fire,  but  by 
kindred  feats  of  jugglery,  such  as  appeals  to 
their  self-esteem,  their  combativeness,  or  their 
humor.  You  know  how  easily  in  touching 
their  feelings  one  degenerates  into  flattery, 
vindictiveness,  or  grossness. 

It  would  be  a  relief  to  him,  he  says  to 
know  that  he  should  never  again  have 
to  attend  a  public  meeting.  If  this  was 
true  of  Cobden,  how  much  more  must  it 
have  been  true  of  common  agitators  ! 
The  passions  of  those  whose  interest  was 
threatened  were  of  course  inflamed  to 
fury  by  the  wordy  cannonade,  and  the 
difflculty  of  Peel’s  task  in  bringing  them 
round  was  increased  tenfold.  After  all, 
as  Cobden  admits,  the  agitation  would 
have  failed  had  it  not  been  for  the  Irish 
famine. 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  League  should  be  unjust  to 
Peel,  as  well  as  wanting  in  that  consid¬ 
eration  for  his  position  which  wisdom 
bade  them  show  if  they  wished  to  win 
him  to  their  side.  Unjust,  however, 
they  were.  They  refused  to  recognize 
what  he  had  done  and  was  doing  for  the 
gradual  promotion  of  thie  general  policy 
of  Free  Trade  ;  they  treated  with  con¬ 
tempt  his  great  budget  of  1842,  though 
as  a  step  in  economical  progress  it  was 
second  in  importance  only  to  the  repeal 
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of  the  Com  Law  itself  ;  and  they  per¬ 
sisted  in  fixing  on  him,  who  least  of  all 
men  in  power  deserved  it,  the  entire  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  odium  of  maintaining  a 
system  which  was  paralyzing  trade  and 
spreading  distress  among  the  people. 
Hence  arose  a  personal  quarrel  between 
him  and  Cobden,  of  which  it  would  be 
painful  to  speak  if  it  had  not  been  closed 
by  a  noble  reconciliation.  On  the  fifth 
night  of  a  fierce  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  party  passions  were  at 
fever  heat,  Cobden  made  a  very  bitter 
attack  on  Peel,  accusing  him  of  “  folly 
or  ignorance,  as  a  financier,  treating 
his  fiscal  legislation  with  the  most  cut¬ 
ting  contempt,  and  pointing  to  him,  with 
emphatic  and  passionate  reiteration,  as 
“  individually  responsible”  for  the 
lamentable  and  dangerous  state  of  the 
country.  The  recent  murder  of  Peel’s 
secretary  and  friend,  Mr.  Drummond, 
by  a  bullet,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  intended  for  Peel  himself,  was  in 
everybody’s  mind  ;  and  when  Peel  in  his 
reply  pounced  angrily  on  the  expression 
”  individually  responsible,”  Protection¬ 
ist  hatred  of  the  great  Leaguer  burst 
forth  in  a  fierce  shout  of  denunciation, 
and  a  tornado  followed  in  which  Peel’s 
anger  mounted  still  higher,  all  moral 
bearings  were  lost,  and  all  attempts  at 
explanation  became  fruitless.  Peel 
afterward  positively  disclaimed  the  atro¬ 
cious  meaning  which  had  been  fixed,  in 
the  fury  of  the  moment,  on  his  words  ; 
and  he  surely  might  be  pardoned,  espe¬ 
cially  w’hen  heated  by  debate,  for  fierce¬ 
ly  resenting  an  attempt  to  hold  him  up 
individually  to  a  people  exasperated  by 
suffering  as  the  author  of  their  misery. 
Cobden  himself  avows  that  he  meant  to 
frighten  Peel ;  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  “  when  Peel  bolted  or  betrayed  the 
Protectionists  the  game  would  be  up.” 
”  It  was  this  conviction,”  he  says, 
”  which  induced  me  after  some  deliber¬ 
ation  to  throw  the  responsibility  upon 
Peel ;  and  he  is  not  only  alarmed  at  it, 
but  indiscreet  enough  to  let  everybody 
know  that  he  is  so.”  Surely  this  goes 
far  to  justify  anything  that  Peel  really 
said. 

Mr.  Morley  quotes,  as  the  best  judg¬ 
ment  that  can  be  passed  on  the  affair,  a 
letter  written  immediately  after  it  by 
Cobden,  in  which  Peel  is  accused  of 
hypocritically  feigning  emotion,  and  said 


to  have  incurred  ridicule  as  a  coward. 

“  AA  /  vous  gdtez  le  Soyons  amis”  cried 
somebody  from  the  pit,  when  Augustus 
in  Cinna  was  recounting  the  vices  and 
crimes  of  the  man  whose  hand  he  was 
about  to  take.  For  the  charge  of  simu¬ 
lating  emotion  Mr.  Morley  is  of  course 
able  to  cite  the  authority  of  Disraeli. 
Yet  nobody  who  knows  Peel’s  history 
can  doubt  that,  like  other  members  of 
his  family,  he  had  a  hot  temper,  though 
it  was  usually  under  strict  control.  It 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  was 
“  acting  the  part  of  the  choleric  gentle¬ 
man”  in  the  tempestuous  scene  which 
occurred  when  Parliament  was  dissolved 
upon  the  rejection  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
As  little  was  he  open  to  the  imputation 
of  cowardice  :  he  was  sensitive  to  pain  ; 
all  men  of  fine  organization  are  ;  and 
there  are  traces  in  his  correspondence  of 
his  having  been  rather  ner\-ous,  or  of 
somebody  having  been  nervous  for  him, 
about  plots  :  but  I  believe  I  am  right  in 
saying  that,  besides  his  affair  with 
O’Connell,  whom  he  desperately  strove 
to  drag  into  the  field,  he  on  three  other 
occasions  displayed  his  anachronistic 
propensity  to  fight  duels.  1  know  that 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that,  by 
an  appeal  to  his  feeling  for  the  Queen, 
he  was  dissuaded  from  sending  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  Lord  George  Bentinck,  who 
had  touched  his  honor  on  a  pwsint  on 
which  it  was  particularly  sensitive,  by 
traducing  the  integrity  of  his  relations 
with  his  friends.  It  may  be  surmised 
that  his  equivocal  position  in  the  society 
of  those  days  as  a  cotton-spinner  among 
aristocrats,  made  him  rather  more  pep¬ 
pery  in  resenting  insult  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  been.  What  is  certain  is 
that,  if  readiness  to  look  on  the  muzzle 
of  a  pistol  is  a  proof  of  courage.  Peel 
cannot  have  been  a  coward. 

All  soon  came  right  between  him  and 
Cobden.  The  two  soldiers  of  the  same 
cause,  under  opposite  standards  and  in 
hostile  uniforms,  recognized  each  other 
and  clasped  hands.  Cobden  wrote  Peel, 
whose  defeat  by  the  coalition  of  Whigs 
and  Protectionists  on  the  Coercion  Bill 
was  then  impending,  a  confidential  letter 
promising  him  hearty  support,  conjuring 
him  to  dissolve  Parliament,  and  assuring 
him  if  he  would  of  an  immense  victory. 
He  desired  Peel  to  burn  the  letter. 
Peel  kept  it,  and,  as  Mr.  Morley  says,  a 
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question  may  be  raised  by  those  who 
occupy  themselves  about  minor  morals. 
But  Peel  in  his  answer  says,  "  I  need 
not  give  you  the  assurance  that  I  shall 
regard  your  letter  as  a  communication 
more  purely  confidential  than  if  it  had 
been  written  to  me  by  some  person 
united  to  me  by  the  closest  bonds  of 
private  friendship.”  That  is  to  say 
"  I  have  not  burned  the  letter,  but  I  will 
keep  it  a  dead  secret  and  in  this  Cob- 
den  tacitly  acquiesced.  Peel  must  have 
known  very  well  that  the  letter  would  be 
eminently  honorable  to  the  memory  of 
both  of  them,  and  especially  to  that  of 
the  writer,  who  thus  buried  in  a  moment 
all  past  enmities,  forgot  all  selfish  rival¬ 
ries,  and  threw  himself  into  the  arms  of 
the  statesman  who  had  brought  in  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Law. 

Had  Peel  taken  Cobden’s  advice  and 
dissolved,  no  doubt  Cobden’s  prediction 
would  have  been  fulfilled.  There  would 
have  been  a  total  rout  of  the  Protection¬ 
ists,  and  among  others,  the  member  for 
Shrewsbury  would  have  lost  his  seat. 
But  Peel  could  not,  without  a  scandal¬ 
ous  disregard  of  old  ties,  have  appealed 
to  the  country  against  his  own  party. 
Nor  could  he  have  vaulted  at  once  from 
the  leadership  of  the  Conservatives  to 
the  leadership  of  the  Liberals,  which 
was  what  Cobden  in  effect  proposed.  It 
is,  in  short,  difficult  to  see  how  he  could 
have  done  anything  but  what  he  did. 
Those  who,  like  the  author  of  the  “  Life 
of  Lord  George  Bentinck,”  accuse  him 
of  ”  astuteness,”  and  of  manoeuvring  for 
the  retention  of  his  place,  are  met  by  the 
fact  that,  on  finding  his  Cabinet  divided 
he  resigned,  and  that  Lord  John  Russell 
was  prevented  from  forming  a  govern¬ 
ment  only  by  an  objection  among  his 
own  friends  to  the  appointment  of  Palm¬ 
erston  as  Foreign  Minister,  whic  h  no 
astuteness  in  Peel  could  have  foreseen, 
much  less  have  contrived.*  It  has  been 
plausibly  urged,  and  the  writer  of  this 
paper  used  to  think,  that  Peel  ought  to 
have  held  a  meeting  of  his  party  :  if  he 
was  prevented  from  taking  that  course 
in  any  degree  by  want  of  frankness  and 
moral  courage,  or  even  by  a  punctilious 

*  The  author  of  the  “  Life  of  Lord  George 
Bentincic  ”  calls  this  an  intrigue.  Everybody 
was  an  intriguer  but  he.  The  objector  was 
about  the  most  inflexibly  upright  and  thor¬ 
oughly  straightforward  of  public  men. 
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tenacity  of  his  own  authority  as  minis¬ 
ter,  to  that  extent  he  did  wrong  ;  but  it 
was  certain  that  there  would  be  a  dis¬ 
agreement  at  the  meeting,  probable  that 
there  would  be  a  scene  of  great  violence. 
What  Stanley,  Disraeli,  and  their  section 
wanted  above  all  things  was  to  produce  a 
split ;  and  the  consequence  would  have 
been  that  the  quarrel  in  the  House 
would  only  have  been  made  more  despe¬ 
rate  and  scandalous.  The  result,  how¬ 
ever,  was  inevitable,  nor  was  it  other¬ 
wise  than  welcome  to  Peel,  who  was 
careworn,  exhausted,  ill  in  body,  and 
deeply  wounded  by  the  quarrel  with  old 
friends.  He  fell  from  office,  but  not 
from  power  :  he  remained  the  leading 
man  in  England  ;  and  had  not  his  life 
been  accidentally  cut  short,  the  voice  of 
the  nation  would  almost  certainly  have 
recalled  him  to  the  helm.  On  that  point 
the  author  of  “  Latter-Day  Pamphlets” 
was  quite  right. 

Peel’s  failure  to  make  his  party  turn 
round  with  him  in  1846  has  been  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  success  of  the  Tory 
leaders  in  1867.  But  Mr.  Morley  aptly 
replies  that  the  second  was  a  case  of 
political  principle,  while  the  hrst  was  a 
case  of  pocket.  Besides  this,  in  1867 
expedients  were  used  which  were  quite 
unknown  to  Peel  ;  the  Tories  were  not 
so  much  persuaded  as  decayed :  a 
Minister  put  up  to  say  that  the  House 
of  Commons  would  never  grant  house¬ 
hold  suffrage,  and  the  pitfall  in  which 
that  revolutionary  measure  lurked  was 
carefully  covered  with  Personal  Payment 
of  Rates.  What  is  still  more  important, 
between  1846  and  1867  the  party  had 
undergone  a  most  effective  process  of 
education. 

Still,  there  is  a  moral  to  be  drawn. 
I'he  one  man  in  whom  the  nation  trusted, . 
and  had  reason  to  trust,  was  driven  from, 
power  because  he  had  carried  a  measure 
which  was  urgently  needed  to  give  the 
people  bread,  and  which  was  soon  to  be 
ratified  by  universal  approbation,  even 
those  who  had  most  rancorously  assailed 
its  author  at  the  time  acquiescing  as 
soon  as  acquiescence  became  necessary 
to  them  as  a  passport  to  place.  The 
coalition  against  the  Coercion  Bill,  by 
which  this  was  brought  about,  consisted 
of  three  elements  :  Conservatives  who 
had  themselves  supported  the  Coercion 
Bill  in  its  earlier  stage  ;  Whigs  to  whom 
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coercion  was  familiar,  and  who,  as  soon 
as  they  had  tripped  up  Peel,  resorted  to 
it  again  ;  and  Radicals  who  were  then, 
as  they  are  now,  unused  to  government, 
hardly  conscious  of  its  necessities,  un¬ 
ready  to  avow  Republicanism,  but  ready 
to  make  unlimited  concessions  to  all  who 
demanded  them,  and  let  Irish  insurgents 
or  any  one  who  would  tear  to  pieces  the 
heritage  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
one  great  gainer  by  the  transaction  was 
a  man  whose  motives  were  purely  per¬ 
sonal,  as  he  used  afterward  very  frankly 
to  avow  ;  who,  on  a  question  affecting 
not  a  mere  political  theory,  but  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  the  people  who  were  starving 
round  him,  was  taking  a  course  contrary 
to  his  often  recorded  convictions,  and 
traducing  with  laborious  virulence  the 
character  and  career  of  a  statesman 
whom  he  knew  to  be  doing  right,  on 
whom  a  little  time  before  he  had  been 
lavishing  his  adulation,  and  to  whom  he 
had  been  a  suitor  for  place.  The  pro¬ 
gressive  domination  of  such  characters 
is  the  inherent  tendency  of  the  party 
system. 

In  spite  of  their  conflicts  Peel  and 
Cobden  were  really  united  in  their  poli¬ 
tical  lives,  and  it  may  be  said  that  in 
death  they  were  not  divided.  Neither 
of  them  was  buried  in  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey.  Peel  lies  among  his  family  and 
neighbors,  Cobden  lies  in  a  country 
churchyard.  .A  man  who  has  worked  for 
fame  will  like  to  rest  in  a  pantheon  ;  a 
man  who  has  worked  for  duty  and  for 
the  approbation  of  the  power  of  duty 
will  perhaps  prefer  to  rest  by  the  side  of 
honest  labor,  and  among  those  whom  he 
has  loved. 

Free  Trade  still  stands  pretty  much 
where  it  stood  on  the  morrow  of  the  re¬ 
conciliation  of  Cobden  with  Peel.  Their 
visions — Cobden’s  visions  at  least — have 
not  been  fulfilled.  The  reason  has  been 
already  given.'  England,  while  she 
preaches  Free  Trade,  and  thinks  all  the 
*  world  demented  because  it  will  not  listen 
to  her  preaching,  is  herself  not  a  Free 
Trade  nation.  She  raises  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  by  import  dutes  which,  though  ad¬ 
mirably  well  adjusted  to  her  special  cir¬ 
cumstances,  are  not  the  less  interferences 
with  freedom  of  trade.  Every  nation 
has  its  tariff,  every  nation  will  continue 
to  have  its  tariff  so  long  as  money  for 
establishments  and  armaments  is  re¬ 


quired  :  and  for  tariffs,  as  was  said  be¬ 
fore,  there  is  no  absolute  rule  ;  each 
country  must  be  allowed  to  frame  its 
own.  Cobden  assumed  that  the  world 
was  a  single  community  ;  he  could  not 
bring  the  human  race  to  that  far-off  goal 
of  philanthropy,  though  he  did  some¬ 
thing  to  help  it  on  its  way. 

It  seems  at  the  ptesent  moment  as  if 
the  same  thing  might  be  said  with  too 
much  truth  about  the  Irish  Question. 
It  was  upon  a  Coercion  Bill  that 
the  Peel  Government  fell,  Cobden  vo¬ 
ting  against  the  Bill,  though  appar¬ 
ently  more  because  this  was  the  regu¬ 
lar  line  of  his  political  section  than 
in  obedience  to  any  strong  opinion  of 
his  own.  His  biographer's  hostility  to 
such  measures  is  more  decided.  **  The 
Ministry,”  he  says,  ”  resorted  for  the 
eighteenth  time  since  the  Union  to  the 
stale  device  of  a  Coercion  Bill,  that 
stereotyped  avowal— and  always  made, 
strange  to  say,  without  shame  or  contri¬ 
tion — of  the  secular  neglect  and  incom- 
pctency  of  the  English  government  of 
Ireland.”  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  not  in¬ 
competent,  nor  had  he  neglected  the 
Irish  Question  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  had 
studied  it  for  thirty  years  with  all  the 
advantages  which  a  successive  tenure  of 
the  Irish  Secretaryship,  the  Home 
Secretaryship,  and  the  Premiership  could 
afford,  and  with  an  anxiety  proportioned 
to  his  consciousness  that,  as  he  said. 
Ireland  was  the  difficulty  of  his  admin¬ 
istration.  VV’e  must  therefore  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  believe  that  the  temporary  re¬ 
inforcement  of  public  justice  in  Ireland 
during  outbreaks  of  murderous  anarchy 
caused  by  agitation  or  distress,  and 
when  the  ordinary  law  has  become  evi¬ 
dently  insufficient,  though  it  may  not  be 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  statesmanship,  is 
not  the  lowest  depth  of  ignorance,  care¬ 
lessness,  or  folly.  That  force,  while 
necessarily  used  to  restrain  disorder,  is 
no  remedy  for  an  economical  malady,  is 
a  truth  as  certain  and  as  fruitful  as  that 
the  strait  waistcoat  necessarily  used  to 
control  madness  in  its  paroxysms  is  no 
remedy  for  a  disease  of  the  lungs. 

Mr.  Morley’s  own  policy  for  Ireland 
is  not  stated  in  these  volumes,  but  we 
may  divine  that  he  would  like  to  govern 
Ireland  through  leaders  of  Irish  opinion 
So  should  we  all  if  it  were  possible  ;  un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  even  less  possible  now 
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than  it  was  when  Peel’s  Coercion  Bill 
was  brought  in.  O’Connell  was  not 
strong  on  the  side  of  truth  of  honor  ; 
nor  was  he  the  offspring  of  a  high  politi¬ 
cal  civilization.  Cobden  says  of  him, 
that  though  they  were  on  friendly  terms 
he  never  shook  hands  with  him  or  faced 
his  smile  without  a  feeling  of  insecurity; 
and  that  as  for  trusting  him  on  any  pub¬ 
lic  question  where  his  vanity  or  his 
passions  might  interpose,  he  should  as 
soon  have  thought  of  an  alliance  with 
an  Ashantee  chief.  Still  O’Connell  was 
a  real  power  ;  through  the  priesthood, 
which  was  devoted  to  him,  he  command¬ 
ed  all  Ireland,  the  division  which  now 
exists  between  the  priest  party  and  the 
Fenians  or  Nationalists  not  having  com¬ 
menced  in  his  time  ;  if  he  made  terms 
he  was  able  to  keep  them  ;  he  had  com¬ 
paratively  little  need  of  further  agitation 
to  sustain  his  popularity,  nor  did  any 
competitor  threaten  his  demagogic 
throne.  His  successors  are  men  who 
are  at  the  most  leaders  of  a  section  with 
another  section  against  them  ;  not  one 
of  them  has  or  ever  has  had  a  tithe  either 
of  his  ability  or  of  his  power  ;  every  one 
of  them  subsists  solely  by  agitation,  and 
can,  therefore,  never  afford  to  bring  it 
to  a  close  ;  if  he  did,  a  more  dynamitic 
rival  would  immediately  pluck  him 
down.  Government  can  only  degrade 
itself  by  these  alliances  ;  degradation 
was  about  the  only  fruit  of  alliance  even 
with  O’Connell.  In  truth,  if  compliance 
with  the  demands  of  Irish  demagogism 
is  to  be  the  principle  of  imperial  policy, 
it  would  be  better  at  once  to  spare  our¬ 
selves  a  tedious  and  humiliating  haggle 
which  can  end  only  in  one  way,  for  the 
last  demand  of  Irish  demagogism  must 
and  will  be  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  Morley  has  perhaps  hardly  taken  in 
the  fact  that  among  the  Irish  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  political  incendiar¬ 
ism  is  a  trade. 

To  talk  of  English  government  and 
misgovemment  of  Ireland  is  misleading 
in  fact,  though  indispensable  to  the 
theory  that  Ireland  has  no  faults  of  her 
own — a  theory  not  easily  accepted  by 
those  who  on  the  other  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  have  seen  the  Irish  unanimously 
supporting  slavery,  and  forming,  under 
the  vile  leaders  whom  they  invariably 
choose,  the  regular  rank  and  file  of 
American  corruption.  When  England 


won  elective  government  for  herself,  that 
is  in  1832,  she  won  it  for  Ireland  also. 
Ireland  has  a  much  larger  number  of  re¬ 
presentatives  in  the  House  of  Commons 
than  Scotland,  and  for  a  long  time  she 
held  the  balance  between  the  parties. 
But  Mr.  Morley  has  to  record  Cobden’s 
verdict  on  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Irishmen  at  Westminster.  “  The  most 
discouraging  thing  to  an  English  mem¬ 
ber  of  Parliament  who  wishes  to  do  well 
to  Ireland  is  the  quality  of  the  men  sent 
to  represent  it  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ;  hardly  a  man  of  business  among 
them  ;  and  not  three  who  are  prepared 
cordially  to  co-operate  together  for  any 
one  common  object.”  "  Would  it 
mend  matters,”  asks  Cobden,  ”  if  such 
men  were  sitting  in  Dublin  instead  of 
London  ?”  For  the  Galway  contract 
Irish  members  were  only  too  ready  to 
co-operate  ;  to  that  job  for  more  than 
one  session  all  worthier  objects  were  sac¬ 
rificed,  and  for  the  sake  of  it  all  natural 
and  honorable  connections  were  disre¬ 
garded.  Let  it  be  shown  that  in  one  in¬ 
stance,  during  its  long  tenure  of  power, 
the  Liberal  party  has  refused  to  enter¬ 
tain  any  reasonable  proposal  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland  supported  by  the  body 
of  Irish  members.  Unless  this  can  be 
done,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  Ireland 
through  the  representatives  of  her  choice 
has  misgoverned  England  fully  as  much 
as  England  has  misgoverned  Ireland,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  entirely  evil  and 
ever  increasing  influence  of  the  Irish 
vote  over  the  city  constituencies  on  this 
side  of  St.  George’s  Channel. 

There  is  a  sense,  indeed,  in  which 
Ireland  may  be  said  to  be  misgoverned 
by  England,  but  in  which  England  also 
misgoverns  herself.  Were  it  not  so,  a 
power  which  has  coped  with  the  world  in 
arms  would  not  be  showing  mistrust  of 
itself,  and  almost  quailing  before  the 
menaces  of  the  Irish  Land  League  and  its 
American  confederates.  Two  difficul¬ 
ties  at  this  crisis  are  pressing  on  the  na¬ 
tion.  One  is  an  economical  difficulty 
peculiar  to  Ireland,  and  consisting  mainly 
in  the  multiplication  of  an  unprosperous 
peasantry  on  an  unproductive  country 
under  the  influence  of  a  Church  which 
does  not  teach  prudence,  and  in  its  own 
interest  discourages  emigration.  The 
other  is  a  political  difficulty,  extending 
to  the  affairs  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
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felt  especially  In  moments  of  national 
peril,  or  where,  as  in  dealing  with  the 
Irish  Question,  forecast  and  a  steady 
course  of  systematic  and  resolute  action 
are  required.  It  consists  in  the  weak* 
ness  of  a  supreme  government  vested  in 
a  body  far  too  large  for  united  council, 
and  distracted  in  itself  by  faction, 
established  and  consecrated  under  the 
name  of  party.  The  inability  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  at  present  elect¬ 


ed  and  organized,  to  govern  the  coun¬ 
try,  has  been  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  the  nation  by  these  calamitous  and 
humiliating  events  not  less  forcibly  than 
by  anything  immediately  connected  with 
the  Irish  question.  Even  this  hideous 
struggle  of  civilization  with  murderous 
anarchy  may  in  the  end  bring  more  good 
than  evil  to  the  nation  if  the  proper 
moral  be  drawn. — The  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 


THOUGHT-READING.* 

BY  PROFESSOR  BARRETT,  EDMUND  GURNEY,  AND  FREDERIC  W.  H.  MYERS. 


Among  the  “  petits  jeux  innocents” 
of  modem  drawing-rooms,  a  form  of 
pastime  known  as  the  willing  game  has 
enjoyed  of  late  considerable  popularity. 
The  game  admits  of  many  variations, 
but  is  usually  played  somewhat  as  fol¬ 
lows.  One  of  the  party,  generally  a 
lady,  leaves  the  room,  and  the  rest  de¬ 
termine  on  something  which  she  is  to  do 
on  her  return — as  to  take  a  flower  from 
some  specifled  vase,  or  to  strike  some 
specified  note  on  the  piano.  She  is  then 
recalled,  and  one  or  more  of  the  ”  will- 
ers”  place  their  hands  lightly  on  her 
shoulders.  Sometimes  nothing  hap¬ 
pens  ;  sometimes  she  strays  vaguely 
about  ;  sometimes  she  moves  to  the 
right  part  of  the  room  and  does  the 
thing,  or  something  like  the  thing,  which 
she  has  been  willed  to  do.  Nothing 
could  at  first  sight  look  less  like  a  prom¬ 
ising  starting-point  for  a  new  branch  of 
scientific  inquiry.  It  is  pretty  obvious 
that  the  will  of  the  players  is  generally 
most  efficacious  when  it  expresses  itself 
in  a  gentle  fush.  And  even  when  the 
utmost  care  is  used  to  maintain  the  light 
contact  without  giving  any  impulse  what¬ 
ever,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  the 
limits  of  any  given  subject’s  sensibility 
to  slight  muscular  impressions.  The 
experiments  of  Drs.  Carpenter  and 
Beard,  and  other  unpublished  ones  on 
w’hich  we  can  rely,  have  convinced  us 
that  the  difference  between  one  person 
and  another  in  this  respect  is  very 


*  The  facts  recorded  in  this  paper  are  ex¬ 
tracted  from  a  fuller  Report  presented  to  the 
Council  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research. 


great ;  and  that  with  some  organizations 
a  variation  of  pressure  so  slight  that  the 
supposed  ”  wilier”  may  be  quite  un¬ 
aware  of  exercising  i\,  but  which  he  ap¬ 
plies  according  as  the  movements  are  on 
the  right  track  or  not,  may  afford  a  kind 
of  Yes  or  No  indication  quite  sufficient 
for  a  clue. 

A  remarkable  case  of  this  tactile  sensi¬ 
bility  came  under  our  notice  some  years 
ago.  A  young  lady  could  write  words, 
or  even  rudely  copy  sketches,  which  had 
been  shown  to  her  mother  and  not  to 
herself,  the  mother  sitting  behind  her 
and  placing  a  finger  on  the  girl’s  bare 
arm,  even  above  the  flexed  elbow.  Care¬ 
ful  experiment  by  all  three  of  us  con¬ 
vinced  us  that  in  this  case  the  probably 
unconscious  and  certainly  indiscernible 
movements  of  the  touching  finger  served 
to  convey  a  sufficient  guidance  to  the 
girl's  delicate  skin  and  quick  intelli¬ 
gence.  To  persons  familiar  with  cases 
of  this  kind,  the  protestations  of  the 
drawing-room  :  “You  can  see  that  I  did 
not  push  !”  “  The  idea  flashed  into 

my  mind  without  my  feeling  the  least 
pushing  !”  and  so  forth — will  naturally 
sound  anything  but  convincing. 

There  is  another  thing  which,  though 
of  little  positive  importance,  does  as 
much  perhaps  to  predispose  scientific 
persons  against  such  experiments  as 
even  the  facilities  they  offer  for  uncon¬ 
scious  self-deception  ;  namely,  the  obvi¬ 
ously  unbalanced  and  chaotic  state  of 
mind  in  which  the  subject  is  sure  to  be 
approached  in  any  casual  social  gather¬ 
ing,  and  the  ludicrous  jargon  of  scien¬ 
tific  terms  with  which  it  gets  involved. 
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The  courage  of  ignorance  is  nowhere 
more  strikingly  displayed.  The  ease 
and  suddenness  with  which  the  female 
mind  especially  will  leap  from  the  sur¬ 
mise  that  it  is  "  cheating”  to  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  it  is  ”  electricity”  is  surpris¬ 
ing,  till  one  remembers  that  the  fair 
leaper  is  probably  guiltless  of  any  sort 
of  personal  acquaintance  with  either 
form  of  energy.  Similarly,  ”  It  is  mag¬ 
netism,”  seems  a  perfectly  sufficient  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  matter  to  many  who  for 
a  thousand  pounds  could  not  write  down 
a  single  true  sentence  on  the  ascertained 
laws  of  magnetic  attraction.  If  one  vent¬ 
ures  euphemistically  to  suggest  this, 
they  usually  take  refuge  in  “  animal 
magnetism” — a  phrase  so  obviously  or¬ 
dained  by  Providence  as  a  secure  retreat 
that  it  would  be  brutal  to  drive  them  to 
bay  on  it.  But,  after  all,  a  certain 
amount  of  such  vaporing,  even  were  it 
unavoidable,  might  for  a  sufficient  ob¬ 
ject  be  as  stoically  borne  as  the  physical 
atmosphere  of  a  chemical  laboratory. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  is  there  even  a 
primd  facie  case,  in  performances  of  the 
sort  described,  for  any  obscurer  cause 
than  mere  muscular  susceptibility  ?  Scat¬ 
tered  instances,  pointing  to  an  affirma¬ 
tive  answer,  will,  we  think,  be  encoun¬ 
tered  from  time  to  time  by  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  search.  Thus,  on  one 
occasion  a  young  Peruvian  lady,  sitting 
with  a  large  pile  of  ivory  letters  before 
her,  selected  from  among  them,  with 
great  rapidity,  the  letters  which  formed 
certain  words  chosen  by  one  of  us,  and 
known  to  no  one  else,  he  standing  be¬ 
hind  her  with  his  fingers  lightly  touching 
her  shoulders.  He  certainly  could  not 
by  any  intentional  effort  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  have  succeeded  in  guiding  the  girl’s 
fingers  in  their  rapid  fumbling  motion 
among  the  chaos  of  letters  heaped  con¬ 
fusedly  together.  On  another  occasion 
one  of  us  witnessed  the  successful  per¬ 
formance  by  a  lady — the  daughter  of  an 
eminent  savant — of  extremely  varied  and 
complicated  operations  silently  fixed 
upon  by  him  in  her  absence.  For  in¬ 
stance,  he  decided  that  she  should  pick 
up  a  little  agate  ornament  standing  amid 
some  twenty  other  small  objects  on  a 
shelf,  should  put  it  inside  a  certain  cov¬ 
ered  jar  in  another  part  of  the  room,  re- 
op>en  the  jar,  remove  the  ornament,  and 
hand  it  to  a  certain  friend  who  was 


present.  This  was  done  not  only  cor¬ 
rectly  to  the  smallest  detail,  but  so  rap¬ 
idly  that  the  hypothesis  of  unconscious 
muscular  action  on  the  part  of  the 
“  wilier,”  who  lightly  touched  the  lady’s 
shoulders,  seemed,  to  say  the  least,  a 
violent  one.  Still  more  was  this  the 
case  when  selected  notes  on  the  piano 
were  four  times  in  succession  correctly 
struck,  and  particular  books,  fixed  upon 
at  random,  were  taken  from  a  full  book¬ 
case  on  six  consecutive  trials.  Finally 
the  hands,  though  placed  near,  were  not 
allowed  to  touch  the  person  of  the 
guesser  ;  the  effect  of  this  was  to  render 
the  performance  slower  and  more  hesi¬ 
tating,  but  nevertheless  even  now  the 
number  of  the  successes  exceeded  that 
of  the  failures  ;  while  of  course  the  odds 
against  success  remained  on  each  occa¬ 
sion  enormous.  In  these  experiments  it 
was  very  noticeable  that  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  successful  results  (in  fact, 
almost  unbroken  success  if  the  tips  of 
the  fingers  of  the  wilier  touched  the 
guesser)  occurred  when  a  near  relative 
of  the  guesser  was  the  “  wilier.”  This 
sort  of  circumstance  is  very  common, 
and  must  naturally  excite  suspicion  ;  for 
clearly  no  one  in  such  a  case  can  call  on 
Science  to  accept  as  strict  evidence  any 
private  conviction  of  his  own,  based  on 
knowledge  of  the  family,  that  deception 
was  out  of  the  question. 

Instances  like  these,  in  fact,  need  the 
utmost  caution  before  they  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted  in  evidence  at  all.  Even  apart 
from  the  doubts  incident  to  physical 
contact,  many  other  sources  of  conscious 
or  unconscious  delusion  remain  to  be 
guarded  against.  Indications  may  be 
given,  not  only  by  a  preconcerted  code,* 
but  by  the  most  transitory  direction  of 
the  glance,  or  the  slightest  shade  of 
facial  expression.  An  equally  obvious 
danger  lies  in  low  whispering,  or  even 
soundless  movement  of  the  lips  ;  and  the 
faintest  accent  of  approval  or  disap¬ 
proval  in  question  or  comment  may 
give  a  hint  as  to  whether  the  effort  is 
tending  in  the  right  direction  and  thus 
guide  to  the  mark  by  successive  approx¬ 
imations.  Any  exhibition  of  the  kind 

*  For  elaborate  codes  of  this  kind  see  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Magatine  jfor  November,  1880,  and  Mr. 
Irving  Bishop’s  book  ”  Second-Sight  Ex¬ 
plained.” 
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before  a  promiscuous  company  is  nearly 
sure  to  be  vitiated  by  one  or  other  of 
these  sources  of  error.  For  instance, 
Mr.  Bishop  and  Mr.  Stuart  Cumberland 
— whose  results,  though  very  uncertain 
and  apparently  never  obtained  without 
contact  or  proximity  almost  amounting 
to  contact,  still  seem  in  some  cases 
sufficiently  unlike  mere  “  muscle-read¬ 
ing”  to  warrant  further  inquiry — have 
obtained  their  reputation  under  precisely 
the  conditions  which  we  think  it  essen¬ 
tial  to  avoid.*  And  we  have  found  it 
impossible,  in  spite  of  exceptional  pains, 
adequately  to  test  the  so-called  clairvoy¬ 
ance^  or  thought-reading,  of  Louie 
Heriot,  as  exhibited  at  the  Westminster 
Aquarium  and  elsewhere.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous,  in  fact,  that  precision  can  only  be 
attained  by  repeated  experimentation  in 
a  limited  circle  of  persons  known  to  each 
other,  and  amenable  to  scientific  control. 

An  experience  extending  over  several 
years,  while  warning  us  against  paid  or 
public  exhibitions,  has  taught  us  that  to 
procure  in  private  life  a  suitable  subject, 
with  the  opportunity  of  frequent  and 
stringent  inquiry,  is  no  easy  matter. 
But  by  a  fortunate  accident,  after  long 
waiting,  one  of  us  heard  of  a  family  in 
which  the  attempt  to  obtain  phenomena 
of  the  kind  in  question,  regarded  purely 
as  an  evening’s  amusement,  had  been 
attended  with  singular  success. 

Our  informant  was  Mr.  C — ,  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  unblemished  character,  and 
whose  integrity  indeed  has,  it  so  hap¬ 
pens,  been  exceptionally  tested.  He 
has  six  children,  five  girls  and  one  boy, 
ranging  now  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
seventeen,  all  thoroughly  healthy,  as  free 
as  possible  from  morbid  or  hysterical 
symptoms,  and  in  manner  perfectly 
simple  and  childlike.  The  father  stated 
that  any  one  of  these  children  (except 
the  youngest),  as  well  as  a  young  ser¬ 
vant  girl  who  had  lived  with  the  family 
for  two  years,  was  frequently  able  to 
designate  correctly,  without  contact  or 
sign,  a  card  or  other  object  fixed  on  in 
the  child’s  absence.  During  the  year 
which  has  elapsed  since  we  first  heard  of 


*  For  the  report  of  a  somewhat  hurried 
scientific  inquiry  into  Mr.  Bishop’s  powers, 
see  Naturt  for  June  23,  iSSi.  A  fortnight 
later  the  same  journal  published  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  report  by  one  of  the  present  writers  on  the 
subject  of  this  paper. 


this  family,  seven  visits,  mostly  of  sev¬ 
eral  days’  duration,  have  been  paid  to 
the  town  where  they  live,  by  ourselves 
and  several  scientific  friends,  and  on 
these  occasions  daily  experiments  have 
been  made.*  Before  proceeding,  how¬ 
ever,  to  an  account  of  the  precise  re¬ 
sults  obtained  on  the  last  visit  by  the 
present  writers,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
give  a  general  sketch  of  the  character 
and  method  of  the  inquiry. 

This  has  taken  place  partly  in  Mr. 
C — ’s  house,  and  partly  in  lodgings  or 
in  a  private  room  of  an  hotel,  occupied 
by  some  of  our  number.  Having  se¬ 
lected  at  random  one  child,  whom  we 
desired  to  leave  the  room  and  wait  at 
some  distance,  we  would  choose  a  card 
from  a  pack,  or  write  on  paper  a  num¬ 
ber  or  a  name  which  occurred  to  us  at 
the  moment.  Generally,  but  not  always, 
this  was  shown  to  the  members  of  the 
family  present  in  the  room  ;  but  no  one 
member  was  always  present,  and  we 
were  sometimes  entirely  alone.  We 
then  recalled  the  child,  one  of  us  always 
assuring  himself  that,  when  the  door  was 
suddenly  opened,  she  was  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  (in  their  own  house  at  the 
further  end  of  a  passage),  though  this 
was  usually  a  superfluity  of  caution,  as 
our  habit  was  to  avoid  all  utterance  of 
what  was  chosen.  Before  leaving  the 
room  the  child  had  been  informed  of  the 
general  nature  of  the  test  we  intended  to 
select,  as  "  this  will  be  a  card,”  or 
“  this  will  be  a  name.”  On  re  entering 
she  stood — sometimes  turned  by  us  with 
her  face  to  the  wall,  oftener  with  her 
eyes  directed  toward  the  ground,  and 
usually  close  to  us  and  remote  from  her 
family — for  a  period  of  silence  varying 
from  a  few  seconds  to  a  minute,  till  she 
called  out  to  us  some  number,  card,  or 
whatever  it  might  be.  If  this  was  in¬ 
correct,  we  usually  allowed  a  second 
trial,  and  occasionally  a  third.  At  short 
intervals  another  child  was  chosen  or  a 
different  test  applied.  To  give  an  ex¬ 
ample  :  the  following  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  evening  of  April  12th,  in 
the  presence  of  two  of  our  number  and 


*  Two  of  the  children  also  spent  a  few  days 
in  London  in  January  last ;  but  a  hurried,  and 
to  them  an  exciting,  visit  was  necessarily  prej¬ 
udicial  to  a  class  of  experiments  in  which,  if 
genuine,  the  mental  condition  must  obviously 
be  all-imporunt. 
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the  family.  The  first  attempt  of  one  of 
the  children  was  to  state  (without  search¬ 
ing)  the  hiding-place  of  some  small  ob¬ 
ject,  the  place  having  been  chosen  by 
ourselves,  with  the  full  range  of  the 
house,  and  then  communicated  to  the 
other  members  of  the  family.  This  was 
effected  in  one  case  only  out  of  four. 
The  next  attempt  was  to  give  the  name 
of  some  familiar  object  agreed  on  in  the 
child’s  absence,  as  "  sponge,”  “  pepper- 
castor,”  etc.  This  was  successful  on  a 
first  trial  in  six  cases  out  of  fourteen. 
We  then  chose  a  card  from  a  full  pack 
in  the  child’s  absence,  and  called  upon 
her  to  name  it  on  her  return.  This  was 
successful  at  once  in  six  cases  out  of 
thirteen.  We  then  tried  holding  small 
objects  in  the  hand,  as  a  ”  latch-key,” 
a  “half-sovereign,”  a  ”  green  ball” — 
which  were  at  once  rightly  named  in  five 
cases  out  of  six.  A  harder  trial  was 
now  introduced.  The  maid-servant  hav¬ 
ing  left  the  room,  one  of  us  wrote  down 
the  name  ”  Michael  Davitt,”  showed  it 
round,  and  then  put  the  paper  in  his 
pocket.  The  door  was  now  opened,  and 
the  girl  recalled  from  the  end  of  the  pas¬ 
sage.  She  stood  close  to  the  door  amid 
absolute  silence,  and  with  her  eyes  on 
the  ground — all  of  us  meanwhile  fixing 
our  attention  on  the  appointed  name — 
and  gave  after  a  few  seconds  the  name 
”  Michael  ”  and  then  almost  immediate¬ 
ly  “  Davitt,”  To  avoid  any  association 
of  ideas,  we  then  chose  imaginary  names, 
made  up  by  ourselves  at  the  moment, 
as  ”  Samuel  Morris,”  ”  John  Thomas 
Parker,”  ”  Phoebe  Wilson.”  The 
names  were  given  correctly  in  toio  at  the 
first  trial  in  five  cases  out  of  ten.  Three 
cases  were  complete  failures,  and  in  two 
the  names  given  bore  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  selected  by  us,  ”  Jacob 
Williams,”  being  given  as  "Jacob 
Wild,”  and  ”  Emily  Walker”  as  ”  ’En- 
ery  Walker.”  It  was  now  getting  late, 
and  both  we  and  the  younger  children 
were  very  tired  ;  and  four  concluding 
attempts  to  guess  the  name  of  a  town  in 
England  were  all  failures,  though  one  of 
us  had  previously  obtained  remarkable 
success  with  this  very  experiment.* 

*  Less  ordinary  names  than  those  above 
given  were  correctly  guessed  by  the  children 
on  later  occasions,  as  Isaac  Harding,  Esther 
Ogle,  Arthur  Higgins,  Alfred  Henderson. 
Names  which  begin  with  a  vowel  or  H  are 
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This  sitting  may  serve  as  an  example 
of  those  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the 
family  ;  but  it  will  be  well  to  give  also  a 
group  of  results  obtained  when  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  family  was  aware  of  the  select¬ 
ed  object.  On  the  13th  of  April  two 
ladies  from  a  distance,  absolute  stran¬ 
gers  to  the  family,  visited  the  house 
^ong  with  two  of  ourselves.  Eleven 
times  running  we  chose  a  card  at  ran¬ 
dom,  and  on  six  of  these  occasions  one 
of  the  children  named  the  selected  card 
(giving  both  suit  and  pips,  or  fully  des¬ 
ignating  the  court  card)  correctly  at  the 
first  trial ;  twice  the  card  was  named 
correctly  on  the  second  trial ;  and  three 
cases  were  failures.  On  none  of  these 
occasions  was  it  even  remotely  possible 
for  the  child  to  obtain  by  any  ordinary 
means  a  knowledge  of  the  card  selected. 
Our  own  facial  expression  was  the  only 
index  open  to  her  ;  and  even  if  we  had 
not  purposely  looked  as  neutral  as  possi¬ 
ble,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  we 
could  have  unconsciously  carried,  say, 
the  two  of  diamonds  written  on  our  fore¬ 
heads. 

The  outline  of  results  during  the 
present  investigation,  which  extend¬ 
ed  over  six  days,  stands  as  follows  : 
Altogether  382  trials  were  made.  In 
the  case  of  letters  of  the  alphabet,  of 
cards,  and  of  numbers  of  two  figures, 
the  chances  against  success  on  a  first 
trial  would  naturally  be  25  to  i,  51  to  i, 
and  89  to  I,  respectively  ;  in  the  case  of 
surnames  they  would  of  course  be  in¬ 
definitely  greater.  Cards  were  far  most 
frequently  employed,  and  the  odds  in 
their  case  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  medi¬ 
um  sample  ;  according  to  which,  out  of 
the  whole  series  of  382  trials,  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  successes  at  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  by  an  ordinary  guesser  would 
be  7  Yi.  Of  our  trials,  1 27  were  successes 
on  the  first  attempt,  56  on  the  second, 
19  on  the  third,  making  202  in  all.  On 
most  of  the  occasions  of  failure,  1 80  in 
number,  second  trials  were  made  ;  but 
in  some  cases  the  guesser  professed  in- 

preferable  to  those  which  begin  with  some  pro* 
nounced  consonant,  as  minimizing  the  chance 
of  suggestion  by  conscious  or  unconscious 
whispering  or  movement  of  the  lips.  It  is 
worth  mentioning  that  experiments  on  naming 
towns,  hiding-places,  and  objects  held  in  the 
hand,  as  being  less  decisive,  or  at  any  rate  less 
striking,  than  the  others,  were  almost  entirely 
abandoned  after  this  first  evening. 
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ability,  and  declined  to  make  more  than 
one,  and  in  others  we  allowed  three  ; 
no  trial  beyond  the  third  was  ever 
allowed.  During  the  last  day  or  two  of 
trial,  after  it  had  occurred  to  us  to  no¬ 
tice  the  point,  we  found  that  of  the  fail¬ 
ures  to  guess  a  card  at  the  first  trial, 
those  wrong  both  in  suit  and  number 
were  a  small  minority.  Our  most  strik¬ 
ing  piece  of  success,  when  the  thing  se¬ 
lected  was  divulged  to  none  of  the  fam¬ 
ily,  was  five  cards  running  named  cor¬ 
rectly  on  a  first  trial ;  the  odds  against 
this  happening  once  in  our  series  were 
considerably  over  a  million  to  i.  We  had 
altogether  a  good  many  similar  batches, 
the  two  longest  runs  being  8  consecutive 
successes,  once  with  cards  and  once  with 
names  ;  where  the  adverse  odds  in  the 
former  case  were  over  142  millions  to  i, 
and  in  the  latter  something  incalculably 
greater.  If  we  add  to  these  results  oth¬ 
ers  obtained  on  previous  visits,  it  seems 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  hypothesis 
of  mere  coincidence  is  practically  ex¬ 
cluded.  But  common  sense  demands 
that  every  mode  of  explanation  known 
to  us  should  be  exhausted  before  the 
possibility  of  an  unknown  mode  is  con¬ 
sidered  ;  and  we  may  now  inquire 
whether  any  other  recognized  cause  will 
sufficiently  account  for  the  results. 

We  ne^  not  dwell  long  on  the  general 
objection  that  a  morbid  state  of  mind, 
or  craving  for  notoriety,  may  have  fur¬ 
nished  the  children  with  exceptional 
powers  of  deluding  us.  Such  diseased 
conditions  have,  no  doubt,  again  and 
again  prompted  to  extraordinary  feats  of 
deception.  But  whatever  the  impulse  to 
deceive,  yet  all  recognized  means  of 
gratifying  it  having  (as  we  hold)  been 
excluded  where  our  own  party  alone 
knew  the  things  selected  to  be  done,  the 
attribution  of  the  power  of  doing  them 
to  the  children’s  mental  condition  would 
be  rather  a  restatement  than  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  problem.  Of  more  special 
explanations,  collusion  is  the  most  obvi¬ 
ous.  This,  again,  seems  completely 
guarded  against  by  exclusion  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family,  either  from  the  room 
or  from  participation  in  the  requisite 
knowledge  ;  and  a  group  of  results  like 
that  mentioned  above,  obtained  under 
these  conditions,  and  reaching  or  even 
exceeding  the  average  success  of  the 
whole  series,  goes  far  to  negative  the 


hypothesis  of  collusion  at  the  times  when 
members  of  the  family  were  in  the  se¬ 
cret.  The  indirect  argument  from  vexa¬ 
tious  runs  of  failure  on  just  the  occa¬ 
sions  when  the  children  seemed  most 
anxious  for  success,  may  be  further  sug¬ 
gested  for  what  it  is  worth.  We  are 
aware  that  the  exceptional  nature  of  this 
inquiry  goes  far  to  invalidate  arguments 
founded  on  character  and  demeanor  ; 
and  on  this  head,  therefore,  will  only 
state  our  conviction  that  any  candid 
critic,  present  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  experiments,  would  have  carried 
away  a  far  more  vivid  impression  of 
their  genuineness  than  the  bare  printed 
record  can  possibly  convey.  Of  more 
real  importance  is  the  hypothesis  of  ex¬ 
alted  sensibility  of  the  ordinary  sense 
organs.  We  could  discover  no  indica^ 
tion  of  this  in  any  of  its  known  forms  ; 
but  by  way  of  precaution,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  we  commonly  avoided 
even  whispering  any  word,  number,  or 
name  that  we  had  selected  ;  and  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  excluded  child,  when  the 
door  was  opened,  would  in  every  case 
have  satisfied  the  most  exacting  critic. 
The  explanation  which  might  be  sought 
in  unconscious  indications  given  by  the 
sitters,  and  especially  in  the  movement 
of  the  lips,  has  been  already  adverted 
to.  Coming  as  we  did  to  this  investiga¬ 
tion  with  considerable  previous  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  same  kind,  we  were  through¬ 
out  strictly  on  our  guard  against  giving 
such  indications  ourselves  ;  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  their  being  given  by  the  family 
was  of  course  excluded  where  the  family 
were  ignorant  of  the  selected  word  or 
thing  ;  and  on  the  remaining  occasions 
our  perpetual  vigilant  watch  never  de-, 
tected  a  trace  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  absolute  docility  of  the  children — 
both  the  guesser  and  the  others — in  tak¬ 
ing  any  position  in  the  room  that  we  in¬ 
dicated,  was  naturally  an  assistance  to 
our  precautions.  It  may  be  further 
mentioned  that,  on  a  previous  visit 
made  by  one  of  us,  the  child  called  the 
required  name  though  the  shut  door  or 
from  an  adjoining  room,  having  thus 
been  completely  isolated  from  the  very 
beginning  to  the  very  end  of  the  experi¬ 
ment.* 

*  Among  the  friends  above  referred  to  as 
having  taken  part  in  these  inquiries  are  Pro* 
fessor  balfour  Stewart,  and  Professor  A.  Hop- 
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It  must  be  remembered  that  our  great 
preoccupation  throughout  was  to  guard 
against  delusion.  Had  the  phenomena 
been  sufficiently  established  to  allow  of 
a  systematic  search  for  their  underlying 
laws,  we  might  have  preferred  a  more 
unvarying  method  of  experimentation  ; 
but  in  this  preliminary  stage  it  seemed 
desirable  to  meet  primd  facie  possibili¬ 
ties  of  deception  by  frequent  and  unex¬ 
pected  changes  of  the  various  condi¬ 
tions.  At  the  same  time  we  endeavored 
to  gather  such  indications  as  we  could  of 
the  way  in  which  the  impression  flashed 
on  the  mind  of  the  child.  The  first 
question  concerns  the  respective  parts  in 
the  phenomena  played  by  mental  eye  and 
mental  ear.  Among  the  experiments 
which  we  have  counted  as  failures  were 
very  many  where  the  number  or  card 
selected  was  guessed,  as  it  were,  piece¬ 
meal.  For  instance,  the  number  35  was 
selected,  and  the  guesses  were  45  and 
43.  So  57  was  attempted  as  47  and  45. 
So  with  cards  :  the  seven  of  diamonds 
being  chosen,  the  guesses  were  six  of 
diamonds  and  seven  of  hearts  ;  the  three 
of  spades  being  chosen,  the  guesses  were 
queen  of  spades  and  three  of  diamonds. 
These  cases  seem  somewhat  in  favor  of 
mental  eye,  the  similarity  in  sound  be¬ 
tween  three  and  thirty  in  43  and  35,  or 
between  five  and  fifty  in  45  and  57,  not 
being  extremely  strong  ;  while  the  pict¬ 
ure  of  the  3  or  the  5  is  identical  in 
either  pair.  A  stronger  argument  on 
the  same  side  is  the  frequent  guessing  of 
king  for  knave,  and  vice  versa.  On  the 
other  hand,  names  of  approximate  sound 
(also  reckoned  as  failures)  were  often 
given  instead  of  the  true  ones ;  as 
“  Chester”  for  Leicester,  ”  Biggis”  for 
Billings.  Frogmore  was  guessed  first  as 
”  Freemore  Snelgrove  was  given  as 
”  Singrore,”  the  last  part  of  the  name 
was  soon  given  as  ”  grover,”  and  the 


kinson,  of  Owens  College.  A  communica¬ 
tion  lately  received  by  us  from  them,  embody¬ 
ing  the  results  of  their  visits,  and  written  with¬ 
out  any  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  this 
paper,  states  facts  and  contains  criticisms  as 
to  the  possible  (or  impossible)  relation  to  those 
facts  of  coincidence,  collusion,  sight  and  hearing, 
precisely  similar  to  those  we  have  given. 
Their  experience  was  that  “  in  about  half  the 
cases  the  first  guess  was  right,  and  in  most 
cases  of  mistake  there  was  some  marked  point 
of  similarity  between  the  object  proposed  and 
the  thing  guessed.*’ 
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attempt  was  then  abandoned  ;  the  child 
remarking  afterward  that  she  thought  of 
”  Snail  ”  as  the  first  syllable,  but  it  had 
seemed  to  her  too  ridiculous.  One  of 
us  has,  moreover,  successfully  obtained 
from  the  maid-;5ervant  a  German  word 
of  which  she  could  have  formed  no  vis¬ 
ual  image.  The  children’s  own  account 
is  usually  to  the  effect  that  they  ”  seem 
to  see”  the  thing  ;  but  this,  perhaps, 
does  not  come  to  much,  as  a  known  ob¬ 
ject,  however  suggested,  is  sure  to  be  in¬ 
stantly  visualized.  Another  question 
would  be  as  to  the  effect  of  greater  or 
less  distance  between  the  sitters  and  the 
guesser,  and  of  the  intervention  of  ob¬ 
stacles.  It  will  have  been  seen  that,  in 
the  experiments  conducted  by  one  of  us 
on  a  former  occasion,  the  intervention 
of  a  door  or  wall  seemed  to  make  no 
difference.  It  would  be  interesting, 
again,  to  discover  whether  numerical  in¬ 
crease  in  the  observers  increases  the 
effect,  and  how  far  the  presence  of  spe¬ 
cial  persons  is  influential.  In  our  expe¬ 
rience  the  presence  of  the  father — though 
by  no  means  essential,  and  very  often 
dispensed  with — seemed  decidedly  to  in¬ 
crease  the  percentage  of  successes.  A 
still  more  interesting  and  important 
question  concerns  such  conditions  of 
success  and  failure  as  may  lie  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  disposition,  general  capaci¬ 
ty,  and  mood  of  the  subject,  including 
such'points  as  consanguinity  and  familiar¬ 
ity  with  members  of  the  circle,  and  also 
in  the  temper  and  manner  of  the  latter. 
We  are  dealing,  not  with  chemical  sub¬ 
stances,  but  with  childish  minds,  liable 
to  be  reduced  to  shyness  and  confusion 
by  anything  in  the  aspect  or  demeanor 
of  visitors  which  inspires  distaste  or 
alarm.  The  importance  of  ”  a  childly 
way  with  children,”  and  the  slightness 
of  the  differences  of  manner  which  will 
either  paralyze  them  into  stupidity  or 
evoke  unexpected  intelligence  and 
power,  are  commonplaces  to  any  one 
whose  duties  have  lain  among  them  ; 
and  attention  to  such  points  may  be  as 
prime  a  factor  of  success  in  these  deli¬ 
cate  experiments  as  any  other.  The 
delicacy  of  the  conditions  was  illustrated 
in  our  own  inquiry  partly  by  the  inex¬ 
plicable  fluctuations  of  success  and  fail¬ 
ure  affecting  the  whole  household,  partly 
by  the  wide  difference  observed  in  the 
capacities  of  particular  members  of  it 
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from  day  to  day.  The  common  notion 
that  simplicity,  and  even  comparative 
blankness  of  mind,  are  important  condi¬ 
tions,  seems  somewhat  doubtfully  borne 
out  by  our  experience  ;  but  of  the  favor¬ 
able  effect  of  freedom  from  constraint, 
and  of  a  spice  of  pleasurable  excitement, 
we  can  speak  with  entire  assurance. 
The  particular  ill-success  of  a  sitting 
which  we  held  one  close  afternoon  was 
attributed  by  the  children  themselves — 
and  it  seemed  to  us  correctly — to  inert¬ 
ness  after  their  early  dinner.  We  could 
find  no  resemblances  between  these  phe¬ 
nomena  and  those  known  as  mesmeric ; 
inasmuch  as  a  perfectly  normal  state  on 
the  part  of  the  subject  seemed  our  first 
prerequisite.  Nor  did  we  find  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  “  stren^h  of  will  ”  has  any 
particular  effect,  except  so  far  as  both 
subject  and  circle  may  exercise  it  in 
patient  attention.  On  one  or  two  occa¬ 
sions  it  seemed  of  advantage  to  obtain 
vivid  simultaneous  realization  of  the  de¬ 
sired  word  on  the  part  of  all  the  sitters  ; 
which  is  most  easily  effected  if  some  one 
slowly  and  gently  claps  time,  and  all 
mentally  summon  up  the  word  with  the 
beats. 

Many  further  lines  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion  suggest  themselves  ;  for  instance,  a 
great  step  would  be  made  if  a  more  com¬ 
plex  idea,  and  one  not  habitually  ex¬ 
pressed  by  one  definite  sound  or  set  of 
sounds,  could  be  transmitted.  An  im¬ 
mense  number  of  accurately-recorded 
experiments  will  be  necessary  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  such  special  points  ;  and 
possibly  the  present  instalment  may 
serve  in  some  degree  to  stimulate  and 
concentrate  various  inquiries  in  the 
same  direction,  which,  though  widely 
spread,  seem  so  far  to  have  been  for  the 
most  part  of  a  lax  and  fitful  sort.  The 
material  for  such  inquiries,  as  may  be 
surmised  from  the  present  record,  must 
be  in  large  proportion  children,  who  are 
fortunately  not  rare,  and  who  may  be 
congratulated  on  so  grand  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  combining  utility  with  amuse¬ 
ment.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that 
the  primary  aim  in  all  cases  must  be  to 
get  the  results  without  physical  contact  or 
anything  approaching  it,  a  stage  to  which 
some  practice  with  contact  may  be  a 
necessary  preliminary.  In  no  other  way 
can  the  hypothesis  of  “  muscle-reading” 
be  with  certainty  eliminated  ;  while,  en 


remnchcy  the  phenomena  without  con¬ 
tact,  if  once  established,  will  afford  solid 
ground  for  questioning  the  sufficiency  of 
that  hypothesis  to  account  for  all  cases 
in  which  contact  occurs. 

The  phenomena  here  described  are  so 
unlike  any  which  have  been  brought  with¬ 
in  the  sphere  of  recognized  science,  as  to 
subject  the  mind  to  two  opposite  dan¬ 
gers.  Wild  hypotheses  as  to  how  they 
happen  are  confronted  with  equally  wild 
assertions  that  they  cannot  happen  at 
all.  Of  the  two  the  assumption  of  d 
priori  impossibility  is,  perhaps,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  Na¬ 
ture,  the  most  to  be  deprecated  ;  though 
it  cannot  be  considered  in  any  way  sur¬ 
prising.  We  have  referred  to  the  legiti¬ 
mate  grounds  of  suspicion,  open  to  all 
who  have  only  chanced  to  encounter  the 
alleged  phenomena  in  their  vulgarest  or 
most  dubious  aspects.  Even  apart  from 
this,  it  is  inevitable  that,  as  the  area  of 
the  known  increases  by  perpetual  addi¬ 
tions  to  its  recognized  departments  and 
by  perpetual  multiplication  of  their  con¬ 
nections,  a  disinclination  should  arise  to 
break  loose  from  association,  and  to  ad¬ 
mit  a  quite  new  department  on  its  own 
independent  evidence.  And  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  department  of  re¬ 
search  toward  which  the  foregoing  ex¬ 
periments  form  a  slight  contribution 
presents  as  little  apparent  connection 
with  any  ascertained  facts  of  mental  as 
of  material  science.  Psychological  trea¬ 
tises  may  be  searched  in  vain  for  any  ac¬ 
count  of  transmission  of  mental  images 
otherwise  than  by  ordinary  sensory  chan¬ 
nels.  At  the  same  time  it  may  serve  to 
disarm  purely  d  priori  criticism  if  we 
point  out  that  the  word  “  thought-read¬ 
ing”  is  merely  used  as  a  popular  and 
provisional  description,  and  is  in  no  way 
intended  to  exclude  an  explanation  rest¬ 
ing  on  a  physical  basis.  It  is  quite  open 
to  surmise  some  sort  of  analogy  to  the 
familiar  phenomena  of  the  transmission 
and  reception  of  vibratory  energy.  A 
swinging  pendulum  suspended  from  a 
solid  support  will  throw  into  synchronous 
vibration  another  pendulum  attached  to 
the  same  support  if  the  period  of  os¬ 
cillation  of  the  two  be  the  same  ;  the 
medium  of  transmission  here  being  the 
solid  material  of  the  support.  One  tun¬ 
ing-fork  or  string  in  unison  with  another 
will  communicate  its  impulses  through 
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the  medium  of  the  air.  Glowing  parti¬ 
cles  of  a  gas,  acting  though  the  medium 
of  the  luminiferous  ether,  can  throw  into 
sympathetic  vibration  cool  molecules  of 
the  same  substance  at  a  distance.  A 
permanent  magnet  brought  into  a  room 
will  throw  any  surrounding  iron  into  a 
condition  similar  to  its  own  ;  and  here 
the  medium  of  communication  is  un¬ 
known,  though  the  fact  is  undisputed. 
Similarly,  we  may  conceive,  if  we  please, 
that  the  vibration  of  molecules  of  brain- 
stuff  may  be  communicated  to  an  inter¬ 
vening  medium,  and  so  pass  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  from  one  brain  to  an¬ 
other,  with  a  corresponding  simultaneity 
of  impressions.*  No  more  than  in  the 
case  of  the  magnetic  phenomena  is  any 
investigator  bound  to  determine  the  me¬ 
dium  before  inquiring  into  the  fact  of 
transit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  possi¬ 
bility  must  not  be  overlooked  that  fur¬ 
ther  advances  along  the  lines  of  research 
here  indicated  may  necessitate  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  that  general  view  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  mind  to  matter  to  which  modern 
science  has  long  been  gravitating. 

*  “  BRAIN-WAVES.” 

\The  follovnnf'  extracts  from  a  paper 
written  by  the  Editor  of  this  Revieu>,  in 
the Spectator”  of  January  30,  1869, 
under  the  title  of  Brain- Waves :  a 
Theory^  ’  ’  may  be  quoted  here  as  showing 
that  the  same  explanation  of  similar  phe¬ 
nomena  had  occurred  to  another  obsemer 
of  them  many  years  ago.^ 

”  Let  it  be  granted  that  whensoever 
any  action  takes  place  in  the  brain,  a 
chemical  change  of  its  substance  takes 
place  also  ;  or,  in  other  words,  an  atom¬ 
ic  movement  occurs.  .  .  . 

“  Let  it  be  also  granted  that  there  is, 
diffused  throughout  all  known  space, 

and  permeating  the  interspaces  of  all 

bodies — solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous  —  an 
universal,  impalpable  elastic  ‘  ether,’  or 
material  medium  of  surpassing  and  in¬ 
conceivable  tenuity.  .  .  . 

”  But  if  these  two  assumptions  be 
granted,  and  the  present  condition  of 
discovery  seems  to  warrant  them,  should 
it  not  follow  that  no  brain  action  can 
take  place  without  creating  a  wave  or  un¬ 
dulation  in  the  ether  ?  for  the  movement 
fof  any  solid  particle  submerged  in  any 
such  medium  must  create  a  wave. 

If  so,  we  should  have  as  one  result 


of  brain  action  an  undulation  or  wave  in 
the  circumambient,  all-embracing  ether 
— we  should  have  what  I  will  call  Brain- 
Waves  proceeding  from  every  brain 
when  in  action. 

“Each  acting,  thinking  brain,  then, 
w’ould  become  a  centre  of  undulations 
transmitted  from  it  in  all  directions 
through  space.  .  .  .  Why  might  not 

such  undulations,  when  meeting  with 
and  falling  upon  duly  sensitive  sub¬ 
stances,  as  if  upon  the  sensitized  paper 
of  the  photographer,  produce  impres¬ 
sions,  dim  pKU  traits  of  thoughts,  as  un¬ 
dulations  of  light  produce  p>ortraits  of 
objects  ? 

“  The  sound-wave  passes  on  through 
myriads  of  bodies,  and  among  a  million 
makes  but  one  thing  sound  or  shake  to 
it  ;  a  sympathy  of  structure  makes  it 
sensitive,  and  it  alone.  A  voice  or  tone 
may  pass  unnoticed  by  ten  thousand 
ears,  but  strike  and  vibrate  one  into  a 
madness  of  recollection.  In  the  same 
way  the  brain-wave  of  Damon,  passing 
through  space,  producing  no  perceptible 
effect,  meets  somewhere  with  the  sensi¬ 
tized  and  sympathetic  brain  of  Pythias, 
falls  upon  it,  and  Alls  it  with  a  familiar 
movement.  The  brain  of  Pythias  is 
affected  as  by  a  tone,  a  perfume,  a  color 
with  which  he  has  been  used  to  associate 
his  friend  ;  he  knows  not  how  or  why, 
but  Damon  comes  into  his  thoughts,  and 
the  things  concerning  him  by  association 
live  again.  If  the  last  brain-waves  of 
life  be  frequently  intensest — convulsive 
in  their  energy,  as  the  firefly’s  dying 
flash  is  its  brightest,  and  as  oftentimes 
the  ‘  lightning  before  death  ’  would  seem 
to  show — we  may  perhaps  seem  to  see 
how  it  is  that  apparitions  at  the  hour  of 
death  are  far  more  numerous  and  clear 
than  any  other  ghost  stories. 

“  Such  oblique  methods  of  communi¬ 
cating  between  brain  and  brain  (if  such 
there  be)  would  probably  but  rarely  take 
effect.  The  influences  would  be  too 
minute  and  subtle  to  tell  upon  any  brain 
already  preoccupied  by  action  of  its 
own,  or  on  any  but  brains  of  e.xtreme, 
perhaps  morbid  susceptibility.  But  if, 
indeed,  there  be  radiating  from  living 
brains  any  such  streams  of  vibratory 
movements  (as  surely,  there  must  be), 
these  may  well  have  an  effect  even  with¬ 
out  speech,  and  be  perhaps  the  modus 
operandi  of  ‘  the  little  flash,  the  mystic 
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hint  ’  of  the  poet — of  that  dark  and 
strange  sphere  of  half-experiences  which 
the  world  has  never  been  without.  .  .  . 

“  No  doubt  atomic  movements,  caus¬ 
ing  waves  in  space,  must  start  from 
other  parts  of  the  body  as  well  as  from 
the  brain.  .  .  .  But  the  question 

here  is  simply  limited  to  how  brains  are 
affected  by  the  movements  of  other 


brains  ;  just  as  the  question  of  how  one 
pendulum  will  make  other  pendulums 
swing  with  it  is  a  fair  mechanical  inquiry 
by  itself,  though  doubtless  other  ques¬ 
tions  would  remain  as  to  how  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  pendulum  would  affect  all 
other  material  bodies,  as  well  as  pendu¬ 
lums,  in  the  same  room  with  it.” — The 
Nineteenth  Century. 


ELEPHANTS. 

BY  DR.  ANDREW  WILSON. 


The  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
modern  representatives  of  the  mammoth 
host  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the  zoo¬ 
logical  world,  but  extends  throughout 
all  classes  of  society,  who  find  something 
to  wonder  at  even  in  the  huge  propor¬ 
tions  and  ungainly  ways  of  the  elephant 
family.  A  remarkably  limited  family 
circle  is  that  which  includes  the  ele¬ 
phants  as  its  typical  representatives. 
The  past  history  of  the  race,  like  that  of 
not  a  few  other  groups  of  animals  and 
plants,  is  exactly  the  converse  of  its 
present-day  phases,  as  regards  numerical 
strength  at  least.  As  the  existing  pearly 
nautilus  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  im¬ 
mense  hordes  of  four-gilled  and  shelled 
cuttlefishes  which  swarmed  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  seas  and  oceans  of  our  earth  ;  or  as 
the  few  living  “  lampshells,”  or  Braeh- 
iopods,  represent  in  themselves  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  a  life  that  crowded  the  Silurian 
seas,  so  the  two  existing  spiecies  of  ele¬ 
phants  with  which  we  are  familiar  to¬ 
day,  stand  forth  among  quadrupeds  as 
the  representatives  of  a  comparatively 
plentiful  past  population  of  these  mam¬ 
malian  giants.  The  causes  which  have 
depopulated  the  earth  of  its  elephantine 
tenants  may  be  alluded  to  hereafter  ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  neither  size  nor  strength 
avails  against  the  operation  of  those 
physical  environments  which  so  power¬ 
fully  affect  the  ways  and  destinies  of 
man  and  monad  alike.  One  highly  im¬ 
portant  feature  of  elephant  organization 
may,  however,  be  noted  even  in  these 
preliminary  details  respecting  the  mod¬ 
em  scarcity  of  elephantine  species, 
namely,  that  the  slow  increase  of  the 
race,  and,  as  compared  with  other  ani¬ 
mals  at  least,  the  resulting  paucity  of 


numbers,  must  have  had  their  own  share 
as  conditions  affecting  the  existence  of 
these  huge  animals.  The  elephants  are, 
of  all  known  animals,  the  slowest  to  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers.  At  the  earliest  the 
female  elephant  does  not  become  a  par¬ 
ent  until  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and 
only  six  young  are  capable  of  being  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  parental  period,  which 
appears  to  cease  at  ninety  years  of  age  ; 
the  average  duration  of  elephant  life  be¬ 
ing  presumed  to  be  about  a  hundred 
years.  But  it  is  most  interesting,  as 
well  as  important,  in  view  of  any  specu¬ 
lation  on  the  increase  of  species  and  on 
the  question  of  competition  among  the 
races  of  animal  life,  to  reflect  that,  given 
favorable  conditions  of  existence,  such 
as  a  sufficiency  of  food,  a  freedom  from 
disease  and  from  the  attack  of  enemies 
— and  the  elephant  race  slow  of  increase 
as  it  is,  would  come  in  a  few  thousand 
years  to  stock  the  entire  world  with  its 
huge  representatives.  On  the  data 
afforded  by  the  foregoing  details  of  the 
age  at  which  these  animals  produce 
young,  and  of  their  parental  period,  it  is 
easy  to  calculate  that  in  from  740  to  750 
years,  19,000,000  of  elephants  would  re¬ 
main  to  represent  a  natural  population. 
If  such  a  contingency  awaits  even  a 
slowly  increasing  race  such  as  the  ele¬ 
phants  unquestionably  are,  the  powerful 
nature  of  the  adverse  conditions  which 
have  ousted  their  kith  and  kin  from  a 
place  among  living  quadrupeds,  can 
readily  be  conceived.  In  the  face  of 
such  facts,  the  contention  that  the 
”  struggle  for  existence,”  in  lopping  off 
the  weak  and  allowing  the  strong  to  sur¬ 
vive,  accomplishes  in  its  way  an  actual 
good,  becomes  clear.  And  the  import- 
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ant  biological  lesson  is  also  enforced, 
that  there  is  a  tolerably  deep  meed  of 
philosophy  involved  in  the  Laureate’s 
pertinent  remark  concerning  the  "  secret 
meaning”  of  the  deeds  of  nature,  through 

finding  that  of  fifty  seeds 
She  often  brings  but  one  to  bear. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to 
the  paucity  of  existing  species  of  ele* 
phants,  only  two  distinct  species  being 
included  in  the  lists  of  modern  natural¬ 
ists.  These  are  the  African  elephant 
{Loxadon  [or  EUphas[  A/ricanus)  and 
the  Indian  elephant  \Elephas  Indicus). 
But  the  elephantine  race  is  not  without 
its  variations  and  digressions  from  the 
ordinary  type.  We  discover  that  among 
the  elephants  of  each  species  ”  varie¬ 
ties”  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
These  varieties  appear  as  the  progeny  of 
ordinary  animals.  Thus  the  Sumatran 
elephant  and  that  of  Ceylon  are  regarded 
as  constituting  a  distinct  species,  one 
authority,  Schlegel,  indeed,  affixing  to  it 
the  distinctive  appellation  of  Elephas 
Sumatrensis.  The  balance  of  zoological 
opinion,  however,  is  in  favor  of  the 
Ceylon  form  being  simply  a  ”  variety” 
of  the  Indian  species  ;  in  other  words, 
the  differences  between  these  two  forms 
are  not  accounted  of  sufficient  merit  to 
elevate  the  former  to  the  rank  of  a  dis¬ 
tinct  animal  unit.  The  famous  ”  white 
elephants,”  whose  existence  has  given 
origin  to  the  proverbial  expression  con¬ 
cerning  the  disadvantage  of  unwieldy 
possessions,  have  a  veritable  existence. 
In  Siani)  as  is  well  known,  these  animals 
are  regarded  with  the  utmost  reverence, 
and  are  held  in  sacred  estimation  and 
kept  in  royal  state  by  sovereign  com¬ 
mand.  They  are  to  be  regarded,  how¬ 
ever,  merely  as  an  albino  or  colorless 
“  variety”  of  the  Indian  species.  Their 
production  depends,  like  that  of  albinos 
or  white  varieties  of  birds  or  other  ani¬ 
mals,  on  some  undertermined  conditions 
affecting  development.  We  occasionally 
find  white  varieties  of  birds — even  in¬ 
cluding  that  paradoxical  anomaly,  a 
white  blackbird — and  albino  cats  are  as 
familiar  objects  as  are  albino  rabbits  and 
white  mice.  Darwin  remarks  on  the 
fact  that  albinism  is  very  susceptible  of 
transmission  to  offspring,  and  it  is  so 
even  in  the  human  race.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  white  elephants  ex¬ 


hibit  any  special  peculiarity  of  structure 
or  life  ;  but  the  interesting  correlation 
has  been  observed,  that  almost  all  white 
cats  which  possess  blue  eyes  are  deaf. 
The  nature  and  origin  of  this  association 
of  characters  are  unknown,  but  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  such  apparently  unconnected 
states  serves  to  remind  us  that  great  as 
yet  are  the  mysteries  which  environ  the 
coming  of  the  living  worlds. 

The  characters  of  the  Indian  and  Afri¬ 
can  elephants  respectively,  are  by  no 
means  difficult  to  bear  in  mind.  The 
Indian  elephant  has  a  concave  or  hol¬ 
lowed  forehead,  and  the  ears  are  of  re¬ 
latively  moderate  size.  The  eye  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  small,  while  there  are  four 
nails  or  hoofs  on  the  hind  feet  ;  the 
numer  of  toes  on  each  foot  being  five  in 
all  elephants.  The  color  of  the  Indian 
species  is  moreover  a  pale  brown,  and  is 
of  a  lighter  hue  than  that  of  the  African 
species ;  and  while  the  former  has 
”  tusks”  in  the  males  alone,  the  latter 
possesses  tusks  in  both  sexes.  The  Afri¬ 
can  elephant  has  a  rounded  skull  and  a 
convex  forehead,  and  the  ears  are  of 
very  large  size.  It  possesses  only  three 
nails  on  the  hind  feet,  and  four  hoofs  on 
the  front  toes.  Certain  important  differ¬ 
ences,  to  be  presently  noted,  also  exist 
between  the  teeth  of  these  species. 

The  limits  of  size  of  the  two  species 
of  elephants  appear  to  have  afforded 
subject-matter  for  considerable  discus¬ 
sion.  The  average  height  of  the  male 
Indian  elephant  is  from  .eight  to  ten 
feet,  and  that  of  the  females  from  seven 
to  eight  feet.  The  African  species,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  generally  recorded 
testimony,  attains  a  larger  size  than  its 
Indian  neighbor.  Sir  Emerson  Ten- 
nent,  quoting  a  source  of  error  in  the 
measurement  of  elephants,  gives  the  re¬ 
marks  of  a  writer  who  says  : 

“  Elephants  were  measured  formerly, 
and  even  now,  by  natives,  as  to  their 
height,  by  throwing  a  rope  over  them, 
the  ends  brought  to  the  ground  on  each 
side,  and  half  the  length  taken  as  the 
true  height.  Hence  the  origin  of  ele¬ 
phants  fifteen  and  sixteen  feet  high.  A 
rod  held  at  right  angles  to  the  measuring 
rod,  and  parallel  to  the  ground,  will 
rarely  give  more  than  ten  feet,  the 
majority  being  under  nine.” 

As  regards  the  number  of  elephants 
captured  annually,  a  recent  return  gives 
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us  503  as  captured  in  the  three  years 
ending  1880,  in  the  forests  of  Assam,  by 
the  Indian  Government. 

There  exist  a  few  p>oints  in  the  special 
anatomy  of  the  elephants  of  which  it 
may  be  permissible  to  treat  briefly,  and 
of  these  points,  the  skeleton  presents 
several  for  examination.  First  in  inter¬ 
est,  perhaps,  comes  the  enormous  size 
of  the  skull,  and  the  modifications 
wherewith  this  huge  mass  of  bone  is  ren¬ 
dered  relatively  light  and  more  easily 
supported  on  the  spine.  The  skull  of 
the  elephant  is  unquestionably  large, 
even  when  considered  in  relation  to  the 
huge  body  of  which  it  forms  such  an  im¬ 
portant  part ;  but  when  the  skull  is  seen 
in  section,  we  discover  that,  instead  of 
presenting  us  w'ith  a  solid  mass  of  bone, 
its  walls  are  hollowed  out  in  a  remark¬ 
able  fashion,  so  as  to  materially  reduce 
its  weight.  It  is  evident  that  a  demand 
exists  in  these  animals  for  a  skull  of 
great  strength  ;  which  not  only  shall  be 
equal  to  the  task  of  giving  origin  to 
muscles  of  power  sufficient  for  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  movements,  but  which  may  also 
adequately  support  the  great  “  tusks." 
And  nature  has  succeeded  accordingly, 
by  a  most  interesting  modification,  in 
uniting  size  and  strength  to  a  minimum 
of  weight. 

A  very  short  but  strong  neck,  and 
powerful  bony  processes  borne  on  the 
joints  thereof,  serve  as  support  and  hold¬ 
fasts  respectively  for  the  huge  cranium. 
In  other  parts  of  the  skeleton,  such  as  in 
the  shape  and  form  of  the  shoulder- 
blade,  the  elephants  resemble  the 
Rodent  quadrupeds,  such  as  the  hares, 
rabbits,  rats,  beavers,  etc.  ;  and  it  has 
long  been  a  notable  fact  of  elephantine 
anatomy,  that  this  resemblance  is  by  no 
means  limited  even  to  the  bones.  But  a 
somewhat  ludicrous  peculiarity  of  the 
elephants,  readily  noted  by  the  observer, 
and  one  referred  to  by  both  classic  and 
modem  poets,  is  their  awkward  gait ; 
and  this  again  depends  upon  a  readily 
understood  anatomical  modification.  It 
is  such  a  peculiarity  that  is  referred  to 
in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  in  the  lines 

The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for  courtesy, 
His  legs  are  legs  for  necessity,  not  for  flexure. 

And  again,  the  phrase 

I  hope  you  are  no  elephant,  you  have  joints. 


evidently  refers  to  the  curious  and  un¬ 
gainly  movements  of  these  quadrupeds. 
The  explanation  of  the  elephantine  gait 
rests  primarily  with  the  length  of  the 
thigh-bone,  and  with  the  facts  that  this 
bone  is  very  long  and  lies  perpendicu¬ 
larly  to  the  line  or  axis  of  the  spine  ;  the 
thigh  not  forming  an  acute  angle  with 
the  spine,  as  in  other  quadrupeds. 
Thus,  the  "  ham"  of  the  animal  stretches 
half-way  down  the  thigh,  and  when  the 
animal  walks  the  bend  of  the  knee  or  leg 
at  the  latter  point  imparts  a  decided 
clumsiness  to  the  gait.  The  great  body 
rests,  not  so  much  upon  the  toes,  as 
up>on  the  great  pads  which  unite  the  toes, 
and  which  in  fact  constitute  a  broad,  flat 
sole  behind  these  members.  Similar 
pads  in  the  rhinoceros  and  hippopota¬ 
mus  support  the  weight  of  the  body.  No 
collar-tones  are  develo|>ed  in  the  elephant 
race  ;  a  fact  which,  of  course,  bears  a 
relation  to  the  absence  of  those  move¬ 
ments,  such  as  climbing,  etc.,  in  which 
these  bones  play  an  important  part,  as 
serving  to  fix  the  limb  employed.  The 
brain  of  the  elephant  reveals  certain 
points  of  anatomical  interest.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  lesser  brain  or  “  cerebellum” 
is  not  covered  by  the  brain  proper  or 
"  cerebrum  but  the  surface  of  the 
latter  is  deeply  convoluted  or  folded. 
The  existence  of  deep  brain-convolutions 
in  man  is  believed  to  be  associated  with 
a  high  measure  of  intellectual  power, 
and  the  elephants  do  not  seem  to  belie 
the  statement,  as  applied  to  lower  life, 
when  their  sagacity  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  The  proportion  borne  by 
the  weight  of  the  brain  to  that  of  the 
body  has  always  formed  an  interesting 
topic  of  physiological  nature.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  great  variations  exist 
when  the  ratio  of  brain  to  body  is  ex¬ 
amined  in  different  animals.  Thus  in 
man,  as  is  the  case  with  lower  animals, 
the  ratio  diminishes  with  increasing 
weight  and  height.  In  lean  persons  the 
ratio  is  often  as  i  :  22  to  27,  and  in 
stout  persons  as  i  :  50  to  too.  In  the 
Greenland  whale  the  ratio  is  given  as  i 
to  3000  ;  in  the  ox  as  i  to  160  ;  in  the 
horse  as  i  to  400  ;  in  the  dog  as  i  to 
305  ;  in  the  elephant  as  1  to  500  ;  in  the 
chimpanzee  as  i  to  50,  and  in  man  as  i 
to  36. 

T'he  absolute  weight  of  brain  in  an 
elephant  which  was  seven  and  a  half  feet 
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high,  and  eight  and  a  half  feet  in  length  are  represented.  These  are  the  front 
from  forehead  to  tail,  was  nine  pounds,  teeth  or  incisors,  the  ‘  ‘  eye-teeth  ”  or 
The  brain  of  an  Indian  elephant  was  canines,  the  prernolars,  and  the  molars 
found  to  weigh  10  lbs.  ;  and  Sir  Astley  or  “  grinders.” 

Cooper  gives  the  weight  of  the  brain  of  In  the  elephants,  only  two  kinds  of 
another  specimen  as  8  lbs.  i  oz.  2  grs.,  teeth  are  represented,  these  being  the 
while  that  of  an  African  elephant  seven-  incisors  or  front  teeth,  and  the  molars 
teen  years  old  was  found  by  Perrault  to  or  grinders  ;  while  the  front  teeth  ihem- 
weigh  9  lbs.  selves  only  exist  in  the  upper  jaw.  The 

The  muscular  system  of  the  elephant  incisors  grow  from,  "  permanent  pulps,” 
necessarily  partakes  of  the  massive  cha-  and  hence  they  increase  during  the 
racter  adapted  for  the  work  of  moving  whole  life  of  the  animal,  or  nearly  so. 
and  transporting  the  huge  frame  But  A  large  pair  of  tusks  may  weigh  from 
the  anatomy  of  the  “  proboscis”  or  150  to  200  lbs.,  and  as  regards  structure 
”  trunk  ”  constitutes  in  itself  a  special  they  are  found  to  consist  of  dentine  or 
topic  of  interest,  and  one,  moreover,  ”  ivory”  and  of  ”  cement ;”  while  the 
which  gives  to  the  proboscidian  race  one  enamel,  which  forms  such  a  characteris- 
of  its  most  notable  characteristics.  The  tic  feature  of  ordinary  teeth,  may  or  may 
“  trunk  ”  is,  of  course,  the  elongated  not  be  represented.  The  tusks  vary, 
nose  of  the  elephant.  It  is  perforated  according  to  Darwin,  “in  the  different 
by  the  nostrils  which  open  at  its  tip,  and  species  or  races  according  to  sex,  nearly 
above  the  apertures  is  a  curious  finger-  as  do  the  horns  of  ruminants.  In  India 
like  process,  which,  when  opposed  to  a  and  Malacca,  the  males  alone  are  pro¬ 
small  projection  somewhat  resembling  a  vided  with  well-developed  tusks.  The 
thumb  in  function,  constitutes  a  verit-  elephant  of  Cevlon,”  adds  Mr.  Darwin, 
able  hand,  and  is  utilized  by  the  animal  “  is  considered  by  most  naturalists  as  a 
in  almost  every  detail  of  Its  life.  With  distinct  race  ;  there,  ‘  not  one  in  a 
the  exception  of  the  snout  of  the  tapirs,  hundred  is  found  with  tusks,  the  few 
the  trunk  of  the  elephant  has  not  even  a  that  possess  them  being  exclusively 
distant  parallel  in  the  animal  series.  Its  males.'  The  African  elephant  is  un- 
ntuscles  form  two  sets  of  fibres,  one  set  doubtedly  distinct,  and  the  female  has 
of  which  compressing  its  substance  also  large  well -developed  tusks,  though  not 
extends  its  length,  while  the  second  set  so  large  as  those  of  the  male.”  The 
shortens  the  organ  and  enables  it  to  molars  or  grinding  teeth  exhibit  an 
bend  freely  in  any  direction.  When  we  equally  curious  structure.  In  the  life- 
add  to  the  possession  of  this  extreme  time  of  an  elephant  twenty-four  molar 
muscularity,  a  high  degree  of  sensitive-  teeth  are  developed  in  all ;  six  on  each 
ness,  the  proboscis  of  these  animals  may  side  of  each  jaw.  But  at  any  one  time 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  one  of  the  in  the  life  of  the  animal,  not  more  than 
most  useful  as  well  as  most  interesting  two  of  these  teeth  are  to  he  seen  in  each 
features  of  their  organization.  Its  use  side  of  the  jaw.  A  curious  succession 
is  not  limited  to  the  prehension  of  food  of  these  molars  takes  place  in  the  ele- 
however,  or  even  to  the  additional  func-  phants  ;  for  they  are  found  to  move  from 
tion  of  an  organ  of  touch.  Occasional-  behind  forward  ;  the  teeth  in  use  being 
ly,  water  is  drawn  up  into  the  trunk,  gradually  ousted  from  their  place  by 
and  is  then  sc^uirted  over  the  body  as  their  successors,  as  the  former  are  worn 
from  a  flexible  hose,  thus  serving  as  a  away.  Thus  the  whole  set  of  molars  in 
kind  of  shower-bath  apparatus  ;  and  due  time  moves  forward  in  the  jaw,  and 
stories  have  been  recorded  wherein  such  each  successive  tooth  is,  as  a  rule,  larger 
a  use  of  the  proboscis  has  played  a  prom-  than  its  predecessor.  In  structure,  the 
inent  part  in  the  act  of  elephantine  re-  molars  of  the  elephant  are  highly  pecu- 
venge  on  some  over-bold  or  offending  liar,  each  exhibiting  the  appearance 
human.  rather  of  a  compound  than  of  a  single 

The  teeth  of  the  elephantine  race  tooth.  Each  tooth  is  built  up  of  a  series 
form  a  highly  characteristic  feature  of  of  plates  set  perpendicularly  in  the 
their  anatomy.  In  the  mouth  of  a  tooth,  and  consisting  of  ivory  or  “  den- 
higher  quadruped,  such  as  man,  the  bat,  tine”  covered  by  enamel,  while 
or  ape,  no  less  than  four  kinds  of  teeth  “  cement  ”  Alls  up  the  interspaces  be- 
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tween  the  plates.  As  the  tooth  wears  in 
its  work,  the  enamel  comes  to  project 
above  the  surface  of  the  tooth,  and  a 
characteristic  pattern  is  thus  developed 
on  the  surface  of  the  molars  of  each 
species  of  living  elephant.  Thus,  in  the 
Indian  elephant,  the  molars  exhibit  a 
series  of  cross  ridges,  which  are  more 
numerous  than  those  of  the  African 
species  ;  while  in  the  latter  form,  the 
enamel  plates  form  a  distinctly  lozenge¬ 
shaped  pattern.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  in  elephants  kept  in  captivity  the 
succession  of  the  teeth  is  disarranged, 
from  the  fact  that  the  molars  are  not 
worn  away  fast  enough,  and  the  succeed¬ 
ing  teeth  are  displaced,  thereby  causing 
deformity  of  the  jaws. 

The  elephants  were  included  in  the 
older  systems  of  classification  in  a  some¬ 
what  heterogeneous  group  of  quadru¬ 
peds  named  the  Packydermata.  That 
this  order — now  abolished — and  divided 
to  form  several  new  groups — was  motley 
enough  in  its  representation,  is  readily 
seen,  when  we  discover  that  the  rhinoc¬ 
eroses,  hippopotami,  and  other  forms 
were  included  within  its  limits  along 
with  the  elephants  themselves.  The 
technical  name  “  Pachydermata”  related 
to  the  thick  skin  which  invests  the 
bodies  of  the  animals  just  mentioned, 
and  in  the  elephants  this  characteristic 
is  of  course  extremely  well  represented. 
The  thick  skin  hangs  in  folds  on  the 
body,  while  the  typical  hair-covering 
which  by  natural  right  all  quadrupeds 
p>ossess,  is  but  sparsely  developed.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  the  young 
elephant  possesses  a  much  more  profuse 
covering  of  hairs  than  the  adult.  Such 
a  statement  is  consistent  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  biological  law  which  holds  that  the 
young  form  exhibits  the  primitive  char¬ 
acters  of  the  race  more  typically  than 
the  adult.  In  this  view  of  matters,  the 
young  elephant  is  nearer  the  type  of  its 
ancestors  than  the  adult ;  and  in  the 
young  whales  the  same  remark  holds 
good  ;  since  the  youthful  cetaceans  may 
possess  a  sparse  covering  of  hairs  such 
as  the  adults  do  not  exhibit. 

Speaking  of  the  comparative  hairless¬ 
ness  of  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros,  Mr. 
Darwin  remarks  that,  “  as  certain  ex¬ 
tinct  species  mammoth)  which 

formerly  lived  under  an  Arctic  climate, 
were  covered  with  hair,  it  would  almost 


appear  as  if  the  existing  species  of  both 
genera  had  lost  their  hairy  covering  from 
exposure  to  heat.  This  appears  the 
more  probable,  as  the  elephants  in  India 
which  live  on  elevated  and  cool  districts 
are  more  hairy  than  those  on  the  low¬ 
lands.” 

The  social  history  and  psychology  of 
the  elephant  race  form  of  themselves 
topics  wide  enough  to  fill  a  volume. 
From  the  earliest  times,  these  animals 
have  been  enlisted  by  man  in  the  service 
of  war,  or  as  beasts  of  burden,  as  aids 
in  the  chase,  or  even  in  the  brutal  and 
demoralizing  sports  of  the  ancient  arena. 
The  value  of  ivory  in  the  earliest  ages 
must  have  given  rise  to  elephant-hunting 
as  a  source  of  gain  and  profit  ;  and  the 
inroads  of  man  upon  the  species  have 
naturally  caused  not  merely  a  limitation 
in  the  numbers  <>f  these  animals,  but 
have  likewise  served  to  modify  in  a  very 
marked  fashion  their  geographical  distri¬ 
bution.  But  the  utility  of  these  great 
animals  to  man,  depends  as  much  upon 
their  docility  and  tractable  nature,  as 
upon  their  manufacture  of  ivory.  Prob¬ 
ably  there  is  no  more  sagacious  animal 
than  a  well- trained  elephant,  and  the 
development  of  such  high  instincts  as 
these  animals  exhibit,  may  form  an  ad¬ 
ditional  illustration  of  the  marked  influ¬ 
ence  of  association  with  man  in  inducing 
the  growth  of  intelligence  and  reasoning 
powers  in  the  animal  creation.  No  one 
may  doubt  that  the  dog,  for  instance, 
has  benefited  to  a  marked  degree  from 
such  association  with  human  surround¬ 
ings  ;  and  that  the  comparatively  low 
mental  powers  of  many  other  animals 
are  susceptible  of  higher  development 
through  domestication,  is  an  idea  fully 
supported  by  all  that  is  known  of  in¬ 
stances  where  a  wild  race,  or  individual 
animal  of  wild  habits,  has  been  brought 
in  contact  with  man.  The  “  learned 
pigs”  and  tame  hares,  are  cases  in 
point ;  and  the  relatively  low  mental 
powers  of  many  of  the  apes  may  be 
largely  attributed  to  that  want  of  interest 
in  ”  poor  relations”  with  which  human¬ 
ity,  as  a  body,  views  the  quadrumanous 
tribes. 

The  records  of  popular  natural  his¬ 
tory  teem  with  examples  of  the  sagacity 
of  elephants  ;  a  mental  quality  which,  it 
may  be  added,  is  likely  to  owe  much  to 
the  relatively  long  life,  and  correspond- 
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ing  opportunities  of  acquiring  experi¬ 
ence,  which  these  animals  possess  ; 
while  it  has  been  also  remarked,  that  as 
the  elephant,  unlike  the  dog,  rarely 
breeds  in  captivity,  and  as  each  individ¬ 
ual  elephant  has  to  acquire,  independ¬ 
ently  of  heredity,  its  own  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  of  man,  so  to  speak,  these 
great  animals  present  infinitely  more  re¬ 
markable  examples  of  animal  sagacity 
than  the  dog.  One  specially  interesting 
feature  of  elephant  life,  consists  in  the 
aid  given  by  the  domesticated  elephant 
to  man  in  the  capture  of  the  wild  spe¬ 
cies.  The  fact  of  these  animals  enter¬ 
ing  into  an  offensive  and,  from  its  very 
nature,  an  intelligent  alliance  with  man, 
against  their  own  race,  may  be  regarded 
either  as  illustrating  the  desire  to  benefit 
the  race  by  conferring  upon  them  the 
blessings  of  civilized  life  and  employ¬ 
ment,  or  as  exemplifying  a  process  of 
demoralization  and  treacherous  develop¬ 
ment  which  might  afford  an  argument 
against  the  universally  beneficial  effects 
of  domestication  of  the  animal  form. 
Nor  is  the  problem  rendered  any  the  less 
attractive  to  the  metaphysician  and 
moralist,  when  it  is  discovered  that  it  is 
through  the  caresses  and  blandishments 
of  the  false  females  that  the  wild  ele¬ 
phants  are  tempted  into  the  snare  :  the 
parallelism  betwixt  the  experience  of 
lower  and  higher  life  being  too  obvious 
in  this  instance  to  escape  remark. 

Probably  no  animal  exhibits  a  greater 
knowledge  or  instinctive  apprehension 
of  danger  than  an  elephant.  Instances 
are  numerous,  for  example,  where  an 
elephant  has  refused  to  cross  a  bridge 
esteemed  safe  by  his  human  guides,  but 
which  has  collapsed  with  the  animal's 
weight,  when,  goaded  and  tortured  to 
proceed,  he  has  advanced  in  despair, 
only  to  find  himself  immersed  in  the 
water  below.  But  cases  are  also  record¬ 
ed  in  which  the  danger  experienced  by 
the  elephant  itself  has  apparently  not 
rendered  it  insensible  to  the  safety  of  its 
keeper.  “  The  elephant,”  says  Darwin, 
“  is  very  faithful  to  his  driver  or  keeper, 
and  probably  considers  him  as  the  leader 
of  the  herd.  Dr.  Hooker  informs  me 
that  an  elephant  which  he  was  riding  in 
India,  became  to  deeply  bogged  that  he 
remained  stuck  fast  until  the  next  day, 
when  he  was  extricated  by  men  with 
ropes.  Under  such  circumstances  ele- 
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phants  will  seize  with  their  trunks  any 
object,  dead  or  alive,  to  place  under 
their  knees  to  prevent  their  sinking 
deeper  in  the  mud  ;  and  the  driver  was 
dreadfully  afraid  lest  the  animal  should 
have  seized  Dr.  Hooker  and  crushed 
him  to  death.  But  the  driver  himself, 
as  Dr.  Hooker  was  assured,  ran  no  risk. 
This  forbearance  under  an  emergency  so 
dreadful  for  a  heavy  animal,  is  a  won¬ 
derful  proof  of  noble  fidelity.”  Swain- 
son  gives  a  description  of  the  sagacity  of 
an  elephant  under  such  circumstances, 
which  is  worth  quoting  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance.  ”  The  cylindrical  form  of  an 
elephant’s  leg — which  is  nearly  of  equal 
thickness— causes  the  animal  to  sink  very 
deep  in  heavy  ground,  especially  in  the 
muddy  banks  of  small  rivers.  When 
thus  situated,  the  animal  will  endeavor 
to  lie  on  his  side,  so  as  to  avoid  sinking 
deeper  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  will  avail 
himself  of  every  means  to  obtain  relief. 
The  usual  mode  of  extricating  him  is 
much  the  same  as  when  he  is  pitted  ; 
that  is,  by  supplying  him  liberally  with 
straw,  boughs,  grass,  etc.  ;  these  mate¬ 
rials  being  thrown  to  the  distressed  ani¬ 
mal,  he  forces  them  down  with  his 
trunk,  till  they  are  lodged  under  his 
fore-feet  in  sufficient  quantity  to  resist 
his  pressure.  Having  thus  formed  a. 
sufficient  basis  for  exertion,  the  sagaci¬ 
ous  animal  next  proceeds  to  thrust  other 
bundles  under  his  belly,  and  as  far  back, 
under  his  flanks  as  he  can  reach  ;  when 
such  a  basis  is  formed  as  may  be,  in  his 
mind,  proper  to  proceed  upon,  he 
throws  his  whole  weight  forward,  and, 
he  gets  his  hind  feet  gradually  upon  the 
straw,  etc.  Being  once  confirmed  on  a 
solid  footing,  he  will  next  place  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  bundles  before  him,  pressing, 
them  well  with  his  trunk,  so  as  to  form 
a  causeway  by  which  to  reach  the  firm 
ground.  ...  He  will  not  bear  any 
weight,  definitely,  until,  by  trial  both 
with  his  trunk  and  the  next  foot  that  is- 
to  be  planted,  he  has  completely  satis¬ 
fied  himself  of  the  firmness  of  the  ground, 
he  is  to  tread  upon.  .  .  .  The  anxiety 
of  the  animal  when  bemired,  forms  a 
strong  contrast  with  the  pleasure  he  so 
strongly  evinces  on  arriving  at  terra 
firnta.”  Such  an  account  becomes  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  as  convincing  us 
that  much,  if  not  all,  of  the  sagacity 
which  is  called  forth  by  such  circum- 
13 
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stances,  must  be  inherent  and  original, 
as  opposed  to  that  gained  by  experience. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  accident 
described  can  form  such  a  frequent  ex¬ 
perience  of  elephant-existence  in  a  wild 
state,  as  to  constitute  a  certain  basis  for 
acquired  knowledge  of  what  to  do  in  the 
exigency.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  in¬ 
herent  and  intuitive  sagacity  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  simply  called  forth  by  the  threat¬ 
ened  danger,  and  that  such  an  exigency 
brings  into  play  mental  acts  analogous 
to  those  whereby,  through  mechanical 
and  similar  contrivances  to  those  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  elephant,  man  might  res¬ 
cue  himself  or  his  property  from  immer¬ 
sion  in  the  swamps. 

The  memory  of  elephants  is  of  highly 
remarkable  nature,  both  as  to  its  dura¬ 
tion,  and  in  its  operation  as  enabling  the 
animal  to  recognize  friends  and  foes.  I 
am  fortunate  in  being  able  to  place  on 
record  an  instance  of  elephant  memory 
of  very  interesting  kind,  and  one  which 
serves  to  show  in  a  highly  typical  man¬ 
ner  the  remembrance  by  these  animals  of 
kindness,  and  also  of  the  reverse  treat¬ 
ment.  In  1874,  Wombell’s  menagerie 
visited  Tenbury  in  Gloucestershire,  and 
on  that  occasion  the  female  elephant, 
“  Lizzie”  by  name,  drank  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  cold  water  when  heated  after  a 
long  walk  ;  the  animal,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  being  attacked  with  severe  in¬ 
ternal  spasms.  A  local  chemist,  a  Mr. 
Turley,  being  called  in  as  medical  ad¬ 
viser,  succeeded  in  relieving  the  ele¬ 
phant’s  pain,  the  treatment  including 
the  application  of  a  very  large  blister  to 
the  side.  The  menagerie  in  due  course 
went  its  way,  but  in  May  1879,  it  again 
visited  Tenbury,  and  as  Mr.  Turley 
stood  at  his  shop  door  watching  the  zoo¬ 
logical  procession  pass  down  the  street, 
the  elephant  stepped  out  of  the  ranks, 
crossed  from  one  side  of  the  street  to  the 
other,  and  having  advanced  to  Mr.  Tur¬ 
ley,  placed  her  trunk  round  his  hand, 
and  held  it  firmly,  at  the  same  time 
making,  as  Mr.  Turley  informs  me,  a 
peculiar  grunting  noise,  as  if  by  way  of 
welcome.  Thus  it  was  clear  that  after 
an  interval  of  five  years,  "  Lizzie”  had 
recognized  an  old  friend  in  Mr.  Turley, 
and  that,  moreover,  she  remembered 
him  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  his 
successful  endeavors  to  relieve  the  pain 


from  which  she  had  suffered.  At  night, 
Mr.  Turley  visited  the  menagerie,  when 
the  elephant  again  made  every  demon¬ 
stration  of  joy,  and  embraced  him  with 
her  trunk.  She  drew  Mr.  Turley’s  at¬ 
tention  particularly  to  the  side  whereon 
the  blister  had  been  applied,  thus  show¬ 
ing  that  all  the  circumstances  of  five 
years  previous  were  fresh  in  her  memory. 
Observing  that  in  1881  the  menagerie 
had  against  visited  Tenbury,  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Turley  inquiring  if  “  Lizzie”  had 
again  recognized  her  old  friend.  That 
gentleman  replied,  his  letter  bearing  date 
May  i88t,  that  she  had  again  recognized 
him,  beginning  to  ”  trumpet,”  whenever 
she  beheld  Mr.  T urley  among  the  spec¬ 
tators  in  the  menagerie.  On  his  speak¬ 
ing  to  his  patient,  she  placed  her  trunk 
round  his  legs  and  lifted  him  from  the 
ground,  but  in  the  gentlest  manner  pos¬ 
sible.  On  Mr.  Turley  proceeding  to 
examine  one  of  her  hind  legs  which  had 
been  under  treatment,  the  elephant  kept 
holding  one  of  her  fore  legs  toward  him 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  draw  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  limb.  As  Mr.  Turley,  how¬ 
ever,  had  had  no  concern  with  the  fore¬ 
leg,  he  was  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
animal’s  movement  ;  but  the  keeper  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  fore-leg  in  question  had 
been  treated  by  a  veterinary  surgeon  for 
an  injury,  and  that  the  latter  had  used 
his  lancet  to  afford  relief.  The  elephant 
was  irritated  by  the  operation,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  her  resentment  on  again  seeing 
the  veterinary  practitioner  by  striking  at 
him  with  her  trunk.  The  act  of  calling 
Mr.  Turley’s  attention  to  the  fore-leg 
was  simply  an  expression  of  admiration 
for  the  gentler  treatment  to  which  he 
had  subjected  his  patient ;  the  quieter 
medical  treatment  contrasting  apparently 
with  the  rougher  surgical  measure  to 
which  the  fore-leg  had  been  subjected. 
It  is  thus  clear  not  merely  that  the  ele¬ 
phantine  nature  is  endowed  with  an  ac¬ 
tive  memory,  but  that  a  lively  sense  of 
gratitude  for  past  kindness  is  also  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  list  of  mental  attributes  of 
this  giant  race. 

A  parallel  instance  of  elephant  mem¬ 
ory  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  an  ele¬ 
phant  which,  having  broken  loose  from 
the  stables  on  a  stormy  night,  escaped 
into  the  jungles.  Four  years  thereafter, 
when  a  drove  of  wild  elephants  was  cap¬ 
tured  in  the  ”  keddah”  or  enclosure,  the 
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keeper  of  the  lost  elephant  went  to  inspect 
the  new  arrivals  and  climbed  on  the  rail¬ 
ings  of  the  "  keddah  ”  to  obtain  a  satis¬ 
factory  view  of  the  captured  animals. 
Having  fancied  that  among  the  animals 
he  recognized  the  escaped  elephant — an 
idea  ridiculed  by  his  comrades — he 
called  his  lost  charge  by  its  name.  The 
animal  at  once  came  close  to  the  barrier, 
and  on  the  keeper  proceeding  into  the 
enclosure  and  commanding  it  to  lie 
down,  the  elephant  obeyed,  and  the  man 
led  his  former  charge  triumphantly  forth 
from  among  its  wild  companions.  But 
the  memory  of  kindness  is  equalled  in 
the  elephant  by  that  which  recalls  acts 
of  injury  to  remembrance.  The  well- 
known  story  of  the  Indian  elephant 
which,  on  being  pricked  by  a  native 
tailor  near  whose  stall  it  had  wandered, 
returned  and  deluged  the  man  with  a 
shower-bath  of  dirty  water,  finds  many 
parallels  in  the  history  of  elephant  char¬ 
acter.  An  elephant  which  was  kept  at 
Versailles  by  Louis  XIV.,  was  in  the 
habit  of  revenging  himself  for  affronts 
and  injuries.  A  man  who,  feigning  to 
throw  something  into  his  mouth,  disap¬ 
pointed  him,  was  beaten  to  the  ground 
with  the  trunk  and  trampled  upon.  On 
a  painter  desiring  to  sketch  this  elephant 
with  trunk  erect  and  mouth  open,  his 
servant  was  instructed  to  feed  the  ele¬ 
phant  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 
animal  to  assume  the  desired  attitude. 
But  the  supply  of  food  falling  short  and 
elephantine  chagrin  being  aroused,  the 
elephant  drawing  up  water  into  his 
trunk,  coolly  showered  it  down  upon 
the  unfortunate  painter  and  his  sketch, 
drenching  the  one,  and  rendering  the 
other  useless. 

The  pugnacity  of  the  elephant  is  very 
great,  and  the  determination  with  which 
contests  are  carried  on  between  these 
animals  is  highly  remarkable.  Mr. 
Darwin,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Dr. 
Falconer,  tells  us  that  the  Indian  species 
fights  in  varied  fashions,  determined  by 
the  pKJsition  and  curvature  of  his  tusks. 
“  When  they  are  directed  forward  and 
upward,  he  is  able  to  ffing  a  tiger  to  a 
great  distance — it  is  said  to  even  thirty 
feet— when  they  are  short  and  turned 
downward,  he  endeavors  suddenly  to 
pin  the  tiger  to  the  ground,  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  is  dangerous  to  the  rider,  who 
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is  liable  to  be  jerked  off  the  howdah  ” — 
for  it  is  on 

Elephants  endors’d  with  towers, 

as  Milton  has  it,  that  the  great  carni¬ 
vore  of  India  is  hunted.  A  most  remark¬ 
able  trait  of  elephant  existence,  and  one 
which  parallels  the  proverbial  "  red  rag" 
and  bovine  fury,  is  the  apparent  ani¬ 
mosity  of  the  race  to  white  color.  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  says  that  both  the  African 
elephant  and  the  rhinoceros  attack  grey 
or  white  horses  with  fury.  The  expla¬ 
nation  of  such  traits  of  character  prob¬ 
ably  lies  hidden  in  that  philosophy  of 
color  in  relation  to  sex  and  animal  de¬ 
velopment  which  the  researches  of  Dar¬ 
win  and  others  have  so  far  unravelled. 

As  a  final  observation  regarding  the 
psychology  of  the  elephant,  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win’s  statements  concerning  the  “  weep¬ 
ing"  of  these  animals  may  be  quoted. 
Remarking  that  the  Indian  species  is 
known  to  weep,  Mr.  Darwin  quotes  Sir 
Emerson  Tennent,  who  says  that  some 
"  lay  motionless  on  the  ground,  with  no 
other  indication  of  suffering  than  the 
tears  which  suffused  their  eyes  and 
flowed  incessantly."  Another  elephant, 
“  when  overpowered  and  made  fast,” 
exhibited  great  grief  ;  "  his  violence 
sank  to  utter  prostration,  and  he  lay  on 
the  ground,  uttering  choking  cries,  with 
tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks."  ‘‘In 
the  Zoological  Gardens,"  says  Darwin, 
"  the  keeper  of  the  Indian  elephants 
positively  asserts  that  he  has  several 
times  seen  tears  rolling  down  the  face  of 
the  old  female,  when  distressed  by  the 
removal  of  the  young  one.”  Mr.  Dar¬ 
win  also  makes  the  interesting  observa¬ 
tion  that  when  the  Indian  Elephant 
“  trumpets,”  the  orbicular  muscles  of 
the  eyes  contract  :  while  in  the  "  trum¬ 
peting"  of  the  African  species  these 
muscles  do  not  act.  Hence,  as  Mr. 
Darwin  believes  that  in  man  the  violent 
contraction  of  the  muscles  round  the 
eyes  is  connected  with  the  flow  of  tears, 
it  would  seem  by  analogy  to  be  a  legiti¬ 
mate  inference  that  the  Indian  elephant 
has  attained  a  higher  stage  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  its  emotion  than  its  African 
neighbor. 

The  social  history  of  the  elephants 
includes  several  somewhat  melancholy 
incidents  connected  with  the  despatch 
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of  these  animals,  rendered  necessary 
from  their  dangerous  condition.  The 
best  known  of  these  incidents  is  that 
connected  with  the  death  of  Chunee,  the 
Exeter  Change  elephant,  reported  in  the 
Times,  for  March  ad,  1826.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  the  death  of  Chunee  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  elephant  was  a  male,  and  had  been  an 
inmate  of  the  Exeter  Change  Menagerie  for 
seventeen  years.  He  was  brought  from  Bom¬ 
bay,  where  be  was  caught  when  quite  young, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  about  five  years  old 
when  purchased  by  Mr.  Cross;  consequently 
his  present  age  is  twenty-two.  The  effect  of 
his  unavoidable  seclusion  had  displayed  itself 
in  strong  symptoms  of  irritability  during  a 
certain  season  from  the  first,  and  these  symp¬ 
toms  had  been  observed  to  become  stronger 
during  each  succeeding  year  as  it  advanced 
toward  maturity.  The  animal  was  altogether 
kept  at  this  season  very  low,  and  also  plenti¬ 
fully  physicked,  for  which  latter  purpose  no 
less  than  one  hundred  weight  of  salts  was  fre¬ 
quently  given  to  him  at  a  lime.  Notwith¬ 
standing  these  precautions,  the  animal  within 
the  last  few  days  had  shown  strong  proofs  of 
irritability,  refusing  the  caresses  of  his  keep¬ 
ers  and  attempting  to  strike  at  them  with  his 
trunk  on  their  approaching  him,  also  at  times 
rolling  himself  about  his  den  and  forcibly  bat¬ 
tering  its  sides.  About  1  p.m.  he  became 
more  ungovernable  than  ever,  and  commenced 
battering  the  bars  of  his  den  with  his  trunk. 
These  bars  are  upward  of  three  feet  girth, 
and  are  composed  of  oak,  strongly  bound  on 
all  sides  with  iron,  and  are  placed  about  a 
foot  asunder.  For  some  time  they  resisted 
the  ponderous  blows  which  he  almost  inces¬ 
santly  directed  against  them,  but  by  a  p.m. 
one  of  them  was  found  to  be  started  from  the 
massive  cross-beam  into  which  it  was  mor¬ 
tised  :  and  as  at  that  time  the  animal  still  con¬ 
tinued  as  violent  as  ever,  serious  fear  began 
to  be  entertained  lest  he  should  break  out, 
in  which  event  the  amount  of  damage  or  loss 
of  life  which  he  might  occasion  would  have 
been  incalculable.  In  these  circumstances, 
although  the  value  of  the  animal  was  at  least 
1000/.,  Mr.  Cross  at  once  determined  on  hav¬ 
ing  him  destroyed,  and  after  some  considera¬ 
tion  it  was  decided  to  give  him  some  corrosive 
sublimate  in  a  mess  of  hay.  However,  the 
animal  no  sooner  smelt  the  mixture  than  he 
rejected  it,  and  it  was  then  determined  to 
shoot  him.  Accordingly  a  messenger  was 
sent  to  Somerset  House,  where  two  soldiers 
were  on  guard,  who,  on  a  suitable  representa¬ 
tion  being  made,  were  allowed  to  go  over  to 
the  menagerie,  taking  with  them  their  mus¬ 
kets.  Several  rifle  guns  were  also  obtained 
from  different  places  in  the  neighborhood  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  such  of  the  persons 
about  the  establishment  as  had  courage  enough 
to  remain  in  the  room.  In  this  manner,  in  alk 
about  fourteen  persons  were  armed,  but  before 
commencing  operations  it  was  deemed  pru¬ 
dent  to  secure  the  front  of  the  den,  by  passing 


cords  around  those  bars  against  which  the 
animal's  violence  had  been  principally  direct¬ 
ed.  This  having  been  done  and  the  muskets 
loaded,  about  a  third  of  the  party  advanced  to 
the  front  of  the  den  till  within  about  five  yards 
of  the  animal,  and  discharged  their  pieces  at 
the  tender  part  of  the  neck  below  the  ear,  and 
then  immediately  retreated  to  a  recess  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room  for  the  purpose  of  le- 
loading.  The  animal  on  finding  himself  wound¬ 
ed  uttered  a  loud  and  piercing  groan,  and 
advancing  to  the  front  of  the  den  struck  his 
trunk  several  times  with  all  his  fury  against 
the  bars,  another  of  which  he  succeeded  in 
forcing  out  of  its  place.  Having  thus  ex¬ 
haust^  his  fury,  he  became  quiet,  upon  which 
another  detachment  of  the  party  approached 
his  den,  and  after  firing  upon  him,  retired  into 
the  recess  as  before ;  the  animal  on  receiving 
the  fire  plunged  again  most  violently  against 
the  front  of  his  den,  the  door  of  which  he  ac¬ 
tually  lifted  from  off  its  uppermost  hinges, 
but  was  prevented  from  getting  out  by  the 
strong  manner  in  which  the  ropes  bound  the 
different  bars  together.  On  his  becoming  more 
tranquil,  preparations  were  made  for  firing  a 
third  volley ;  but  no  sooner  were  the  muskets 
about  to  be  levelled,  than  the  animal,  as  if  con¬ 
scious  of  their  being  the  cause  of  his  wounds 
and  also  of  the  vulnerable  parts  against  which 
they  were  intended  to  be  directed,  turned 
sharp  round  and  retreated  into  the  back  of  the 
den  and  hid  his  head  between  his  shoulders. 
It  hence  became  necessary  to  rouse  him  by 
pricking  him  with  spears,  which  being  effect¬ 
ed,  the  muskets  were  discharged  at  him,  and 
although  several  balls  evidently  took  effect  in 
the  neck  on  this  as  well  as  on  the  former  occa¬ 
sion,  still  he  did  not  exhibit  any  signs  of  weak¬ 
ness,  beyond  abstaining  from  those  violent 
efforts  which  he  had  previously  made  against 
the  front  of  his  den  ;  indeed,  from  this  time  he 
kept  almost  entirely  at  the  back  of  his  den, 
and  although  blood  flowed  profusely  from  the 
wounds  he  had  received,  ae  gave  no  other 
symptoms  of  passion  or  pain  than  an  occa¬ 
sional  groan.  For  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
in  this  manner  a  continuous  discharge  of  mus¬ 
ketry  was  kept  up  against  him,  and  no  less  than 
152  bullets  were  expended  before  he  fell  to  the 
ground,  where  he  lay  nearly  motionless,  and 
was  soon  despatched  with  a  sword,  which, 
after  being  secured  upon  the  end  of  a  rifle, 
was  plunged  into  his  neck.  The  quantity  of 
blood  that  flowed  was  very  considerable,  and 
flooded  the  den  to  a  great  depth.  This  was 
the  same  elephant  who  was  the  accidental  cause 
of  its  keeper's  death,  whose  ribs  it  crushed 
four  months  back  while  in  the  act  of  turning 
round  in  its  den. 

After  reading  this  account,  we  may  well 
feel  tempted  to  endorse  the  opinion  of  a 
correspondent  of  Land  and  Water  who 
remarks  that  the  like  of  it  "  can  never 
occur  again,  thank  God,  in  England.” 

The  history  of  the  elephants  would  be 
manifestly  imperfect,  even  when  detailed 
in  the  briefest  manner,  without  a  refer- 
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ence  to  their  present  distribution  and  to 
the  biography  of  the  race  in  the  past. 
As  in  the  case  of  many  other  groups  of 
animals  and  plants,  we  can  only  fully 
appreciate  the  modern  relations  of  the 
elephants  when  some  knowledge  of  their 
development  in  the  geological  ages  has 
been  obtained.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
modern  naturalist,  the  present  of  any 
living  being  is  not  merely  bound  up  in 
its  past  development,  but  the  existing 
conditions  of  any  race  become  explic¬ 
able  in  many  cases  only  when  the  former 
range  of  the  group  in  time  has  been  as¬ 
certained.  This  holds  especially  true  of 
the  elephants  ;  for  the  existing  species 
represent  the  remnants  of  a  once  larger 
and  far  more  extensive  distribution  of 
proboscidian  life.  Hence,  it  behooves  us 
to  make  the  acquaintance,  firstly,  of 
their  present  distribution,  and  secondly 
of  their  distribution  and  development  in 
past  ages,  if  we  are  to  understand  with 
any  degree  of  completeness  and  mental 
satisfaction  the  relations  of  the  elephan¬ 
tine  races. 

The  distribution  of  the  elephants  on 
the  earth  as  it  now  exists  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  a  very  few  words.  The  In¬ 
dian  species  occurs  in  Asia,  from  the 
Himalayas  to  Ceylon,  while  its  range  ex¬ 
tends  eastward  to  the  Chinese  borders, 
and  southward  to  Sumatra  and  Borneo 
as  well.  The  African  species  possesses 
as  localized  a  habitat.  It  was  Swift 
who,  remarking  on  the  customs  of  geo¬ 
graphers  in  his  day,  said. 

So  geographers  in  Afric  maps 

With  savage  pictures  fill  their  gaps, 

And  o’er  unhabitable  downs 

Place  elephants  for  want  of  towns. 

The  witty  Dean’s  lines  show  at  least 
that  the  geographers  did  not  mistake  the 
wide  distribution  of  the  giant  animal  in 
the  Ethiopian  continent.  For,  south  of 
the  Sahara — the  territory  north  of  which 
is  zoologically  a  part  of  Europe — the 
African  elephant  is  everywhere  found, 
forming  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  at  once  of  the  African  land¬ 
scape  and  of  the  Ethiopian  fauna,  and 
dividing  the  sovereignty  of  the  land  with 
the  lion  himself. 

Turning  now  to  the  past  history  of 
the  elephant  race,  one  may  primarily 
note  the  more  prominent  members  of  the 
group  which  rank  among  the  curiosities 


of  the  geologist.  First  in  order  comes 
the  extinct  mammoth — Elephas  primige- 
nius  of  the  naturalist.  Of  this  huge  ele¬ 
phant  we  possess  a  considerable  knowl¬ 
edge,  inasmuch  as  specimens  have  been 
obtained,  literally  packed  amid  the 
Siberian  ice,  and  so  perfectly  preserved 
that  even  the  delicate  tissues  of  the  eyes 
could  be  inspected.  This  was  the  case 
in  the  famous  specimen  found  in  the 
frozen  soil  of  a  cliff  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Lena  in  1799.  The  skin  of  this  huge 
elephant  was  then  seen  to  be  clothed 
with  a  thick  coating  of  reddish  wool  in¬ 
terspersed  with  black  hairs.  The  skele¬ 
ton,  removed  in  1806  by  Mr.  Adams, 
and  preserved  in  St.  Petersburg,  meas¬ 
ures  16  feet  4  inches  in  length,  the 
height  is  9  feet  4  inches,  and  the  tusks 
measure  each  9  feet  6  inches  along  their 
curve.  The  mammoth’s  tusks  appear  to 
have  had  a  wider  curvature  than  those 
of  existing  elephants ;  and  probably, 
like  the  African  species,  both  male  and 
female  mammoths  possessed  these  great 
teeth.  The  measurement  of  mammoth 
tusks  from  recent  deposits  in  Essex 
gives  a  length  of  9  feet  10  inches  along 
the  outer  curve,  and  2  feet  5  inches  in 
circumference  at  the  thickest  part. 
Another  specimen  weighed  160  lbs.:  and 
a  dredged  specimen  taken  off  Dunge- 
ness  was  ii  feet  long.  The  mammoth’s 
tusks  have  long  formed  articles  of  com¬ 
merce  and  barter  in  Siberia  ;  the  ivory, 
as  Professor  Owen  remarks,  being  “  so 
little  altered,  as  to  be  fit  for  the  purposes 
of  manufacture.”  The  mammoth’s  ex¬ 
tensive  range  forms  not  the  least  note¬ 
worthy  point  in  its  history.  It  certainly 
roamed  farther  abroad,  so  far  as  we 
know,  than  any  other  elephantine  form. 
Its  remains  occur  in  Britain  and  in 
Europe  generally  ;  they  have  been  found 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  and  in 
Siberia  ;  and  they  are  met  with  in  North 
America  as  well.  In  Scotland  and  in 
Ireland  the  mammoth  was  apparently 
less  plentiful,  but  its  remains  occur  in 
these  countries,  where,  indeed,  no  other 
elephantine  remains  are  found.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  molar  teeth  of  the 
mammoth  are  by  no  means  unlike  those 
of  the  Indian  Elephant  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  pattern  of  its  enamel  plates. 

Another  extinct  elephant,  equally 
famous  with  the  mammoth,  was  the 
Mastodon — a  name  given  to  these  ani- 
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mats  in  allusion  to  the  nipple-like  pro¬ 
jections  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  molar 
teeth.  Their  remains  occur  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  in  North  and  South  America. 
In  the  morasses  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
for  example,  whole  skeletons  of  these 
interesting  elephants  have  been  discov¬ 
ered.  The  length  of  the  mastodon  in 
some  cases  exceeded  16  feet ;  and  the 
tusks  have  been  found  to  measure  12 
feet  in  length.  Over  a  dozen  species  of 
mastodons  have  been  described,  but 
they  agree  in  certain  important  charac¬ 
ters  which  serve  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  elephants.  Thus,  the  rough¬ 
ened  teeth  appear  to  have  been  adapted 
for  bruising  coarse  herbs  and  leaves — 
indeed,  associated  with  mastodon  re¬ 
mains  in  America,  collections  of  leaves 
have  been  found  occupying  the  situation 
in  which  the  stomach  of  the  animal 
would  have  been  situated,  and  thus  in¬ 
dicating  the  dietary  of  these  extinct 
giants.  Furthermore,  a  most  important 
difference  between  the  mastodons  and 
other  elephants  is  found  in  the  fact  that 
these  animals  possessed  two  tusks 
springing  from  the  lower  jaw,  in  addition 
to  the  tusks  with  which,  as  in  ordinary 
elephants,  the  upper  jaw  was  provided. 
But  it  would  seem  that  these  lower  tusks 
never  attained'  a  large  size,  while  it  is 
probable  that  they  fell  out  when  the  ani¬ 
mal  attained  the  adult  period  of  its 
existence. . 

More  extraordinary  still,  in  respect  of 
its  variations  from  the  ordinary  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  elephants,  was  the  Deinother- 
turn  the  fossil  remains  of  which  occur  in 
Europe  and  in  India.  The  skull  of  a 
deinotherium  has  been  found  to  measure 

4  feet  in  length,  while  a  thigh  bone  was 

5  feet  3  inches  long.  Thus,  in  so  far  as 
size  is  concerned,  the  deinotherium  may 
claim  a  foremost  place  among  its  ele¬ 
phantine  cousins.  But  various  circum¬ 
stances  seem  to  suggest  that  the  latter 
animal  departed  from  the  elephant  type 
in  certain  important  particulars,  while 
some  authorities  have  been  even  found 


to  suggest  that  it  represents  a  connecting 
link  between  the  elephants  and  the  sea- 
cow  or  manatee  order  {Sirenia).  The 
tusks  of  deinotherium  spring  from  the 
lower  jaw,  and  instead  of  being  curved 
forward  and  upward,  they  bend  ab¬ 
ruptly  downward  and  backward.  The 
use  of  these  tusks  is  extremely  difficult 
to  determine,  but  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  deinotherium  was  an  aquatic 
animal,  living  in  shallow  waters,  and 
that  these  huge  teeth  may  have  enabled 
it  to  root  up  the  plants  on  which  it  fed, 
or  have  enabled  it  to  climb,  as  does  the 
living  walrus,  from  the  sea  on  to  the 
river  bank. 

In  addition  to  these  latter  elephants, 
which  are  essentially  distinct  from  the 
living  species,  certain  extinct  forms  may 
be  mentioned  which,  in  their  essential 
characteristics,  resembled  existing  prob¬ 
oscidians  more  or  less  closely.  Thus, 
we  know  that  elephants  closely  related 
to  the  Indian  species,  existed  in  Asia  in 
Miocene  times,  the  remains  of  at  least 
six  species  being  obtained  from  Indian 
deposits  of  that  age  ;  and  we  also  know 
that  Europe  boasted  of  elephants  in  that 
period  of  geology  known  as  the  “  Plio¬ 
cene  for  in  the  deposits  of  France 
and  Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  formations  of 
that  age  in  Britain,  elephant  remains  oc¬ 
cur.  Later  in  point  of  time  come  the 
curious  “  Pigmy  Elephants”  of  Malta, 
whose  remains  exist  in  that  island,  and 
whereof  one  {Elephas  Melitensis)  attained 
the  size  of  a  donkey,  while  another 
{^Elephas  Falconeri)  was  smaller  still,  and 
averged  2^  or  3  feet  in  height. 

T'he  geological  order  and  the  succes¬ 
sion  in  time  of  these  various  elephants 
is  important  to  trace  ;  tor  the  unravel¬ 
ling  of  so  much  of  the  past  history  of 
the  elephants  as  is  known  to  us  depends 
upon  the  knowledge  of  their  succession 
and  of  the  periods  of  their  appearance 
and  extinction.  If  we  tabulate  the  rocks 
wherewith  the  past  of  the  elephants  is 
concerned,  we  may  render  their  arrange¬ 
ment  clear  thus  : 


Tertiary  Rocks 
including 


Quaternary ] 
Pliocene  ' 
Miocene 
Eocene 


Recent  (Soils,  etc.) 
Post-Pliocene  (Ice  Age). 


Thus  the  oldest  and  lowest  of  the  Ter-  lectively  the  most  recently  formed — is 
tiary  rocks —which  are  themselves  col-  the  “Eocene,”  and  the  succeeding 
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“  Miocene,”  ”  Pliocene,”  and  “  Qua¬ 
ternary,”  are  given  in  their  due  order  ; 
the  latter  formations  bringing  us  to  the 
soils  and  surface  accumulations  of  our 
own  day.  The  ”  Ice  Age,”  or  ”  Gla¬ 
cial  Epoch,”  we  may  also  note,  occurred 
during  the  Post-Pliocene  period,  as 
shown  above. 

Turning  now  to  the  past  history  of 
the  elephants,  we  find  the  first  chapter 
of  that  biography  to  open  in  the  “  Mio¬ 
cene”  age.  The  earlier  or  "  Eocene” 
period  contains  no  elephant  fossils,  and 
it  may  have  been  that  in  this  Eocene 
age,  which  beheld  the  first  beginnings  of 
nearly  all  the  existing  quadruped  races, 
the  evolution  of  the  elephant  stock  from 
its  ancestry  was  taking  place.  Leaving 
for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the 
probable  root  of  the  elephantine  tree, 
we  thus  discover  in  the  Miocene  period 
the  first  beginnings  of  elephant  exist¬ 
ence.  In  this  period  the  mastodons 
roamed  over  Europe  and  India,  while  in 
this  age  also  the  deinotheriums,  with 
their  great  lower  tusks  made  their  first 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  time.  As 
the  geological  series  progressed,  and  as 
the  Pliocene  age  succeeded  the  Miocene 
times,  we  discover  the  elephants  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers.  The  Miocene,  with 
its  relatively  few  elephantine  forms,  con¬ 
trasts  forcibly  with  the  increase  of  those 
animals  in  the  succeeding  age.  Europe 
and  India  harbor  its  Pliocene  elephants, 
as  we  have  seen  ;  while  both  Europe  and 
America  in  this  latter  age  possessed  the 
mastodons.  The  Post-Pliocene  period, 
however,  dawns  in  turn,  to  find  the  mas¬ 
todons  still  existent  in  North  America, 
but  unknown  in  Europe ;  while  the 
mammoth  now  appears  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  form,  along  with  survivals  of  the 
European  elephants  of  the  Pliocene 
time.  The  ”  pigmy  elephants”  of 
Malta  also  belong  to  the  Post- Pliocene 
age. 

Thus  we  discover  that  a  distinct  suc¬ 
cession  of  types  of  elephantine  forms  has 
taken  place  on  the  earth’s  surface,  be¬ 
ginning  with  elephants,  which,  like  the 
deinotherium  and  mastodon,  differ  from 
existent  species,  and  ending  with  ele¬ 
phants  which,  like  the  mammoth  or  the 
European  elephants  of  the  Pliocene, 
more  or  less  closely  resembled  the  quad¬ 
ruped  giants  of  to-day.  It  becomes  in¬ 
teresting  further  to  trace  out  the  later 


history  of  the  race  before  the  bearings 
of  these  facts  on  the  origin  of  the  ele¬ 
phant  race  are  discussed.  The  mam¬ 
moth,  for  example,  certainly  survived 
the  “  ice-age,”  to  the  irruption  of  which 
was  probably  due  the  extinction  of  the 
other  elephantine  forms.  VVe  know  of 
this  survival  because  its  remains  occur 
in  “  recent  ”  or  “  post-glacial”  deposits. 
We  are  also  certain  that  early  man  must 
have  beheld  the  mammoth  as  a  living, 
breathing  reality,  fur  its  remains  have 
been  found  associated  with  the  rude  im¬ 
plements  of  early  men,  and  a  rough  por¬ 
trait  of  the  great  red-haired  elephant  has 
been  discovered,  scratched  on  one  of  its 
tusks — a  rude  but  unquestionable  tribute 
of  early  art  to  the  science  of  zoology. 
Its  woolly  hair,  protecting  it  against  the 
rigors  of  the  ice-age,  may  have  enabled 
it  to  survive  that  period,  which  was  ap¬ 
parently  so  fatal  to  elephant  life  at 
large. 

Summing  up  the  details  we  have  thus 
collated,  from  the  geological  side,  we 
may  now  face  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  the  elephant  race.  Not  that  the 
problem  itself  is  fully  answerable,  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  elephant  race  in 
the  past  is  yet  of  comparatively  limited 
extent ;  but  the  main  lines  of  the  biolog¬ 
ical  argument  are  clear  enough  to  those 
who  will  consider,  even  casually,  the 
evidence  already  at  hand.  It  is  thus 
clear  that  the  true  elephants,  which  be¬ 
long  to  the  Pliocene  period  are  ushered 
into  existence,  so  to  speak,  by  forms 
that  are  less  typical  elephants — mastodon 
and  deinotherium — when  iudged  by  the 
standard  of  existent  elephantine  struct¬ 
ure.  There  are  various  species  of  mas¬ 
todons  known  to  geologists,  which  ex¬ 
hibit  a  gradation  in  the  matter  of  their 
teeth,  and  presumably  in  other  struct¬ 
ural  aspects  as  well,  toward  the  ordinary 
elephant  type.  As  the  mastodons  pre¬ 
cede  the  ordinary  elephants  in  time  we 
shall  not  be  deducing  an  unwarrantable 
inference  if  we  maintain  that  the  origin 
of  the  true  elephants,  both  fossil  and 
living  forms,  may  safely  be  regarded  as 
arising  from  the  mastodon  stock.  The 
elephants  of  to-day  are  connected  by 
links  of  obvious  nature  with  the  Pliocene 
and  Post-Pliocene  forms  ;  and  when  the 
“  ice-age”  cleared  the  earth  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  species,  the  progenitors 
of  our  living  elephants  mu.st  have 
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escaped  destruction  and  have  survived 
the  cold,  possibly  in  the  regions  wherein 
they  now  exist,  just  as  the  mammoth,  in 
its  turn,  survived  the  rigors  of  the  ice- 
period,  through  the  presence  of  its 
woolly  coating  and  its  hardier  constitu¬ 
tion.  There  seems  thus  to  be  no  special 
difficulty,  either  of  purely  geological  or 
of  intellectual  nature,  in  conceiving  that 
the  elephants  of  to-day  are  simply  sur¬ 
vivals  of  that  -elephantine  host,  whose 
existence  was  well-nigh  terminated  by 
the  ice-age,  and  which  left  the  mammoth, 
and  the  progenitors  of  our  living  ele¬ 
phants,  to  replenish  the  earth  after  a 
catastrophe  as  sweeping  and  fatal  in  its 
nature  as  any  deluge. 

But  if  the  origin  of  the  modem  and 
later  elephants  may  thus  be  accounted 
for,  and  if  their  geographical  birthplace 
may  be  assumed  to  exist  within  the  con¬ 
fines  of  the  Old  World,  a  more  funda¬ 
mental  and  anterior  query  may  be  put 
with  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  mas¬ 
todon  stock,  which  we  have  supposed, 
.and  with  reason,  is  the  founder  of  the 
true  elephant  races.  From  what  stock, 
in  other  words,  did  the  mastodons  them¬ 
selves  arise  ?  The  chain  of  organic 
causation,  to  be  perfect  and  complete, 
cannot  assume  the  mysterious  origin  of 
the  mastodon.  That  stock  must,  in  its 
turn,  have  originated  in  an  ancestry  less 
like  the  elephants  than  itself.  It  is  not 
improbable  .that  the  evolutionist  of  the 
future  will  seek  and  find  the  mastodon 
ancestry  in  the  deinotherium  group,  or 
in  some  nearly  related  forms.  For,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  deinotherium  exhibits 
a  structure  which  appears  to  relate  the 
elephants  to  other  and  lower  quadru¬ 
peds,  such  as  the  sea-cows  and  their 
neighbors.  If  this  supposition  be  per¬ 
missible,  then  a  further  stage  still  awaits 
our  intellectual  journey  in  the  search 
after  the  origin  of  the  elephant  races. 
In  the  Eocene  rocks  of  North  America, 
occur  the  fossil  remains  of  some  extinct 
quadrupeds,  of  which  the  Dinoceras  is 
the  best  known  form.  These  animals 


unite  in  a  singular  fashion  the  characters 
of  elephants  and  ordinary  “  hoofed  ” 
quadrupeds.  While  they  possessed 
horns,  they  also  developed  tusks  from 
the  eye  teeth  ;  and  from  a  survey  of 
their  complete  organization.  Professor 
Marsh  tells  us  that  the  position  of  these 
unique  quadrup>eds  is  intermediate  be¬ 
tween  the  elephants  themselves  and  the 
great  order  to  which  the  hoofed  quadru¬ 
peds  belong.  Dinoceras  and  its  neigh¬ 
bors  precede  the  deinotherium  and  mas¬ 
todon  in  time,  and  this  fact  alone  is  im¬ 
portant  as  bearing  on  the  assumed  rela¬ 
tionship  of  these  forms. 

It  may  thus  at  present  be  assumed 
with  safety  that  the  evolution  of  the  ele¬ 
phants  has  taken  place  from  some  ancient 
Eocene  quadruped  stock,  represented 
by  the  Dinoceras  group,  which  belongs 
to  no  one  group  of  living  quadrupeds, 
but  is  intermediate  in  its  nature,  as  we 
have  already  observed.  From  some 
such  stock,  then,  we  may  figure  the  de¬ 
inotherium  and  mastodon  races  to  have 
been  in  due  time  evolved.  The  New 
World  in  this  light  must  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  the  elephant  hosts  ;  for  the 
Dinoceras  and  its  neighbors  are  of  North 
American  origin  ;  migration  to  the  Old 
W'orld  having  taken  place  by  continuous 
land-suiface  then  existent,  and  the 
further  evolution  of  the  living  species 
and  their  fossil  neighbors  having 
occurred  in  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
Thus  once  again  we  arrive  at  the  exist¬ 
ing  races  of  elephants.  These  are  sim¬ 
ply  the  survivals  of  an  ancient  line  of 
quadrupeds,  whose  history  is  simply  that 
of  every  other  living  being — animal  or 
plant — a  history  which,  like  the  unfold¬ 
ing  of  a  flower,  leads  us  from  form  to 
form,  along  pathways  of  variation  and 
change,  and  which,  at  last,  as  the  ages 
are  bom  and  die,  evolves  from  the  bur¬ 
ied  and  forgotten  races  of  past  mon¬ 
sters,  the  no  less  curious  and  unwieldy 
quadruped  giants  of  to-day. — Belgravia 
Magazine. 
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THE  LEAF  IN  THE  BOOK. 

BY  ANASTASIUS  GRUN. 

{^Translated 6y  C.  B.) 

An  ancient  lady  is  my  aunt, 

A  little  old  book  has  she, 

A  faded  leaf  in  the  old  book  lies 
Withered  as  leaf  can  be. 

The  hands  are  withered  that  plucked  it  once 
For  her,  on, a  day  in  spring; 

What  ails  her  now,  the  poor  old  soul. 

That  she  weeps  when  she  sees  the  thing  ? 

Temple  Bar. 


SERJEANT  BALLANTINE'S  EXPERIENCES. 


The  “  Reminiscences  of  Serjeant  Bal- 
lantine”  have  met  with  a  great  and  well* 
deserved  success.  Three  editions  of  the 
book  have  already  appeared,  and  a  hun* 
gry  public  is  asking  for  more.  Of 
course  there  have  been  some  adverse 
criticisms  on  the  book.  It  is  said  that 
the  narrative  is  rambling.  Well,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  does  ramble,  it  rambles  very  much; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  did  not 
ramble,  it  would  not  be  at  all  like  Ser¬ 
jeant  Ballantine.  Just  as  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son’s  brook  winds  about  both  in  and 
out,  so  do  the  Serjeant’s  reminiscences. 
Then  there  is  great  complaint  that  there 
are  no  dates.  Well,  there  certainly  is  a 
deficiency,  a  decided  deficiency  of  dates. 
One  critic  lifts  up  his  vioce  in  a  wail  of 
dissatisfaction  because  the  Serjeant  has 
not  even  given  the  date  of  his  own  birth. 
But  there  is  a  very  sufficient  reason  why 
that  interesting  information  should  re¬ 
main  a  profound  secret.  If  the  correct 
date  had  been  given  nobody  would  have 
believed  it.  The  life-like  photograph 
which  adorns  the  work  would  have  been 
denounced  as  a  delusion  and  a  fraud. 
Time  and  feeding  have  varied  the  ro¬ 
mantic  forms  of  others,  but  the  figure  of 
the  evergreen  Serjeant  has  known  no 
change.  He  is  just  the  same  man  in 
1882  as  he  was  in  the  year  18 — .  We 
will  not  give  the  date,  lest  we  should  be 
thought  to  trespass  on  the  credulity  of 
our  readers.  In  spite  of  trifling  defects 
we  like  the  book,  for  it  is  studded  with 
so  many  anecdotes  of  the  great  departed. 


it  brings  back  so  many  pleasant  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  good  old  times,'  the  author  is 
so  modest  in  the  appreciation  of  his  own 
work,  that  we  can  only  pity  the  superior 
persons  who  will  not  appreciate  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  “  light  reading.” 
Undoubtedly  it  is  light  reading  ;  but 
that  is  the  quality  most  prized  by  the 
generality  of  mankind.  There  is  no  at¬ 
tempt  at  fine  writing.  The  Serjeant 
writes  just  as  he  would  talk,  sitting  at 
his  club,  or  in  his  “  reserved  chair”  at 
Evan’s,  delighting  his  hearers  with  his 
light,  pleasant,  bright,  cynical  conversa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
this  wicked  world.  Of  course  Serjeant 
Ballantine  has  not  given  us  the  whole  of 
his  experiences.  He  has  merely  scratched 
the  surface.  No  man  knows  the  dark 
side  of  London  so  well,  or  could  have 
told  us  so  much.  He  has  arranged  so 
many  delicate  affairs,  he  has  been  the 
recipient  of  so  many  astounding  secrets, 
he  could  unveil  the  inscrutable  myste¬ 
ries  of  certain  trials,  that  it  is  natural 
some  feeling  of  disappointment  has  been 
raised  in  the  minds  of  those  who  delight 
in  a  little  scandal.  Probably  the  real  ex¬ 
periences  are  reserved  for  another  gen¬ 
eration.  Be  that  as  it  may,  whenever 
the  great  event  comes  off,  the  memoirs 
of  Brantdme  and  Grainmont  will  pale 
before  those  of  Serjeant  Ballantine. 

We  will  now  begin  our  extracts  with 
the  Serjeant  at  school.. 

Serjeant  Ballantine’s  school  experi¬ 
ences  are  rather  depressing.  There  are 
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bitter  complaints  of  his  sufferings  on  a 
Sunday: 

“  Marched  two  and  two  to  the  parish  church 
clad  in  our  best  clothes,  and  encased  in  a  sort 
of  moral  strait  waistcoat ;  cramped  up  in  a 
narrow  pew,  Prayer-book  in  band,  listening 
to  what  we  could  not  understand,  we  strove, 
often  ineffectually,  to  keep  awake,  knowing 
that  if  we  yielded  to  drowsiness  we  forfeited 
our  share  of  the  pudding — sole  pleasure  of 
the  day.” 

The  Serjeant  afterward  sat  under  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Rowlett,  whose  sermons  seem 
to  have  acted  like  chloral  on  his  brain. 

There  is  a  well-known  story  of  a 
Scotch  lord,  who  being  attacked  with 
insomnia^  no  cure  was  found  till  the  stu¬ 
pidest  of  his  sons  suggested  that  the 
minister  should  be  summoned  ;  “  for,” 
said  the  boy,  “  he ’aye  sleep  in  kirk.” 
The  minister  came,  and  before  he  had 
been  on  his  legs  for  ten  minutes  the  old 
nobleman  was  in  a  refreshing  slumber. 
We  recollect  perfectly  the  days  when 
during  the  church  services,  the  beadle, 
armed  with  a  long  cane  with  a  sanguin¬ 
ary  knob,  used  to  creep  about  the  aisles 
with  the  stealthiness  of  a  cat,  in  search 
of  sleeping  boys,  and  a  tremendous 
crack  on  the  much-resisting  skull  of  a 
little  Eutychus,  used  to  announce  to  a 
congregation,  who  were  probably  pray¬ 
ing  for  mercy,  that  a  victim  had  been 
discovered. 

”  I  took  to  religion  four  years  ago. 
Pass  the  peas,”  said  an  American  at  a 
table  (f  hSte^  We  are  afraid  the  Serjeant 
never  took  to  religion,  and  if  any  old 
lady  should  ask  him  if  he  ever  goes  to 
church,  he  would  probably  answer  like 
Foote,  “  Never,  ma’am,  never,  not  that 
I  see  any  harm  in  it.” 

There  are  many  pleasant  anecdotes  of 
actors  and  actresses  in  this  book. 

Serjeant  Ballantine  writes  : 

"  I  was  inducted  behind  the  scenes  very 
early  in  life,  and  have  been  told  that  I  ran 
away  from  Miss  Foote,  the  beautiful  actress, 
when  she  wanted  to  kiss  me.  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  never  fully  believed  this  story'.” 

We  also  have  the  gravest  doubts  about 
the  truth  of  this  story,  as  we  cannot  be¬ 
lieve  that  at  any  period  of  his  career  the 
Serjeant  could  have  spumed  such  an 
alluring  proposition. 

Serjeant  Ballantine  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  see  Charles,  the  last  of  the  royal 
old  Kembles,  in  his  grand  part  of  Young 


Mirabel  in  The  Inconstant.  What  a 
great  actor  he  was  in  certain  parts  ! 
Benedick,  Mark  Antony,  Faulcon- 
bridge,  Mercutio,  have  not  been  even 
decently  represented  since  his  departure 
from  the  stage.  In  the  latter  period  of 
his  life  he  became  very  deaf,  and  as  the 
Serjeant  observes,  he  used  to  raise  his 
voice  to  make  himself  hear.  Mr.  Planche 
told  us  that  a  literary  soiree,  which  the 
hostess  thought  a  great  success,  was 
nearly  extinguished  by  Charles  Kemble 
calling  out,  ”  Planche,  this  party  is 
mighty  dull,  let  us  steal  away.”  It  was 
a  delight  to  hear  Charles  Kemble’s 
reminiscences  of  the  old  days.  There 
was  a  curious  history  he  used  to  relate 
about  the  first  night  of  Pitarro.  Sheri¬ 
dan,  with  his  usual  incredible  careless¬ 
ness,  had  not  finished  the  play  before 
the  performance  commenced,  and  John 
Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons  actually  had 
to  learn  the  latter  portion  of  their  parts 
from  slips.  Another  curious  incident 
happened  that  evening.  A  Spanish  offi¬ 
cer  announces  to  Pizarro,  “  On  yonder 
hill  among  the  palm  trees  we  surprised 
an  old  Cacique.”  The  actor,  not  being 
up  in  the  Peruvian  language,  gave  the 
passage  as  follows  :  “  On  yonder  hill 
among  the  palm  trees  we  surprised  an 
old  Kak-i-Ku.”  The  old  Cacique  could 
not  have  been  more  surprised  than  the 
Covent  Garden  audience  at  this  pictur¬ 
esque  description  of  an  unfortunate  no¬ 
bleman. 

Serjeant  Ballantine  writes  : 

”  I  have  in  a  former  chapter  mentioned 
meeting  Macready,  but  I  had  no  particular 
acquaintance  with  him.  He  was  a  conscien¬ 
tious  manager,  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  but 
fractious  and  overbearing  ;  such  at  least  was 
his  reputation.  1  cannot  say  I  think  he  was  a 
good  delineator  of  Shakespeare’s  characters.” 

We  think  this  judgment  a  little  too 
sweeping.  The  parts  of  Brutus  and  King 
John  suited  Macready  well.  But  in  the 
great  characters  of  Macbeth  and  Othello 
he  was  not  so  successful.  His  Richard 
the  Third  was  said  to  be  a  great  per¬ 
formance,  but  we  saw  him  act  it  under 
rather  painful  circumstances  at  Drury 
Lane.  The  “  Poet  ”  Bunn  was  then  man¬ 
ager,  and  in  order  to  annoy  Macready 
he  made  him  perform  only  the  three  first 
acts,  a  gross  insult  which  met  with  most 
deserved  punishment.  Macready  acted 
the  part  in  a  furious  passion,  and  natu- 
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rally  disappointed  at  being  forbidden  to 
order  the- murder  of  his  nephews,  he 
rushed  into  the  room  of  the  guilty  man¬ 
ager  and  pommelled  him  within  an  inch 
of  his  life.  Fancy  being  attacked  by 
Richard  the  Third  in  his  war  paint  ! 
The  unfortunate  “  Poet,”  even  in  his 
wildest  dreams,  could  never  have  imag¬ 
ined  such  a  striking  incident.  Serjeant 
Ballantine  gives  an  amusing  anecdote  of 
Charles  Kean  : 

“  He  was  the  most  sensitive  man  I  ever 
knew  in  my  life.  A  great  feud  existed  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Albert  Smith.  The  original 
c.'tuse  I  forget,  but  he  had  offended  Albert, 
who  put  into  some  penny  paper  that  a  patient 
audience  had  endured  the  infliction  of  Cliarles 
Kean  in  “  Hamlet,”  in  the  expectation  of  see¬ 
ing  the  Keeleys  in  the  afterpiece.  One  night 
I  and  a  member  named  Arabin,  the  son  of 
Mr.  Serjeant  Arabin,  were  talking  with  Albert 
Smith  in  the  coffee-room.  At  the  opposite 
side  stood  Charles  Kean  scowling.  Presently 
Albert  departed.  In  about  three  strides 
Charles  Kean  reached  us ;  ‘  Richard,’  he 

said,  in  the  most  tragic  of  voices,  *  I  never 
thought  that  you,  my  old  school-fellow,  would 
have  consorted  with  that  viper.’  Poor  good- 
natured  Dick  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
quarrel.” 

It  is  fortunate  that  ”  Albert  departed,” 
or  the  Serjeant,  his  hands  in  his  pock¬ 
ets.  with  an  air  of  easy  enjoyment,  might 
have  witnessed  a  combat  as  terrific  as 
that  between  Pott  and  Slurk.  Luckily,  if 
there  had  been  an  explosion,  Dick  Ara¬ 
bin  would  have  proved  a  more  solid  buf¬ 
fer  for  the  combatants  to  vent  their 
wrath  upon,  than  even  the  immortal 
Pickwick. 

Charles  Kean  was  not  great  in  Shakes¬ 
pearean  parts,  but  woe  to  the  man  who 
told  him  so.  In  The  Corsican  Brothers^ 
in  Pauline,  and  Louis  XI.  he  was  at  his 
best.  He  was  a  most  excellent  man  in 
private  life.  We  believe  he  sacrificed 
his  life  by  his  voyages  to  America  and 
Australia,  mainly  undertaken  to  support 
the  nine  children  of  his  sister-in-law  who 
were  left  destitute.  He  thought  Ameri¬ 
ca  ”  the  grave  of  talent,”  so  much  ex- 
aggeration  being  required  by  the  audi¬ 
ences  there.  When  acting  there  one 
evening  in  Richard  the  Third,  a  deaf 
American  was  sitting  in  the  pit  who- had 
apparently  brought  a  friend  with  him  to 
tell  him  what  was  going  on.  When 
Charles  Kean  came  to  the  line,  ”  Thou 
troublest  me  ;  I  am  not  in  the  vein,” 
the  interpreter  roared  in  his  friend’s  ear 


”  He  says  he’s  busy.”  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  Charles  Kean  lost  his 
presence  of  mind,  and  joined  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  mirth  that  this  sally  occasioned. 

Serjeant  Ballantine  was  of  course  a  fre¬ 
quenter  of  the  Olympic  Theatre,  then 
under  the  management  of  Madame  Ves- 
tris.  Liston,  Keeley,  and  Mrs.  Orger, 
were  in  the  company.  Charles  Mathews 
was  then  district  surveyor  at  Bow.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  as  an  actor  in 
1836.  Serjeant  Ballantine  writes  : 

”  I  remember,  in  company  with  a  large 
patty  consisting  of  Adolphus  and  others,  see¬ 
ing  him  make  his  first  appearance  in  ‘  Old 
and  Young  Stagers,’  inaugurating  the  brill¬ 
iant  career,  which,  to  the  sorrow  of  all  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him,  has  recently  terminated.” 

How  the  theatre  was  crammed  that 
evening !  All  the  old  friends  of  the 
father  were  present  to  give  the  son  a  wel¬ 
come.  A  rather  painful  circumstance 
marred  a  little  the  pleasure  of  the  per¬ 
formance.  Poor  Liston  had  to  deliver  a 
poetical  and  pathetic  address  on  the 
great  occasion,  but  the  moment  he  ap¬ 
peared,  roars  of  laughter  from  ever)'  part 
of  the  house  greeted  him,  and  although 
the  tears  were  streaming  down  his  cheeks 
as  he  delivered  the  lines,  they  had  no 
effect  on  the  audience.  People  could 
not  help  roaring  at  Liston,  although  the 
great  comedian  always  thought  that  his 
forte  was  tragedy,  and  if  he  had  ever  be¬ 
come  a  manager,  would  doubtless  have 
put  himself  in  the  part  of  Romeo  or 
Coriolanus. 

Serjeant  Ballantine  writes  : 

”  The  glories  of  the  Adelphi  would  fill  a 
volume.  What  old  patron  of  the  drama  will 
ever  forget  Yates,  Jack  Reeve,  little  Wnght, 
Mrs.  Honey,  or  that  most  wonderful  of  stage 
villains,  O.  Smith ;  and  even  out  of  this 
phalanx  of  talent  there  stood  one  figure,  Mrs. 
Yates,  ‘  the  most  perfect  personator  of  what 
may  be  called  domestic  drama  that  ever 
walked  the  stage.’” 

If  our  memory  serves  us  it  was  Buck- 
stone,  not  Wright,  who  then  acted  at  the 
Adelphi.  The  two  great  successes  at 
the  Adelphi  were  Victorine  and  The 
Wreck  Ashore.  There  was  a  most  ap¬ 
palling  scene  in  the  latter  play,  which 
anybody  who  has  seen  it  will  never  for¬ 
get.  T wo  sisters  are  in  a  lonely  cottage 
in  a  storm.  A  horrid  face  appears  at 
the  window,  illuminated  by  a  flash  of 
lightning.  The  face  disappears  ;  it  was 
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the  face  of  O.  Smith.  Then  the  latch 
of  the  door  keeps  slowly  rising  and  fall¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  Yates,  who  acted  the  elder 
sister,  gets  a  gun,  and  as  she  loads  it 
keeps  on  encouraging  the  younger  sister 
by  her  light  talk.  Then  she,  after  giv¬ 
ing  warning,  fired  at  the  latch.  A  groan 
told  that  the  shot  had  taken  effect.  The 
curtain  fell  on  this  thrilling  scene. 

Mrs.  Honey  was  the  beauty  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment,  but  a  poor  actress.  She  is 
now  only  remembered  by  a  jeu  (T esprit 
of  Theodore  Hook  on  the  ill-treatment 
she  received  from  her  husband  : 

“  This  pair  in  matrimony 
Go  most  unequal  snacks  ; 

He  gets  all  the  Honey, 

She  gets  all  the  vihacks." 

Serjeant  Ballantine  used  to  meet  The¬ 
odore  Hook  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Dubois, 
the  "  Dubs”  of  Gilbert  Gurney. 

Serjeant  Ballantine  writes  ; 

“  Theodore  Hook,  bright,  improvident,  reck¬ 
less  genius,  was  a  constant  visitor,  and  with 
him  a  little  rosy-faced  individual,  his  tried 
friend  and  worshipper,  a  Mr.  Hill.  This  latter 
was  a  mystery.  No  one  knew  when  he  came 
into  the  world,  and  it  used  to  be  said,  if 
really  he  had  been  born  in  a  legitimate 
fashion,  the  records  of  his  birth  had  been  lost 
in  the  fire  of  London.” 

Tommy  Hill  was  the  original  of  Paul 
Pry.  He  was  on  the  Morning  Chroni- 
cle,  and  his  great  delight  was  to  put  in 
the  paper  some  kindly  gossip  about  his 
friends.  His  curiosity  was  insatiable. 
He  always  ”  happened  to  know”  every¬ 
thing  about  everybody.  He  once  went 
with  others  to  visit  a  friend  at  his  sub¬ 
urban  residence.  The  party  were  so 
pleasant  that  the  host  tried  to  persuade 
the  guests  to  stay  another  day,  but  Hill 
•  was  inexorable.  He  went  about  whis¬ 
pering  to  his  friends,  ”  Don’t  stay,  he  is 
not  sincere.”  When  the  party  got  on 
the  coach  to  return  to  town,  one  of  the 
disappointed  asked  Hill  what  foundation 
he  had  for  his  suspicions.  ”  Well,” 
said  Hill,  ”  I  got  up  early  this  morning 
and  I  happened  to  look  into  the  larder. 
There  was  nothing  in  it !” 

Serjeant  Ballantine  was  a  member  of 
the  Shakespeare  Club,  which  used  to 
meet  at  the  Piazza  Hotel.  It  was  there 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Thackeray. 

Serjeant  Ballantine  writes  : 

”  I  remember  one  other  member  of  the 
Shakespeare  Club,  John  Forster,  the  bio¬ 


grapher  of  Dickens.  His  temper  was  not  a 
very  comfortable  one  to  deal  with,  and  I 
fancy  was  mainly  instrumental  in  breaking 
the  club  up." 

This  was  not  the  only  establishment 
John  Forster  broke  up.  He  was  well  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  cabman  as  a  “  very  harbit- 
rary  gent.”  He  was  the  trusted  adviser 
of  two  great  literary  men,  but  we  should 
think  not  altogether  a  safe  one,  as  he 
was  too  fond  of  dramatic  situations. 
He  was  an  amateur  actor,  and  we  saw 
him  once  perform  the  part  of  Kitely  in 
Every  Man  in  his  Humory  when  he 
roared  like  fifty  Macreadys,  and  nobody 
who  ever  heard  him,  we  should  think, 
ever  was  inclined  to  say,  ”  Let  him  roar 
again.”  Douglas  Jerrold  used  to  tease 
him  a  good  deal.  One  day  there  was  a 
dinner-party  at  Greenwich,  and  an  avant 
courrier  had  been  commissioned  to  order 
the  banquet.  When  Forster  and  Douglas 
Jerrold  arrived  there  were  no  signs  of 
the  coming  feast.  “  I’ll  lay  my  life,” 
cried  Forster,  “  the  fellow  has  forgotten 
to  order  the  dinner.”  “  I  hope  to 
God,”  said  Douglas  Jerrold,  “  you’ll 
lose  your  bet.” 

Serjeant  Ballantine  was  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Portland  Club,  where  the 
great  whist  players  congregate.  He 
gives  several  curious  anecdotes.  One  of 
Lord  Lytton  shows  what  a  hold  super¬ 
stition  had  on  his  mind. 

Serjeant  Ballantine  writes  ; 

”  Lord  Lytton  was  very  fond  of  whist,  and 
be  and  I  belonged  to  the  well-known  Port¬ 
land  Club,  in  which  were  to  be  found  many 
of  the  celebrated  players  of  the  day.  He 
never  showed  the  slightest  disposition  of  a 
gambler  ;  he  played  the  game  well,  and  with¬ 
out  excitement  or  temper,  and  apparently  his 
whole  attention  was  concentrated  upon  it  ; 
but  it  was  curious  to  see  that  at  every  interval 
that  occurred  in  the  rubbers  he  would  ruth 
off  to  a  writing-table,  and  with  equally  con¬ 
centrated  attention  proceed  with  some  literary 
work  until  called  again  to  take  his  place  at 
the  whist-table.  There  was  a  member  of  the 
club,  a  vei^  harmless,  inoflfensive  man  of  the 
name  of  Townend,  for  whom  Lord  Lytton 
entertained  a  mortal  antipathy,  and  would 
never  play  while  that  gentleman  was  in  the 
room.  He  firmly  believed  that  he  brought 
him  bad  luck.  I  was  witness  to  what  must 
be  termed  an  odd  coincidence.  One  after¬ 
noon,  when  Lord  Lytton  was  playing,  and 
had  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  run  of  luck,  it 
suddenly  turned,  upon  which  he  exclaimed. 
‘  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Townend  has  come  into 
the  club.’  Some  three  minutes  after,  just 
time  enough  to  ascend  the  stairs,  in  walked 
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this  unlucky  personage.  Lord  Lytton,  as 
soon  as  the  rubber  was  over,  left  the  table  and 
did  not  resume  the  play.” 

A  singular  accident  happened  once  to 
Lord  Lytton.  The  King  of  Hearts  had 
mysteriously  disappeared,  when  it  sud¬ 
denly  emerged  from  his  lordship’s 
sleeve.  “  I  am  glad,”  said  Lord  Lyt¬ 
ton,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  ”  that  I  am 
playing  with  gentlemen  who  know  me.” 

James  Clay  and  Lord  Henry  Bentinck 
were  the  great  players  at  the  Portland, 
but  each  of  them  declared  that  the  other 
knew  nothing  of  the  game.  Serjeant 
Ballantine  states  that  Lord  Henry  was 
such  a  rigid  adherent  to  the  rules  of  the 
game  that  even  if  cards  were  exposed 
under  his  very  nose,  his  eyes  might  see 
them,  but  it  altered  not  his  play  ;  and 
he  goes  on  to  reprobate  the  ”  idiotism 
and  folly  of  his  lordship.”  Alas  !  one 
seldom  enters  a  whist-room  without  hear¬ 
ing  some  Solon  wailing  over  the  idiotism 
and  folly  of  his  miserable  partner.  The 
Serjeant  used  also  to  play  at  a  Calais 
whist  club,  where  the  loss  of  a  five- 
pound  note  occasioned  a  suspension  of 
proceedings.  There  was  nothing  very 
extraordinary  in  that,  for  we  know  of  a 
country  club  where  the  loss  of  half  that 
sum  led  to  a  furious  stampede  of  some 
degenerate  disciples  of  Cavendish. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  some 
of  Serjeant  Ballantine’s  experiences  of  a 
barrister's  life.  The  account  of  the 
trials  of  two  celebrated  medical  poison¬ 
ers  is  deeply  interesting  at  the  present 
time. 

In  1856  Lord  Campbell  presided  at 
the  Central  Criminal  Court  upon  the 
trial  of  William  Palmer  for  the  murder 
of  John  Parsons  Cook. 

Serjeant  Ballantine  writes  : 

"The  reputation  of  Lord  Campbell  for 
politeness  was  amusingly  illustrated  by  a 
remark  made  by  the  crier  of  the  Court.  H'S 
lordship  had  said  with  great  suavity  of  man¬ 
ner,  *  Let  the  prisoner  be  accommodated  with 
a  chair.’  ‘He  means  to  hang  him,’ said  the 
crier." 

The  prosecution  was  conducted  with 
marvellous  ability  by  Sir  Alexander 
Cockburn.  He  had  sat  up  night  after 
night  to  study  the  medical  aspect  of  the 
case,  and  the  opposing  doctors  went 
down  before  him  like  ninepins.  Yet  it 
was  no  easy  case.  There  was  no  poison 
found  in  the  body  of  the  victim.  The 


theory  of  the  doctors  for  the  prosecution 
was  that  the  poison  used  was  stryxhnine, 
which  left  no  trace  in  the  body.  There 
were,  however,  grave  doubts  about  this. 

But  it  was  the  "  riding  that  did  it.” 
Serjeant  Shee,  supported  by  Doctor 
Kenealy,  was  no  match  for  Cockburn. 
If  Serjeant  Ballantine  had  defended  the 
prisoner,  the  result  might  have  been 
different,  for  we  believe  there  was  a 
Radical  baker  on  the  jury  opposed  to 
capital  punishment. 

But  as  Serjeant  Ballantine  writes  : 

"The  strong  good  sense  of  Lord  Campbell 
brushed  away  the  merely  scientific  question  ; 
showed  that  it  was  not  material  to  discover  by 
what  poison  the  deed  was  effected  ;  dwelt 
with  overwhelming  force  upon  the  (acts,  to 
which,  as  he  explained,  the  medical  evidence 
was  merely  subsidiary,  and  only  used  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  that  the  appearances 
presented  were  consistent  with  the  means 
suggested.” 

Lord  Campbell  gave  the  poisoner  no 
chance.  Justice  Maule  said  it  was  the 
only  instance  he  knew  of  a  judge  sum¬ 
ming  up  for  two  days  and  not  saying  a 
single  word  in  favor  of  the  prisoner. 
Palmer  was  a  practical  poisoner.  The 
sporting  son  of  Sydney  Smith,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Assassin,  said  Palmer 
could  have  given  two  stone  to  Caesar 
Borgia.  He  had  poisoned  his  wife,  he 
had  poisoned  his  brother,  first  insuring 
their  lives  heavily,  and  even  when  he 
poisoned  his  confederate  Cook,  he  had 
another  victim  in  tow  in  the  shape  of  a 
groom,  for  whom,  described  as  a  “  coun¬ 
try  gentleman,”  he  had  sent  up  propos¬ 
als  of  insurance.  He  had  poisoned  an 
unfortunate  bagman  whom  he  invited  to 
his  house.  He  even  asked  the  late  Mr. 
Padwick  to  come  and  partake  of  a  tur¬ 
key  at  Christmas,  probably  stuffed  with 
great  medical  ingenuity  ;  and  many  of 
the  great  turf  financier’s  friends  and 
clients  were  very  sorry  he  did  not  accept 
the  invitation.  It  may  be  asked  how  it 
was  possible  for  these  crimes  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  in  a  small  country  town  without 
any  suspicions  arising  in  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants.  All  we  can  say  on  this 
point  is  that  a  friend  of  ours  went  to 
Rugeley  on  business  ;  staying  at  the  inn 
there,  he  asked  the  waiter  if  his  fellow- 
townsmen  were  not  surprised  to  hear  of 
the  crimes  which  Palmer  had  committed. 
He  received  for  answer,  “  Oh,  no,  sir. 
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not  at  all.  We  all  knew  he  was  pisoning 
people.”  And  yet  there  are  enthusiasts 
who  believe  in  rural  simplicity  ! 

With  regard  to  the  other  great  poison* 
ing  case  recorded  in  these  volumes  we 
do  not  see  why  the  name  of  the  accused 
person  should  have  been  withheld,  as  he 
has  been  long  since  called  to  his  ac¬ 
count.  In  this  case  Serjeant  Ballantine 
led  for  the  prosecution,  and  he  gives 

most  curious  details  respecting  Dr.  - , 

which,  as  he  truly  says,  are  worthy  of  a 

romance.  Dr.  - was  convicted,  but 

of  course  there  was  the  usual  chorus  of 
disapprobation  from  fanatics  and  fools, 
who  knew  nothing  about  the  case.  That 
upright  "judge  who  tried  the  case.  Chief 
Baron  Pollock,  never  swerved  in  his  be¬ 
lief  of  the  prisoner’s  guilt. 

There  is  a  letter  in  the  "  Life  of  Dick¬ 
ens”  on  the  Chief  Baron’s  conduct. 

Charles  Dickens  writes  to  Mr.  Fors¬ 
ter  : 

“  I  cannot  easily  tell  you  how  much  inter¬ 
ested  I  am  by  what  you  tell  me  of  our  brave 
and  excellent  friend.  I  have  often  had  more 
than  half  a  mind  to  write  and  thank  that  up¬ 
right  judge.  I  declare  to  Heaven  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  such  a  service  one  of  the  greatest  that  a 
man  of  intellect  aud  courage  can  render  to 
society.  Of  course  I  have  been  driving  the 
girls  out  of  their  wits  here,  by  incessantly 
proclaiming  that  there  wanted  no  medical 
evidence  either  way,  and  that  the  case  was 
plain  without  it.  Lastly,  of  course  (though  a 
merciful  man — because  a  merciful  man  I 
mean)  I  would  hang  any  Home  Secretary, 
Whig,  Tory,  or  Radical,  who  should  step  in 
between  so  black  a  scoundrel  and  the  gal¬ 
lows.” 

Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis  stepped 
in,  and  the  condemned  criminal  received 
a  free  pardon  ! 

In  the  recent  Lamson  case  when  the 
prisoner  was  convicted  on  the  clearest 
evidence  of  a  most  foul  and  cruel  mur¬ 
der,  a  wild  howl  for  his  release  ensued. 
The  Home  Secretary  was  bombarded 
with  affidavits  to  prove  the  insanity  of 
the  poisoner.  These  precious  docu¬ 
ments,  which  proved  that  there  were  a 
great  many  lunatics  at  large,  chiefly 
emanated  from  America,  and  Bourne¬ 
mouth  that  paradise  of  curates  and  rid¬ 
ing  masters,  some  of  the  good  people 
there  evidently  not  thinking  it  possible 
that  a  man  could  be  a  murderer  who 
played  such  celestial  strains  on  the 
church  organ.  The  criminal  had  resided 
at  Bournemouth,  but  it  was  fortunately 


discovered  that  he  had  forged  his  testi¬ 
monials,  or  he  would  have  probably  been 
elected  to  look  after  the  medical  com¬ 
forts  of  the  poor.  He  would  most  cer¬ 
tainly  have  thinned  the  pauper  popula¬ 
tion,  and  as  he  wanted  an  increase  of 
practice  he  would  perhaps  have  deprived 
that  delightful  health  resort  of  some  of 
its  superfluous  doctors.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  this  man  was  a  reckless  med¬ 
ical  poisoner. 

At  the  time  Serjeant  Ballantine  began 
his  professional  career,  the  lawyers  still 
generally  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Russell  and  Bedford  Squares,  and  we 
venture  to  assert  that  there  was  more 
good  talk  and  good  wine  in  that  now 
deserted  region  than  In  any  other  part  of 
London.  Tottenham  Court  Road  was 
only  passed  over  b^  the  ambitious  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession. 

Serjeant  Ballantine  gives  his  readers 
several  sketches  and  anecdotes  of  legal 
dignitaries. 

He  tells  a  story  of  Sir  Charles  Wethe- 
rell  that  he  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the 
Bristol  mob  in  a  clean  shirt  and  a  pair 
of  braces.  Now  Sir  Charles  in  a  mo¬ 
mentary  fit  of  weakness  might  have  been 
induced  to  put  on  a  clean  shirt,  but  no¬ 
body  could  ever  have  persuaded  him 
into  braces.  He  was  a  most  effective 
and  violent  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  owing  to  his  exertions 
there  was  usually  a  wide  gap  in  his 
habiliments.  The  Speaker  said  the  only 
lucid  interval  he  had  was  between  his 
waistcoat  and  breeches.  Some  lawyers 
went  one  morning  to  his  chambers  for  a 
consultation.  They  were  ushered  into 
a  room,  and  after  waiting  a  considerable 
time  they  rang  the  bell  for  the  servant, 
and  on  his  appearance  asked  when  Sir 
Charles  would  be  ready  ?  “  Oh,  I  think 
it  will  be  very  soon,”  was  the  answer, 
”  for  he  has  just  put  his  razor  in  his  tea¬ 
pot.” 

Sir  William  Follet  was  of  all  lawyers 
the  greatest  favorite  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  wonderful  charm  of  his 
unequalled  voice  contributed  greatly  to 
his  success.  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn 
made  one  great  but  rather  theatrical 
speech  on  the  Pacifico  case,  but  he 
never  possessed  the  ear  of  the  House 
like  Sir  William  Follet.  Sir  William 
killed  himself  by  overwork  at  a  compar¬ 
atively  early  age.  Another  great  lawyer 
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Sir  John  Rolt,  so  popular  in  the  profes¬ 
sion,  died  in  the  same  way. 

Sir  Frederick  Thesiger’s  House  of 
Commons  reputation  was  not  very  great, 
but  in  nisi  prius  trials  he  was  wonder¬ 
fully  successful. 

Serjeant  Ballantine  writes  of  him  : 

“  He  was  very  painstaking  and  industrious. 
His  appearance  was  greatlj  in  his  favor ;  his 
manner  was  slightly  artiticial,  and  his  jokes, 
of  which  he  was  fond,  were  somewhat  la¬ 
bored.” 

We  have  heard  that  the  coolness  be¬ 
tween  Lords  Chelmsford  and  Beacons- 
held  was  partly  attributable  to  one  of 
these  jokes.  One  of  the  best  hits  he 
ever  made  was  at  a  dinner-party  where 
there  was  a  discussion  about  the  Bishop 
of  Durham’s  conduct  in  giving  a  valua¬ 
ble  preferment  in  the  North  to  his  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  Cheese,  instead  of  the  cu¬ 
rate,  whose  long  services  in  the  town 
had  made  him  popular.  Lord  Chelms¬ 
ford  took  the  bishop’s  part,  and  said 
that  nothing  was  more  natural  than  that 
Cheese  should  come  before  Dessert. 

Sir  Richard  Bethell,  afterward  Lord 
Westbury,  had  been  most  fiiendly  to 
Serjeant  Ballantine,  and  as  the  Serjeant 
is  a  grateful  man,  it  is  natural  he  should 
give  only  praise.  But  there  was  no¬ 
body  practising  at  the  Chancery  bar  of 
whom  so  many  good  stories  were  told. 
Here  are  two  of  them.  They  were  re¬ 
lated  to  us  by  an  eminent  Chancery  bar¬ 
rister. 

"  Once  in  a  case  before  Sir  Lancelot  Shad- 
well,  Mr.  Wakefield  demanded  that  a  judg¬ 
ment  should  be  given  in  his  favor,  because 
Sir  Lancelot  had  already  given  his  decision 
in  the  similar  case  of  Jones  v.  Webb.  The 
Vice-Chancellor  had  no  recollection  on  the 
point.  Mr.  Bethell,  on  the  other  side,  was 
equal  to  the  occasion.  He  got  up  and  said, 
*  1  perfectly  recollect  the  case  of  Jones  and 
Webb  mentioned  by  my  learned  friend,  but 
my  learned  friend,  of  course  accidentally, 
omitted  to  mention  that  your  Honor’s  judg¬ 
ment  was  finally  reversed  on  an  appeal  in  the 
House  of  Lords.’  This  was  too  much  for  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Wakefield,  who,  in  his  despair, 
was  heard  to  mutter,  ‘What  a  d— d  lie,  there 
never  was  such  a  case  at  all  !’  Mr.  Bethell 
was,  it  may  be  supposed,  a  cool  hand  at 
election  times.  Once  he  attended  a  stormy 
meeting  of  his  constituents  at  Aylesbury.  He 
was  terribly  attacked  for  not  having  attended 
to  the  interests  of  that  virtuous  borough.  Mr. 
Bethell  answered  all  the  charges  brought 
against  him  with  his  usual  ingenuity ;  but 
one  indignant  elector  got  up  and  said,  '  Mr. 


Bethell,  you  have  answered  everybody  else, 
but  you  cannot  answer  me.  I  have  written  to 
you  fifty  letters,  to  not  one  of  which  have  1 
received  an  answer.’  *  Really,’  said  the  un¬ 
daunted  Chancery  barrister,  ‘  if  I  had  not  the 
most  unboundeci  confidence  in  the  veracity 
of  my  honorable  friend,  I  could  not  have  be¬ 
lieved  such  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Post  Office.  Not  one  of 
thou  Utters  did  I  ever  receive  I  ’  ” 

The  Serjeant  writes  about  a  visit  to 
the  Derby  : 

“  There  were  four  of  us,  all  men,  in  a 
barouche,  and  one  of  my  friends  had  brought 
a  butler  in  a  white  neckcloth.  A  lot  of 
roughs  recognized  me,  and  one  of  them 
shouted,  'There  goes  the  Serjeant  with  his 
domestic  chaplain.’  We  soon  made  the  .but¬ 
ler  doff  the  garb  that  involved  me  in  such  a 
calumny,” 

On  another  occasion  the  Serjeant 
walked  up  St.  James’s  Street  with  a  gen¬ 
tleman  “  in  the  guise  of  a  bishop.” 
The  roughs  were  delighted  with  the 
“  domestic  chaplain,”  but  how  puzzled 
must  the  club  loungers  have  been  at  the 
sight  of  the  shovel  hat !  They  must 
have  thought  that  they  were  suffering 
from  ocular  delusion,  and  that  what  they 
really  saw  was  only  Ginger  Stubbs  in  his 
usual  clerical  costume,  walking  up  to 
Tattersalls’  with  the  Serjeant  to  hear  the 
state  of  the  odds. 

Serjeant  Ballantine  writes  : 

**  I  came  out  of  the  club  one  day  and  found 
Selwyn  talking  to  a  gentleman  in  the  guise 
of  a  bishop  ;  he  introduced  me  to  him.  It 
was  Lord  Auckland,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  Selwyn  left  him  at  the  corner  of  Pall 
Mall,  and  his  lordship  and  myself  walked  to¬ 
gether  up  St.  James's  street,  down  Piccadilly, 
to  Hyde  Park  Corner.  Of  course  there  were 
many  respectful  salutations  to  him,  and 
several  people  we  met  recognized  me  ;  they 
must  have  felt  a  good  deal  of  surprise  at  the 
company  in  which  they  saw  me.  He  was 
very  courtly  and  pleasing,  but  I  could  not 
forbear  at  parting  to  take  off  my  hat  and  say, 
•  My  Lord,  you  have  ruined  my  character.’ 
He  gave  a  good-humored  smile,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  hope  that  he  had  improved  it.” 

Lord  Auckland  had  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  and  no  doubt  enjoyed  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  much  as  the  Serjeant.  •  Was 
Serjeant  Ballantine’s  character  improved 
by  the  contact  ?  We  really  think  it  was, 
because  we  have  found  a  sentimental 
passage  in  his  book  that  fairly  astonishes 
us.  It  might  have  been  written  after 
celestial  talk  with  a  ”  gentleman  in  the 
guise  of  a  bishop.”  Mr.  Matthew  Ar- 
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nold  could  not  have  framed  a  compos!* 
tion  breathing  more  “  sweetness  and 
light.” 

The  Serjeant  is  on  the  Rhine  at  Basle. 

"  It  was  long  before  I  could  tear  myself 
from  the  view  of  the  mighty  river.  It  was  an 
autumn  evening,  and  a  moon  nearly  at  its  full 
was  silvering  the  waters  as  they  careered 
along,  while  small  lights  began  to  show  them¬ 
selves  from  the  gabled  buildings  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side,  and  when  I  cast  my  eyes  up  the 
stream,  the  hills,  but  dimly  seen,  furnished 
the  imagination  with  a  glorious  promise  of 
beauty  and  grandeur.  I  descend  into  the 
well-known  salon.  The  table  d’hote  is  over, 
and  the  tables  are  laid  out  for  tea  ;  every¬ 
thing  looks  fresh.  Honey,  the  prominent 
feature  of  the  tea-table,  tempts  to  a  beverage 
of  which  the  innocence  is  in  keeping  with  the 
purity  of  the  scene.  .  .  .  The  warm  soft  feel¬ 
ing  of  an  early  autumn  evening,  the  moon 
upon  the  waters,  the  music  of  the  stream — all 
these  perchance,  as  new  sensations  as  the 
words  of  a  first  love  whispered  in  their  pre¬ 
sence.” 

Can  these  be  the  utterances  of  Ser¬ 
jeant  Ballantiue  ?  Why,  they  are  the 
aspirations  of  a  retired  cherub.  After 
reading  this,  we  should  not  be  surprised 
to  see  the  Serjeant  walking  on  the  sunny 
side  of  Pall  Mall  engaged  in  heavenly 
conversation  with  Lord  Cairns  and  Sel* 
borne. 

As  the  dining  season  has  now  begun, 
we  give  another  extract,  denouncing  a 
horrid  custom  now  extensively  prevail¬ 
ing,  but  which  we  hope  will  be  put  an 
end  to  when  such  a  well-known  gourmet 
as  Serjeant  Ballantine  gives  such  a 
strong  opinion  on  the  subject. 

“  Menus  had  not  been  heard  of,  and  a 
dinner  i  la  Husse  had  not  travelled  from 


the  North.  Paterfamilias  presided  over  the 
food,  and  a  perspiring  carver  did  not  dig 
lumps  of  meat  from  the  joint  and  hand  them 
with  half  cold  gravy  to  the  guests.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  of  dinner-givers  in  modern 
style  to  have  joints  at  all :  they  are  invariably 
carved  in  the  most  sickening  fashion,  and, 
from  the  appearance  presented  by  the  parts 
that  reach  the  guests,  might  belong  to  any 
animal  ever  cteated.” 

This  picture  is  not  at  all  overcharged. 
The  perspiring  butler  only  ceases  from 
his  toil  to  rush  about  shoving  lumps  of 
ice,  which  may  turn  into  diluted  sewage, 
into  champagne  glasses,  an  abominable 
custom,  as  wine  ought  only  to  be  cooled 
from  the  outside.  Let  us  reform  all 
this.  Away  with  the  perspiring  one,  let 
him  be  put  in  a  refrigerator  for  his 
crimes,  and  allow  us  for  the  future  to 
enjoy  a  charming  dinner  d  la  Ballantine. 

Charles  Dickens  once  said  that  the 
only  objection  to  a  rolley-poley  was  that 
it  required  such  a  courageous  amount  of 
jam.  Well,  the  objection  to  reviewing 
these  reminiscences  is  that  it  requires  a 
most  courageous  supply  of  ink.  There 
are  many  other  portions  of  the  book  that 
we  should  like  to  dilate  upon,  but  our 
space  is  limited,  and  we  must  now  con¬ 
clude,  sincerely  thanking  Serjeant  Bal¬ 
lantine  for  the  pleasure  he  has  afforded 
us.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  so  good- 
natured  that  it  ought  to  disarm  criti¬ 
cism.  Serjeant  Ballantine  has  set  a 
good  example  to  others.  He  has  not 
depreciated  his  rivals,  or  blackened 
those  with  whom  he  sat  at  meat.  And 
if  the  Serjeant  again  takes  up  his  pen  to 
unfold  some  more  experiences,  we  only 
hope  that  we  shall  be  here  to  read. — 
Temple  Bar, 
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The  entrance  of  two  judges  into  an 
English  assize  town  is,  weather  favoring, 
an  impressive  sight ;  or  at  least  it  can  be 
made  so.  It  is  not  often  that  a  sheriff 
evinces  his  parsimony  after  the  manner 
of  a  certain  official  of  that  rank,  who 
went  out  to  receive  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockburn  in  a  hansome  cab,  and  was 
straightway  fined  £500  for  his  impu¬ 
dence.  Most  sheriffs  are  anxious  to 


acquit  themselves  creditably  of  the  task 
which  the  law  imposes  upon  them,  and 
some  would  no  doubt  go  to  extremes  in 
the  matter  of  pageantry  had  not  an  eti¬ 
quette  arisen  which  informally  regulates 
to  what  extent  the  ceremonial  of  receiv¬ 
ing  the  judges  shall  go.  The  judges 
must  have  fine  carriages  with  four 
horses,  servants  in  livery,  javelin  men  ; 
a  comfortable  house  to  lodge  in,  and 
the  sheriff,  who  houses  and  feeds  them 
at  his  own  expense,  must  attend  them 
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into  court  daily  attired  in  uniform.  If 
the  calendar  at  the  assizes  be  a  heavy 
one,  the  sheriff’s  expenses  in  entertain¬ 
ing  the  judges  for  several  days  must 
often  be  considerable.  In  France, 
where  the  calendars  are  always  heavy, 
the  assize  judges  have  not  only  to  defray 
all  their  own  expenses,  but  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  at  least  one  dinner  to  the 
local  officials.  By  way  of  indemnity 
they  receive  from  the  state  a  fee  of  500 
francs,  or  £20,  The  regular  salaries  of 
these  assize  judges,  who  are  councillors 
of  the  District  Court  of  Appeal,  spe¬ 
cially  commissioned,  vary  between  £240, 
and  £360  ;  but  never  exceed  this  last 
figure. 

This  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  French  judges  are  as  a  rule  men  of 
private  means  who  have  accepted  judi¬ 
cial  office  for  the  honor  of  the  thing. 
The  Republican  party  now  in  power 
have  resolved  to  effect  a  radical  reform 
in  the  judicature,  and  to  bestow  the 
highest  offices  on  the  Bench,  as  they  are 
conferred  in  England,  on  successful 
barristers  whom  they  will  attract  by  the 
offer  of  salaries  twice  and  three  times 
larger  than  those  now  paid.  Thus  it  is 
proposed  to  give  councillors  of  Appeal 
Courts  (whose  numbers  will  be  dimin¬ 
ished)  from  £600  to  £1000  a  year,  and 
presidents  of  Appeal  Courts  from  £1200 
to  £2000  ;  under  the  new  system  also, 
should  it  ever  come  into  force,  the 
judges  of  assize  will  have  all  their  ex¬ 
penses  paid  for  them  and  receive  a  fee 
of  £4  a  day  into  the  bargain.  These 
reforms  must  altogether  change  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  French  judicature ; 
but  speaking  of  French  judges  as  they 
are  now,  one  must  say  of  them  that,  if 
not  always  intellectually  brilliant,  they 
are  without  exception  a  highly  dignified, 
honorable  and  well-trained  body  of 
men.  Those  of  them  who  are  commis¬ 
sioned  to  hold  assizes  have  generally  sat 
for  many  years  on  the  Bench.  They 
belong  in  most  cases  to  the  provincial 
noblesse  and  commenced  their  career  in 
the  Magistrature  Assise,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven,  by  being  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  judges  in  the  tribunals 
of  Correctional  Police  ;  after  which  they 
become  assessors  in  those  tribunals, 
if  instruction  (examining  magistrates), 
and  finally  councillors  of  a  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peal.  There  are  twenty-one  of  these 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXVL,  No.  2 


Appeal  Courts,  formerly  called  Royal 
or  Imperial  Courts,  and  the  staff  of  each 
includes  a  president  and  an  indefinite 
number  of  councillors,  ^me  courts 
have  but  six  or  eight  councillors,  others 
more  than  twenty.  A  councilloiship  is 
the  supreme  dignity  to  which  a  judge 
can  claim  to  rise  by  length  of  service, 
though  by  Government  favor  he  may  be 
promoted  to  the  higher  functions  of 
president  of  a  Court,  or  councillor  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation  in  Paris.  The 
presidentships,  however,  are  very  often 
conferred  on  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Magistrature  Debout, 
the  Procurator  General,  or  Chief  Public 
Prosecutor  of  Appeal  Courts  ;  and  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  councillors  seldom 
care  to  accept  these  high  posts  unless 
they  are  quite  rich  men.  The  president 
of  a  Cour  iT  Appel  gets  £600  a  year,  but 
he  is  required  to  keep  up  so  much  state 
and  to  give  so  many  dinners  and  parties 
that  he  spends  his  salary  two  or  three 
times  over.  The  councillorships  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  which  involve  a 
residence  in  Paris,  are  likewise  sought 
only  by  the  most  affluent.  As  for  the 
highest  judicial  office  of  all,  that  of 
President  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  or 
Supreme  Court  of  Civil  and  Criminal 
Appeal,  the  salary  is  £1200  ;  but  the 
holder  of  this  most  venerated  office  has 
to  pay  for  his  dignity  on  a  scale  which 
only  an  income  of  several  thousands  of 
pounds  will  suffice  to  meet. 

Assizes  are  held  twice,  or  if  needful 
three  times  a  year,  in  the  chief  towns  of 
each  department,  and  three  councillors 
of  the  district  Cour  d" Appel  are  commis¬ 
sioned  to  hold  them.  The  senior  coun¬ 
cillor  takes  the  temporary  title  of  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Assizes,  and  on  him  devolve 
all  the  principal  duties,  ceremonial  and 
other.  The  judges  arrive  in  the  town 
without  any  display,  but  as  soon  as  they 
have  alighted  at  the  chief  hotel  in  the 
place  they  must  begin  paying  their  offi¬ 
cial  visits  in  a  carriage  and  pair.  They 
are  bound  to  call  first  on  the  prefect,  on 
the  commander  of  the  garrison  if  he  be 
a  general  of  division,  and  on  the  dio¬ 
cesan  if  he  be  an  archbishop,  and  the 
visits  in  such  cases  must  be  paid  in  their 
scarlet  robes.  If,  however,  the  garrison 
commander  be  a  general  of  brigade,  and 
the  diocesan  only  a  bishop,  the  Assize 
President  and  his  assessors  return  to 
14 
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their  hotel  after  calling  on  the  prefect, 
for  they  rank  higher  for  the  nonce  than 
all  other  othcials,  and  are  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  first  visits  from  them.  The  pre¬ 
fect,  accompanied  by  his  secretary  and 
the  councillors  of  prefecture^  all  in  full 
uniform,  speedily  arrives  at  the  hotel  to 
pay  his  return  visit,  and  after  him  come, 
in  what  order  they  please,  the  general, 
the  bishop,  the  mayor  of  the  town,  the 
president,  assessor,  and  public  prose¬ 
cutor  of  the  local  tribunal,  the  Central 
Commissioner  of  Police,  and  divers  other 
functionaries.  They  make  but  a  short 
stay,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  gone  the 
judges  divest  themselves  of  their  robes, 
and  set  out  to  pay  their  return  visits  in 
evening-dress.  The  etiquette  in  all 
these  points  is  strictly  defined.  It  was 
originally  regulated  by  Napoleon,  and 
has  been  adhered  to  with  but  little  vari¬ 
ation  ever  since.  A  t  times  attempts  have 
been  made  to  condense  the  whole  form¬ 
ality  into  a  mere  exchange  of  cards  ;  but 
the  French  love  ceremony,  and  of  late 
the  secret  antagonism  between  aristo¬ 
cratic  judges  and  the  Republican  govern¬ 
ment  has  induced  Republican  prefects 
to  stickle  most  punctiliously  for  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  all  official  courtesies  due  to¬ 
ward  them.  Not  long  ago  an  assize 
president  who  was  by  birth  a  marquis 
called  upon  a  prefect,  and  made  him  the 
stiffest  of  bows,  saying,  Sir,  I  have 
come  to  pay  you  the  visit  which  the  law 
requires.”  The  prefect  was  a  good  fel¬ 
low,  and  returning  the  call  an  hour  after¬ 
ward,  said  with  the  blandest  of  smiles, 
”  Sir,  I  come  to  pay  a  visit  which  in 
some  cases  might  be  a  mere  duty  but 
which  in  this  instance  is  a  real  pleas¬ 
ure.”  The  interviews  between  the 
judges  and  bishops  are  generally  more 
genial  than  this. 

While  the  judges  have  been  getting 
through  their  visits,  the  Avocat-G^n^ral 
appointed  to  act  as  Public  Prosecutor  at 
the  assizes  has  also  been  exchanging 
civilities  with  the  local  authorities  ;  but 
in  his  case  card  leaving  is  held  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  Advocat-G6n6ral  is  one  of 
the  assistants  of  the  Procureur  G^n^ral 
or  chief  Public  Prosecutor  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  over  which  .the  Appeal  Court  has 
jurisdiction.  He  sits  in  the  assize  court 
in  red  robes,  and  conducts  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  all  the  prisoners  ;  it  is  only  in 
cases  where  private  prosecutors  want  to 


get  pecuniary  damages  out  of  a  prisoner, 
besides  seeing  him  punished  according 
to  law,. that  they  are  represented  by 
counsel  of  their  own.  They  are  then 
said  to  constitute  themselves  civil  parties 
to  the  suit.  They  may  do  this  even 
when  a  prisoner  is  on  his  trial  for  mur¬ 
der,  and  indeed  pecuniary  damages  are 
almost  always  claimed  when  a  prisoner 
is  supposed  to  be  able  to  pay  them.  It 
has  not  unfrequently  happened  that  a 
murderer,  besides  l^ing  sentenced  to 
death,  has  been  made  to  pay  a  heavy  fine 
to  the  relations  of  his  victim.  These 
fines  are  inflicted,  not  by  the  jury,  but  by 
the  Bench.  A  few  years  ago  a  gentle¬ 
man  named  Armand,  of  Bordeaux,  was 
put  upon  his  trial  for  trying  to  murder 
his  servant,  Maurice  Roux.  The  jury 
acquitted  him,  but  the  Bench,  having 
their  doubts  about  the  matter,  sentenced 
him  to  pay  20,000  francs  damages  to 
Roux,  and  the  Court  of  Cassation  up¬ 
held  this  curious  decision.  Prince 
Pierre  Bonaparte,  when  acquitted  of  the 
murder  of  Victor  Noir,  the  journalist,  in 
1870,  was  also  made  to  pay  20,000 
francs  damages  to  his  victim's  mother  ; 
and  only  a  few  months  since  a  country 
gentleman,  who  was  convicted  of  having 
killed  an  anatgonist  in  a  duel,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  pay  £4,000  compensation  to 
the  deceased’s  widow,  in  addition  to 
undergoing  a  year’s  imprisonment,  and 
paying  a  fine  of  £40  to  the  State  with  all 
the  costs  of  the  trial. 

II. 

French  assizes  are  only  held  to  try 
criminal  causes.  All  civil  suits  are 
heard  at  the  Courts  of  Appeal,  which  are 
stationary,  and  whose  presidents  never 
figure  in  assize  commissions.  When  a 
calendar  is  unusually  heavy,  the  judges 
arrive  two  or  three  days  before  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  commenced  ;  but  in  any  case 
they  come  one  clear  day  beforehand,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  ample  time  to 
examine  the  dossiers  of  all  the  causes. 
This  is  always  done  with  the  utmost 
care.  The  dossier  is  a  compilation  which 
includes  not  only  the  indictment  and 
the  dep>ositions  of  witnesses  before  the 
examining  magistrate,  but  all  the  facts 
and  rumors  which  the  police  have  been 
able  to  collect  concerning  the  antece¬ 
dents  of  the  accused.  A  copy  of  each 
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dossier  handed  to  the  judges  is  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Chambre  des  Mists  en  Accusa¬ 
tion,  which  performs  the  same  functions 
as  an  English  grand  jury.  The  mem¬ 
bers  composing  it  are  specially  delegated 
judges  or  magistrates  of  a  lower  rank 
than  councillors,  and  it  rests  with  them 
to  determine  whether  prisoners  shall  be 
put  upon  their  trial.  They  are  not  lim¬ 
ited,  however,  to  the  two  alternatives  of 
finding  a  true  bill  or  ignoring  the  bill 
altogether.  They  may  order  a  supplement 
if  instruction,  that  is,  send  back  the  case 
to  the  examining  magistrate  for  further 
inquiry.  It  is  the  main  principle  of 
French  procedure  that  a  case  should 
come  up  to  a  criminal  court  complete  in 
all  its  details,  and  this  throws  upon  ex¬ 
amining  magistrates  an  amount  of  labor 
and  responsibility  almost  incredible. 

Four  categories  of  offences  are  tried 
at  the  assizes  :  firstly,  crimes  involving 
sentences  of  death  or  penal  servitude  : 
secondly,  political  offences  ;  thirdly,  by 
the  act  of  i88r,  press  offences;  and 
fourthly,  manslaughters  caused  by  duel¬ 
ling.  The  offenders  in  the  last  three 
categories  are  generally,  though  not  al¬ 
ways,  treated  with  courtesy.  They  have 
been  at  large  on  their  recognizances  ; 
they  are  not  required  to  surrender  them¬ 
selves  into  actual  custody,  and  they  do 
not  sit  in  the  dock  during  the  trial.  All 
other  offenders,  however,  even  when 
they  have  been  admitted  to  bail,  must 
surrender  at  the  House  of  Detention  on 
the  day  before  the  assizes  open,  and  must 
be  brought  up  in  custody.  It  is  the  pub¬ 
lic  prosecutor,  and  not  the  bench,  who 
decides  to  what  extent  accused  persons 
shall  be  enlarged  before  and  during  trial. 
He  may  if  he  pleases  keep  a  political 
offender  or  a  journalist  or  duellist  as 
strictly  confined  before  trial  as  an  ordi¬ 
nary  felon  ;  and  he  may  at  his  discre¬ 
tion  stay  the  execution  of  a  sentence, 
and  allow  the  convicted  man  to  walk 
freely  out  of  court.  Political  offenders, 
journalists  and  duellists,  who  get  sen¬ 
tenced  to  a  few  months’  imprisonment 
only,  are  seldom  detained  immediately 
after  their  conviction.  Except  in  very 
serious  cases,  or  in  cases  where  the  gov¬ 
ernment  harbors  a  special  animosity 
against  the  culprit,  the  latter  leaves  the 
court  free,  and  does  not  surrender  to 
undergo  his  punishment  until  he  receives 
a  summons  to  do  so  from  the  public 


prosecutor.  And  sometimes,  as  for  in¬ 
stance  when  a  sudden  change  of  minis¬ 
try  brings  the  friends  of  a  political 
offender  to  power,  the  summons  is  never 
sent  at  all.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
during  the  last  days  of  the  Duke  de 
Broglie's  administration  in  1877,  M. 
Gambelta  was  stnltnced  to  four  months’ 
imprisonment  for  an  attack  on  Marshal 
MacMahon,  but  the  order  to  surnnder 
was  never  communicated  to  him. 

The  first  business  of  the  assizes  is  to 
draw  the  juries.  A  panel  of  forty  jury¬ 
men  is  summoned,  and  the  prisoners  are 
all  brought  up  one  by  one  into  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  room  to  see  the  drawing  done. 
For  each  trial  fourteen  names  are  drawn 
by  lot,  that  is,  twelve  to  form  the  jury 
and  two  others  to  act  as  suppleants  in 
case  one  of  the  jury  should  fall  ill. 
These  suppliants  are  sworn  like  the  rest, 
and  they  sit  in  the  jury  box,  but  take  no 
part  in  finding  the  verdict  unless  they 
are  required  to  fill  up  vacancies.  This 
system  of  having  a  couple  of  extra  men 
on  a  jury  is  evidently  more  sensible  than 
the  English  plan  of  empaneling  just  the 
number  needed.  How  absurd  this  sys¬ 
tem  would  have  seemed  if  one  of  the 
jury  in  the  Tichbome  case  had  died  on 
the  1 50th  day  of  the  trial,  thereby  ren¬ 
dering  it  necessary  that  the  whole  trial 
should  be  recommenced  !  In  France, 
if  a  trial  bade  fair  to  last  a  hundred 
days,  it  is  probable  that  the  Bench  would 
order  six  suppliants  to  be  empaneled  in 
order  to  guard  against  all  chance  of  a 
miscarriage  of  justice. 

Every  prisoner  is  attended  at  the 
drawing  by  his  counsel,  and  it  is  a  merci¬ 
ful  provision  of  the  French  law  that  no 
prisoner  shall  be  arraigned  at  the  assizes 
without  having  a  barrister  to  defend 
him.  A  few  days  before  the  assizes  a 
notice  is  sent  to  the  House  of  Detention 
requesting  that  all  prisoners  unable  to 
pay  for  counsel  shall  forward  their  ap¬ 
plication  to  be  defended  at  the  expense 
of  the  State  ;  and  the  judges  appoint  a 
counsel  for  each  prisoner  as  soon  as 
they  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  dos¬ 
siers.  The  avocat  may  not  always  be  of 
much  use  to  a  prisoner,  but  there  he  is, 
and  he  seldom  fails  to  exercise  his  priv¬ 
ilege  of  challenging  some  of  the  names 
called  for  the  jury.  This  is  done  by 
merely  lifting  up  his  toque  or  head-dress 
when  the  name  is  called.  The  public 
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prosecutor  may  also  challenge,  and  chal* 
ienges  coming  from  either  side  are  al¬ 
ways  allowed  without  question. 

The  administration  of  justice  in  France 
is  never  rendered  undignified  by  sordid 
surroundings,  such  as  small,  frowsy 
courts.  All  the  courts  of  assize  are  spa¬ 
cious  and  handsome  ;  there  is  plenty  of 
room  for  all  who  have  business  there, 
and  it  is  always  possible  to  accommo¬ 
date  a  good  many  sight-seers.  The 
public  prosecutor  sits  in  a  rostrum  to 
right  or  left  of  the  bench  according  to 
the  position  of  the  windows,  the  dock 
being  always  opposite  the  light  so  that 
the  prosecutor  may  enjoy  a  full  view  of 
the  prisoner’s  face.  The  three  judges 
in  their  robes  ot  scarlet  and  ermine  sit  in 
arm-chairs  at  a  long  table  on  a  dais.  Be¬ 
hind  them  hangs  a  life-size  painting  of 
the  Saviour  on  the  Cross,  and  there  is  a 
crucifix  on  the  table  fronting  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  chair.  These  emblems  of  mercy 
and  redemption  form  part  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  all  assize  courts.  No  freethink- 
ing  judge  has  yet  ordered  their  removal, 
though  judges  must  be  pretty  well  tired 
by  this  time  of  hearing  young  avotats  ad¬ 
jure  them  by  the  crucifix  not  to  slay  the 
innocent.  This  is  a  piece  of  rhetoric 
flourish  which  may  have  been  effective 
sometimes,  but  it  has  been  sadly  over¬ 
done  and  misused. 

III. 

Bring  in  the  accused,”  says  the 
president,  as  soon  as  the  judges  have 
taken  their  seats  ;  and  the  prisoner  is 
introduced  into  the  dock  between  a 
couple  of  gendarmes  heavily  armed,  who 
sit  on  either  side  of  him  and  keep  their 
cocked  hats  on  throughout  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  From  this  time  and  until  the 
end  of  the  trial  it  may  occur  to  the  pris¬ 
oner  to  wonder  why  three  judges  have 
been  put  to  the  trouble  of  trying  him, 
seeing  that  it  is  the  president  who  does 
ail  the  work.  It  is  said  that  the  two 
assessors  have  a  voice  in  the  infliction 
of  the  sentence,  but  they  take  no  osten¬ 
sible  part  in  the  trial,  and  sit  all  the 
while  as  dumb  as  fish.  The  president, 
on  the  contrary,  has  a  great  deal  both  to 
say  and  to  do. 

The  procedure  of  the  French  assize 
court  differs  totally  from  the  English. 
The  proceedings  commence  with  the 


reading  of  the  indictment  in  a  sing-song 
voice  by  the  clerk  of  the  court,  and  this 
usually  lasts  more  than  an  hour,  for  the 
indictment  is  of  portentous  length, 
touching  upon  almost  every  incident  in 
the  accused’s  life.  The  prisoner,  who 
remains  seated  during  this  reading,  is 
then  told  to  stand  up,  and  the  president 
begins  to  interrogate  him.  Now  the 
bias  of  French  judges  against  accused 
persons  is  always  so  strong  as  to  have 
become  proverbial,  and  any  Englishman 
hearing  a  judicial  interrogatory  is  shocked 
by  perceiving  that  the  president  speaks 
as  if  the  prisoner’s  guilt  had  already 
been  made  manifest.  He  says  to  him, 
“  Now  don’t  deny  your  guilt.  Don’t 
equivocate.  You  know  very  well  that 
you  are  telling  lies.  You  seem  to  have 
been  a  bad  character  from  your  youth 
up  and  so  on.  This  kind  of  thing 
quite  unsettles  a  nervous  person,  or 
makes  a  bold  one  saucy,  and  it  produces 
a  bad  effect  on  juries.  It  is  a  marvel 
that  judges  should  not  yet  have  discov¬ 
ered  how  bad  an  effect  it  produces. 
Many  of  the  scandalously  lenient  ver¬ 
dicts  which  have  disgraced  French  courts 
of  justice  of  late  years  may  be  ascribed 
entirely  to  the  irritation  caused  in  the 
minds  of  jurymen  by  the  bullying  tone 
adopted  by  the  judges  toward  prison¬ 
ers.  A  wretched  man  driven  to  ex¬ 
asperation  one  day  exclaimed,  ”  You 
are  not  judging  my  cause  ;  you  have 
made  up  your  mind  about  it  without 
hearing  me.  What  is  the  use  of  my  an¬ 
swering  you  ?”  and  he  was  acquitted  for 
this  speech,  though  in  truth  he  was 
guilty.  A  judge  who  believes  in  a  pris¬ 
oner's  guilt  and  wants  to  see  him  pun¬ 
ished  cannot  do  better  than  speak  to  him 
in  the  most  moderate  tone,  as  the  jury 
will  probably  do  their  duty  if  their  vanity 
is  not  ruffled  by  the  feeling  that  they  are 
being  cowed.  By  an  Act  passed  in  1880 
the  summing  up  of  judges  was  abolished. 
This  Act  may  be  said  to  have  been  a 
very  severe  vote  of  censure  passed  by 
the  Parliament  upon  the  Judication,  and 
it  ought  to  have  had  a  sobering  and 
somewhat  humiliating  effect  upon  presi¬ 
dents  of  assize.  But  it  has  apparently  had 
none.  The  truth  is,  judges  come  into 
court  with  their  minds  utterly  saturated 
with  the  facts  accumulated  in  most  clev¬ 
erly  drawn  indictments,  and  it  should 
be  added  that  the  preliminary  investiga- 
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tions  conducted  before  the  examining 
magistrates  are  generally  so  long,  so 
minute,  and  painstaking  that  it  is  very 
seldom  indeed  that  an  innocent  man  is 
committed  for  trial.  Innocent  men  fre¬ 
quently  remain  for  months  and  months 
in  gaol  while  the  charge  against  them  is 
being  investigated  by  examing  magis¬ 
trates  ;  but  as  it  is  the  juge  cT instruction  s 
business  to  frame  a  perfect  indictment, 
and  not  merley  to  establish  a  primd 
facie  case,  he  will  end  by  discharging  a 
prisoner  if  not  fully  satisfied  of  his 
guilt,  sooner  than  risk  a  snub  from  the 
Chambre  des  Mises  en  Accusation  by  send¬ 
ing  up  an  incomplete  case.  Neverthe¬ 
less  innocent  men  do  get  committed  and 
convicted  sometimes  in  France ;  and 
rare  as  such  occurrences  may  be,  they 
ought,  one  would  think,  to  render  presi¬ 
dents  of  assize  more  dispassionate. 
When  the  prisoner  has  been  questioned 
and  harried  till  he  is  faint  and  despair¬ 
ing,  he  is  allowed  to  sit  down  again. 
The  president  has  done  his  duty,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  lights,  in  endeavoring  to 
wring  a  confession  from  the  man,  and, 
having  failed,  he  is  content  to  let  him 
alone  thenceforth.  Now  comes  the  time 
for  the  witnesses  to  be  heard.  They  are 
not  sworn  upon  a  Testament,  but  are 
enjoined  to  lift  up  their  right  hand  and 
swear  to  tell  “  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.”  A 
rather  needless  question  is  asked  them 
to  start  with,  “How  old  are  you?” 
After  this  they  have  to  say  whether 
they  stand  in  any  degree  of  relationship 
toward  the  accused.  There  is  no  cross- 
examination  by  the  counsel  for  the  de¬ 
fence  as  in  England.  It  is  the  president 
who  does  all  the  interrogating.  The 
prosecution  and  the  defence  may  from 
time  to  time  interpolate  a  ([uestion,  but 
this  is  not  done  on  any  systematic  plan, 
and  the  questions  are  always  put  through 
the  president  with  his  leave.  In  the 
newest  built  assize  courts  the  witnesses 
sit  while  giving  their  evidence. 

After  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
have  been  heard,  those  for  the  defence 
come  forward,  without  any  interposition 
in  the  shape  of  a  speech  from  the  pris¬ 
oner’s  counsel.  This  is  another  point  of 
difference  from  English  procedure.  The 
speeches  are  all  delivered  at  the  close  of 
the  evidence.  The  Public  Prosecutor 
leads  off  with  his  requisitoire ;  if  there 


be  a  claim  for  damages,  the  avocat  of  the 
civil  parties  to  the  suit  follows,  and  then 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  makes  his 
harangue.  One  must  call  it  a  harangue, 
for  whether  the  orator  be  one  of  the 
foremost  men  at  the  Bar,  or  a  mere 
forensic  tyro,  he  is  sure  to  indulge  in  a 
set  declamation  with  a  great  deal  of  what 
is  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  contempt¬ 
uously  termed  “  gush.”  As  there  are  no 
juries  in  civil  causes  or  in  cowctional 
courts,  avocats  gladly  avail  themselves  of 
the  chances  furnished  by  the  assizes  to 
try  their  lurking  powers  of  humor,  pa¬ 
thos,  or  sophistry  on  ”  twelve  honest 
and  intelligent  jurymen.”  One  of  the 
most  consummate  jurists,  the  late  M. 
Chaix  d’Est  Ange,  whose  practice  lay  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  civil  courts,  used  to  say  that 
it  “  refreshed  ”  him  to  defend  a  pris¬ 
oner  now  and  then  at  the  assizes.  “  It 
is  good  exercise  for  the  whole  body,”  he 
added  naively.  “  To  a  judge  one  must 
talk  with  the  head,  but  to  a  jury  one 
may  speak  with  head,  heart,  eyes,  hands, 
and  legs.” 

Let  us  not  make  too  light  of  assize 
court  oratory.  It  is  of  an  infinitely 
higher  quality  than  that  so  met  with  at 
the  Old  Bailey.  To  begin  with,  the 
French  are  born  talkers  ;  they  are,  more¬ 
over,  warm-hearted,  quick-willed,  and 
{esthetic.  You  can  appeal  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  least  cultured  among  them  by 
lofty  theories  upon  humanity,  and  you 
may  captivate  the  minds  of  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  and  highly  educated  by  ingeni¬ 
ous  paradoxes.  Jurymen  are  for  the 
most  part  plain  men  of  square  sense  ; 
but  one  or  two  ”  thinkers  ”  among  the 
twelve  will  leaven  the  whole  lump.  The 
others  will  undergo  the  influence  of  their 
superior  minds,  and  while  not  compre¬ 
hending  their  theories  perhaps  will  feel 
secretly  ashamed  of  their  own  dulness, 
and  will  be  anxious  to  prove  that  they, 
too,  comprehend  a  ‘ ‘  grande  idee.  ’ ’  The 
"grande  idee”  may  happen  to  be  this, 
that  a  man  is  justified  in  slaying  his 
mother-in-law  if  she  interferes  too  per- 
severingly  with  his  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments  ;  but  what  matter  if  the  verdict 
which  consecrates  this  doctrine  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  public  with  loud  cheers  ? 

In  England  we  have  by  our  sneers  at 
“gush,”  "humbug,”  “claptrap,” 
“sentimentalism,”  etc.,  made  our  bar¬ 
risters  ashamed  to  talk  nobly.  Very 
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few  of  them,  indeed,  would  care  to  risk 
that  reputation  for  good  sense  which  is 
so  valued  among  us  by  launching  haz¬ 
ardous  theories  in  justitication  of  great 
crimes.  In  cases  of  murder  especially 
the  plea  of  provocation  can  only  be 
urged  with  the  extremest  caution.  Nei¬ 
ther  judges  nor  juries  will  stand  much 
of  it,  and  some  of  the  theories  occasion¬ 
ally  advanced  in  French  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice  to  save  the  necks  of  desperate  scoun¬ 
drels  would  be  received  in  England  not 
only  with  indignation,  but  with  con¬ 
temptuous  laughter.  Some  time  ago  a 
Parisian  tradesman  named  Martin,  being 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  was  moved 
to  right  his  affairs  by  murdering  and  rob¬ 
bing  one  of  those  messengers  of  the 
Bank  of  France  who  may  be  seen  going 
about  the  streets  on  the  first  and  fifteenth 
of  every  month  to  collect  payment  of 
bills.  These  messengers  are  very  con¬ 
spicuous  from  wearing  a  grey  uniform 
and  carrying  their  satchels  full  of  notes 
and  gold  slung  by  a  chain  to  their  sides. 
Martin  decoyed  one  of  these  poor  fel¬ 
lows  into  his  shop  under  pretence  of 
wanting  change  for  a  thousand  franc 
note,  and  while  the  messenger  was  stoop¬ 
ing  over  his  counter  to  spread  out  the 
gold,  he  clove  his  head  open  with  a 
hatchet.  The  murder  had  been  craftily 
planned,  and  might  well  have  gone  un¬ 
detected,  for  Martin  was  alone  in  his 
shop  ;  he  had  littered  the  floor  thickly 
with  saw-dust,  and  he  had  made  all  his 
arrangements  for  dragging  his  victim 
down  to  the  cellar  and  there  burying 
him.  Unfortunately  for  him  the  mes¬ 
senger  was  not  killed  outright.  He  had 
just  strength  enough  left  to  wrench  open 
the  shop  door  and  stagger  into  the  street, 
where  he  died  on  the  pavement. 

How  promptly  an  English  judge  and 
jury  would  have  sent  Martin  to  the  gal¬ 
lows  need  not  be  insisted  upon  ;  but  M. 
Lachaud,  who  defended  the  ruffian  be¬ 
fore  a  Parisian  jury,  did  it  with  such 
skill  that  he  moved  them  to  tears.  He 
drew  a  touching  picture  of  the  honest 
tradesman,  the  good  husband  and  father, 
driven  to  despair  by  seeing  himself  on 
the  point  of  ruin.  He  implored  the 
jury  to  have  mercy  on  a  man  who  want¬ 
ed  to  save  his  “commercial  honor.” 
No  doubt  it  was  wrong  to  try  and  save 
one’s  honor  by  murder  and  robbery,  but 
such  a  wild  design  only  proved  the  ex¬ 


tent  of  mental  aberration  to  which  pK)or 
Martin  had  been  brought  by  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  seeing  his  credit  broken.  The 
jury,  taking  this  kindly  view  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  found  “  extenuating  circumstances  “ 
in  favor  of  Martin,  who  was  conse¬ 
quently  saved  from  the  guillotine,  and 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  life.  As 
he  has  now  undergone  five  years  of  his 
time,  he  is  probably  living  as  a  free  col¬ 
onist  in  New  Caledonia. 

Such  miscarriages  of  justice  may  seem 
to  us  monstrous,  but  they  may  be  matched 
by  plenty  of  others  from  recent  judicial 
annals.  M.  Lachaud,  who  exercises  a 
magical  influence  over  juries,  was  three 
years  ago  called  upon  to  defend  a  girl 
named  Marie  Bi^re,  who  had  shot  at  her 
paramour  with  a  revolver  and  wounded 
him  so  dangerously  that  for  weeks  he  lay 
at  the  point  of  death.  Marie  Bi^re  was 
not  an  artless  girl  wreaking  frantic 
vengeance  on  a  man  who  had  seduced 
her,  but  a  person  of  worthless  antece¬ 
dents,  who,  having  formed  a  liaison  with 
a  young  gentleman  of  property,  wished 
to  induce  him  to  marry  her,  and  shot 
him  because  he  was  going  to  marry  some¬ 
body  else.  It  ought  to  have  been  re¬ 
garded  as  an  aggravating  circumstance 
in  her  crime  that  her  paramour  had  not 
sought  to  cast  her  off  penniless,  but  had 
liberally  settled  an  income  of  £144  a  year 
on  her  for  life  ;  and  yet  it  was  precisely 
on  this  fact  that  M.  Lachaud  based  his 
most  masterly  defence  of  the  girl  and 
obtained  her  acquittal.  He  fully  ad¬ 
mitted  how  bad  Mdlle.  Kiere’s  antece¬ 
dents  had  been  ;  “  but,”  he  asked,  with 
fiery  eloquence,  "  what  has  that  to  do 
with  it  ?  If  this  poor  creature  conceived 
a  true  and  tender  feeling  of  love  for  this 
man,  if  she  had  cherished  the  dream  of 
becoming  his  wife  and  leading  a  life  of 
purity  thenceforth,  was  it  not  a  most 
pitiable  thing  that  her  hopes  of  redemp¬ 
tion  should  have  been  destroyed  ?  You 
saw  how  she  spumed  his  money — her 
love  had  purified  her — he  had  won  her 
heart  and  his  desertion  made  her  des¬ 
perate.  Are  you  going  now  by  your 
verdict  to  affirm  that  women  who  have 
once  fallen  shall  never  be  allowed  to 
love,  shall  never  blot  out  the  past,  shall 
be  subject  all  their  lives  to  the  degrada¬ 
tion  of  offers  such  as  this  by  which 
Marie  Bi^re’s  lover  sought,  as  he  cyni¬ 
cally  said,  to  compensate  her  ?  Com- 
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pensation  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred 
francs  a  month  for  a  broken  heart  ! 
Compensation  by  insult  for  a  wrong 
most  cruel,  most  worthy  of  good  men’s 
compassion  ?” 

There  were  numbers  of  fine  ladies, 
actresses,  authors — the  author  of  the 
Dame  aux  Camelias  among  them — who 
wept  in  court  during  this  stirring  ad¬ 
dress  ;  and  the  bewildered  jury  brought 
in  4  verdict  of  Not  Guilty,  which  was 
hailed  with  tremendous  applause,  wav¬ 
ing  of  handkerchiefs  and  hats.  Marie 
Biere,  in  leaving  the  court,  received  an 
enthusiastic  ovation  from  the  crowd  in 
the  Salle  des  Pas  Perdus,  and  for  sev¬ 
eral  days  afterward  the  girl’s  lodgings 
were  beset  by  warm-hearted  people,  who 
brought  her  bouquets,  cards,  and  more 
substantial  gifts.  But  her  acquittal  pro¬ 
duced  most  disastrous  consequences. 
It  led  in  fact  to  a  very  epidemic  of  shoot¬ 
ing  and  vitriol-throwing.  In  the  course 
of  the  last  two  years,  at  least  twenty  girls 
have  been  arraigned  at  the  assizes  for 
seeking  reparation  for  their  blighted 
hopes  vi  et  armis,  and  M.  Lachaud’s  fa¬ 
mous  speech,  repeated  with  every  kind  of 
variation  suitable  to  particular  circum¬ 
stances,  by  barristers  great  and  small, 
has  always  led  to  acquittals.  In  one  of 
these  cases  M.  Georges  Lachaud,  nephew 
of  the  great  Lachaud,  had  to  meet  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Public  Prosecutor, 
who  plainly  pointed  out  that  the  constant 
acquittal  of  adventuresses  who  had  no 
object  but  to  bring  themselves  into  noto¬ 
riety  by  committing  murder  was  really  a 
public  scandal  and  a  danger  to  society. 
“  I  contend,  on  the  contrary,  that  such 
acquittals  are  tending  unmistakab^  to 
moralize  society,”  answered  M.  Georges 
Lachaud.  “  By  proving  that  you  have 
no  sympathy  with  ^  young  men  of  loose 
morals  you  are  making  them  cautious. 
All  laws  have  failed  to  make  them  vir¬ 
tuous,  but  one  such  verdict  as  you  may 
render  can  frighten  them  into  Incoming 
so.” 

Such  appeals  to  juries  to  judge  a  case 
on  higher  grounds  than  those  of  mere 
law  seldom  miss  their  effect ;  and  it  has 
gradually  come  to  be  accepted  as  a  doc¬ 
trine  in  France  that  the  jurymen  need 
not  feel  themselves  tethered  by  the  letter 
of  the  oath  which  they  swear.  They 
are  representatives  of  the  people  render¬ 
ing  popular  justice,  not  according  to  the 


hard,  unelastic  texts  of  the  law,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  highest  dictates  of  ab¬ 
stract  equity,  common  sense,  and 
mercy.  M.  Lachaud,  who  is  a  truly 
great  orator,  and  has  done  more  than 
any  man  alive  to  educate  juries  into  the 
notion  that  they  must  judge  with  their 
hearts  and  not  with  their  heads,  is  ably 
seconded  in  his  theories  by  his  son,  and 
his  nephew,  and  by  MM.  Allon,  Nico- 
let.  Demange,  Carraby,  and  others.  All 
these  avoeats  are  arch  blarneyers.  Their 
fantastic  arguments  and  hysteric  decla¬ 
mations  make  judges  to  moan,  but  they 
cause  juries  to  weep,and  all  the  gain  is 
for  the  prisoners.  A  curious  result  of 
this  state  of  things  is  this,  that  if  a  man 
have  a  quarrel  with  his  enemy  he  had 
far  better  for  his  own  sake  kill  him  out¬ 
right  than  maim  him.  For  an  aggra¬ 
vated  assault  he  will  be  tried  before 
three  judges  without  a  jury  in  the  Cor¬ 
rectional  Court,  and  stands  a  good 
chance  of  getting  five  years’  imprison¬ 
ment  ;  but  if  he  kills  his  man,  he  will  be 
tried  before  a  jury,  and  if  it  be  proved 
that  he  acted  in  hot  blood  without  pre¬ 
meditation,  an  acquittal  will  very  likely 
follow.  It  will  certainly  follow  if  the 
murder  in  hot  blood  have  been  the  up¬ 
shot  of  a  quarrel  between  husband  and 
wife  in  consequence  of  some  infidelity 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  Juries  never 
will  punish  the  betrayed  husband  or  wife 
who  takes  the  law  into  his  or  her  own 
hands.  Lately  a  husband  who  had  an 
unfaithful  wife  gave  her  a  tremendous 
thrashing  and  broke  her  arm,  for  which 
he  was  sentenced  to  a  year’s  imprison¬ 
ment  by  a  Correctional  Court.  As  he 
left  the  dock  he  exclaimed  ruefully, 
"  Mon  Dieu,  voilh  ce  gu'on  gagne  d  se 
montrer  trap  doux 

IV. 

When  the  counsel  for  the  defence  has 
finished  his  speech,  the  public  prosecu¬ 
tor  replies  ;  but  this  privilege  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  taken  from  him  before  long,  on 
the  same  principle  as  that  which  made 
the  Legislature  suppress  the  summing  up 
of  the  judge.  Humanitarians  think  that 
the  last  word  in  a  trial  should  be  spoken 
by  the  defence,  so  that  the  jury  may  re¬ 
tire  with  cries  for  mercy  still  ringing  in 
their  ears. 

French  jurymen  are  not  detained,  as 
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in  England,  throughout  the  whole  dura* 
tion  of  a  trial  for  felony.  They  may  re¬ 
turn  to  their  homes  in  the  evening,  and 
go  where  they  please,  and  speak  with 
whom  they  please  during  the  adjourn¬ 
ments  for  lunch.  Once  they  have  re¬ 
tired  to  consider  their  verdict,  however, 
they  are  locked  up  until  they  have  come 
to  a  decision.  The  only  person  with 
whom  they  may  communicate  is  the 
President  of  the  Court ;  and  if  they  de¬ 
sire  to  see  him  he  is  summoned  to  their 
room.  Their  verdict  has  to  be  given 
under  the  form  of  answers  by  “  Yes” 
or  “No”  to  a  number  of  questions 
stated  for  them  in  writing  by  the  presi¬ 
dent.  These  questions  sometimes  ex¬ 
ceed  a  hundred,  and  cover  several  pages 
of  foolscap  in  the  Clerk  of  Arraign’s 
handwriting.  Unanimity  is  not  required 
for  the  finding  of  a  verdict,  but  there 
must  be  a  majority  of  eight  to  four  to 
carry  a  full  conviction.  If  the  votes  are 
equdly  divided  the  prisoner  is  acquit¬ 
ted  ;  if  five  pronounce  for  an  acquittal 
and  seven  for  a  conviction,  the  prisoner 
gets  the  benefit  of  what  is  called  minoritk 
de  faxtatr^  and  the  Bench  by  adding 
their  three  votes  to  the  five  given  in  his 
favor  may  acquit  him  if  they  think  fit.  A 
verdict  delivered  without  any  finding  of 
“  extenuating  circumstances”  carries 
with  it  the  maximum  penalty  ;  but  the 
maximum  can  never  be  inflicted  when 
“extenuating  circumstances”  are  al¬ 
lowed.  Thus  murderers  tried  for  their 
lives  always  escape  the  guillotine  when 
the  judges  find  circonstances  attmuantes. 
Verdicts  of  this  description  are  often  de¬ 
livered  simply  because  the  majority  of  a 
jury  may  object  to  capital  punishment. 
They  none  the  less  produce  a  painful 
and  startling  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
right-thinking  persons  when  the  recipient 
of  clemency  happens  to  be  a  villainous 
scoundrel  for  whose  crime,  humanly 
sp>eaking,  there  should  be  no  mercy  at 
all.  It  shocks  people  to  hear  a  jury  find 
extenuating  circumstances  in  favor  of  a 
brute  who  has  murdered  his  aged  par¬ 
ents  to  rob  them  of  their  savings  ;  or 
of  a  monster,  like  that  man  in  the  Ain, 
who  last  year  blew  up  a  house,  and  killed 
three  people,  because  he  wanted  to  de¬ 
stroy  at  one  stroke  five  relations  who 
stood  between  him  and  some  property. 
The  inmates  of  the  house  were  nine  in 
number,  and  the  murderer  had  coldly 


planned  to  kill  them  all.  It  was  by  a 
sheer  miracle  that  six  of  them  escaped 
death.  Nevertheless,  the  jury  found 
“extenuating  circumstances,”  and  the 
judges  were  so  indignant  at  this  scan¬ 
dalous  verdict  that  they  marked  their 
sense  of  it  in  a  rather  odd  fashion  by 
sentencing  the  prisoner  to  twenty  years’ 
transportation  only,  instead  of  to  trans¬ 
portation  for  life.  The  effect  of  this 
would  be  that  the  convict  might  in.  ten 
years  obtain  a  pardon  and  return  to 
France  ;  whereas,  if  sentenced  for  life, 
he  would  have  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  New  Caledonia,  even  if  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  penal  colony  there  on 
ticket-of-leave.  The  judges  practically 
said  to  the  jury  :  “  Since  you  take  an 
interest  in  this  malefactor,  ^ou  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  among 
you  again  in  a  few  years.  ’  ’ 

It  must  be  remarked  that  juries  who 
are  so  compassionate  toward  the  per¬ 
petrators  of  violent  murders  are  seldom 
tender  toward  forgers,  burglars,  and 
other  offenders  against  property  ;  they 
are  not  lenient  toward  poisoners  either. 
Murder  with  a  knife,  revolver,  or  blud¬ 
geon  is  all  very  well,  but  treacherous 
poisoning  strikes  even  the  most  opaque- 
minded  juryman  as  a  thing  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  Even  M.  Lachaud  has  often 
expended  his  eloquence  quite  vainly  in 
the  attempt  to  enlist  pity  for  wives  who 
put  lucifer  matches  into  their  husband’s 
soup,  or  sons  who  drugged  their  father’s 
coffee  with  laudanum.  Since  M.  Gravy’s 
accession  to  the  presidency  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  however,  capital  punishment  has 
been  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse,  so  that 
murderers  of  the  most  unpopular  cate¬ 
gories,  though  sentenced  to  death,  are  no 
longer  executed. 

When  the  jury  have  found  their  ver¬ 
dict  they  return  into  court,  and  the  fore¬ 
man  delivers  the  finding  in  an  impressive 
manner.  He  lays  his  hand  upon  his 
heart  and  says,  “  On  my  honor  and  con¬ 
science,  before  God  and  men  the  verdict 
of  the  jury  is  unanimously  (or  by  a  ma¬ 
jority,  as  the  case  may  be)  on  the  first 
question  “  Yes  ”  ;  on  the  second  ques¬ 
tion  “Yes”;  and  so  on.  The  pris¬ 
oner  is  not  in  court  either  when  the  ver¬ 
dict  is  delivered  or  when  sentence  is 
pronounced.  He  has  been  led  out  when 
the  jury  retired,  and  he  is  not  brought 
into  the  dock  again  until  the  court  have 
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publicly  pronounced  sentence.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  arrangement  is  to  prevent 
the  judges  being  disturbed  in  their  calm 
deliberations  by  the  prisoner’s  shrieks 
and  entreaties  for  mercy.  When  the 
prisoner  is  brought  into  court  he  knows 
that  mercy  is  past  praying  for.  He  is 
informed  of  his  conviction  and  doom  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  who  reads  him 
the  sentence  which  has  been  drawn  up 
on  paper  ;  and  he  is  then  told  that  he 
has  three  days  before  him  in  which  to 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Cassation. 

Every  prisoner  appeals  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  but  the  Court  of  Cassation  is 
only  a  Court  of  Appeal  after  a  fashion. 
It  does  not  enter  into  the  rights  or 
wrongs  of  an  appellant’s  cause  ;  it  has 
simply  to  determine  whether  his  trial 
was  conducted  with  all  the  requisite  legal 
formalities.  If  there  have  been  an  in¬ 
formality  of  the  most  trivial  kind,  the 
proceedings  are  quashed,  and  a  new 
trial  is  ordered.  It  is  this  that  makes 
French  judges  and  procurators  so  minute¬ 
ly  careful  in  framing  indictments  and 
wording  sentences.  If  there  have  been 
the  omission  of  a  single  letter  in  the  pris¬ 
oner’s  name,  or  a  misstatement  about 
his  age,  it  is  enough  to  form  un  cas  de 
cessation.  The  barristers  who  plead  be¬ 
fore  the  Cour  de  Cassation  practice  in  no 
other  courts.  They  are  a  special  class 
of  hair-splitters  who  apply  all  their  acu¬ 
men  to  the  detection  of  little  flaws  in 
masses  of  documents.  So  thoroughly 
impersonal  are  their  pleadings  that,  in  a 
famous  case  of  murder,  where  a  whole 
day  was  spent  in  arguing  on  the  appeal 
for  a  new  trial,  the  name  of  the  convict 
was  never  once  mentioned. 

To  return  to  the  Assize  Court.  It  is 
a  good  practice  in  France  to  carry  on  a 
trial  once  commenced  uninterruptedly  to 
its  conclusion.  If  it  cannot  be  termi¬ 
nated  on  a  Saturday  night,  the  court  sits 
on  Sunday  ;  and  from  the  moment  when 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  has  begun 
his  speech  there  is  no  more  break  in  the 
proceedings,  even  though  that  speech  be 
finished  very  late  in  the  evening.  No 
case  has  yet  occurred  in  France  of  a 
speech  in  a  criminal  case  lasting  more 
than  one  day  ;  but  it  often  happens  that 
juries  are  not  dismissed  to  consider  their 
verdicts  till  past  midnight,  and  only  re¬ 
turn  into  court  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent 


judges  from  adjourning  their  courts  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  defence  if  the  hour 
be  late  ;  but  it  is  not  customary  for  them 
to  do  so  now  that  the  summing-up  has 
been  abolished.  On  ordinary  days  the 
court  opens  at  10  a.m.  and  rises  at  6  or  7 
p.M.  There  is  always  on  the  part  of  the 
Fench  judges  a  laudable  desire  to  con¬ 
sult  the  convenience  of  witnesses  by 
keeping  them  as  short  a  time  as  possible 
in  attendance  at  the  court ;  and  barris¬ 
ters  assist  this  object  by  consenting 
without  a  murmur  to  remain  in  court  as 
late  in  the  evening  as  may  be  necessary 
to  expedite  business. 

This  does  not  prevent  Bench  and  Bar 
from  enjoying  themselves  in  the  usual 
festive  manner  at  the  close  of  each  day’s 
proceedings.  The  assizes  furnish  oc¬ 
casion  for  a  round  of  dinners.  The 
local  authorities  each  give  one,  turn  by 
turn  ;  and  after  the  assizes  are  over  the 
president  generally  entertains  all  his  last 
hosts  at  a  banquet.  This  repast  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  grand  reception  which  is  at¬ 
tended  by  all  public  or  private  persons 
who  desire  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
judges.  It  is  a  matter  of  etiquette  that 
the  forty  members  of  the  jury  panel 
should  always  come. 

As  for  the  prisoners,  it  may  be  re¬ 
marked  of  those  sentenced  to  death  that 
they  stand  in  quite  a  different  position 
to  that  of  English  convicts  in  the  same 
case.  They  receive  no  intimation  of  the 
date  when  their  execution  will  take  place. 
The  Court  of  Cassation  to  which  they 
have  appealed  may  perhaps  not  call  up 
their  case  for  a  couple  of  months  ;  and 
after  that  some  more  days  will  be  oc¬ 
cupied  in  forwarding  a  recours  en  grdce, 
or  petition  for  mercy,  to  the  President 
of  the  Republic.  M.  Grevy  is  opposed 
to  capital  punishment ;  but  not  so  de¬ 
terminedly  opposed  to  it  as  never  to 
have  signed  a  death  warrant.  He  has 
allowed  three  men  to  be  guillotined  out 
of  about  sixty  who  have  been  sentenced 
to  death  since  his  accession,  and  this 
proportion,  small  as  it  is,  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  murderers  from  feeling  absolute¬ 
ly  reassured  as  to  the  fate  awaiting  them. 
They  hear  nothing  of  what  is  being 
done  for  or  against  them  outside  the 
prison  walls.  The  avocats  who  defended 
them  draw  up  the  recours  en  grdce,  but 
the  convicts  are  not  supposed  to  know 
what  chances  there  are  of  these  petitions 
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being  entertained  or  rejected.  If  a  con¬ 
vict  is  to  be  executed,  the  first  certain  in¬ 
timation  which  he  receives  of  the  painful 
fact  comes  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  his  head  drops  into  the  saw-dust 
basket  of  the  guillotine.  Some  morn¬ 
ing — it  may  be  two  or  three  months  after 
his  trial — he  is  aroused  at  break  of  day 
by  the  governor  of  the  prison  entering 

his  cell  and  saying  kindly  :  “  A - , 

your  appeal  has  been  rejected,  and  your 
petition  dismissed  :  the  moment  has  ar¬ 
rived  .  .  The  unhappy  man,  rolling 
out  of  bed  and  staggering  to  his  feet, 
sees  the  gaol  chaplain,  who  has  walked 
in  behind  the  governor,  and  two  or  three 
warders  who  assist  him  hastily  to  dress. 
From  this  moment  everything  is  done 
with  the  utmost  celerity.  The  prisoner 
has  wine  pressed  upon  him  ;  three  min¬ 
utes  are  allowed  him  to  make  his  shrift, 
then  he  is  led  out  and  pinioned.  Next 
moment  he  is  half  conducted,  half  push¬ 
ed,  into  the  open  air,  where  the  guillotine 
stands  surrounded  by  dense  squares  of 
mounted  troops  and  police,  behind  whom 
are  massed  large  crowds  straining  their 
eyes,  with  not  much  effect,  to  see  what 
is  about  to  take  place.  The  modem 
guillotine  is  not  erected  on  a  platform, 
but  is  placed  on  the  ground.  The  con¬ 
vict  makes  half  a  dozen  steps  :  the  ex¬ 
ecutioner’s  assistants  seize  him,  push 
him  roughly  against  an  upright  board. 


which  falls  forw'ard,  pivoting  under  his 
weight,  and  brings  him  in  a  horizontal 
position  with  his  neck  between  the 
grooves,  above  which  the  knife  is  sus¬ 
pended.  The  executioner  touches  a 
spring  ;  the  knife  flashes  as  it  falls  ;  and 
all  is  over.  Watch  in  hand  it  has  been 
reckoned  that  when  all  the  preliminaries 
of  execution  are  smartly  conducted,  no 
more  than  fourteen  minutes  ought  to 
elapse  from  the  time  when  the  convict  is 
startled  out  of  sleep  to  the  instant  when 
his  head  and  body  part  company. 

From  the  Christian  point  of  view  it  is 
certainly  deplorable  that  a  convict  hav¬ 
ing  a  sure  knowledge  of  his  impending 
death  should  never  be  able  seriously  to 
prepare  his  mind  for  it.  But  the  French 
act  upon  the  principle  of  making  things 
as  easy  as  possible  for  the  doomed  man. 
Even  the  prison  chaplain  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  hold  out  hopes  of  a  commuta¬ 
tion,  though  he  may  have  no  good  rea¬ 
son  for  feeling  that  the  sentence  will  not 
be  carried  out.  The  convict  then  passes 
his  last  weeks  of  existence  in  a  fool's 
paradise.  He  is  encouraged  to  smoke, 
he  is  allowed  enough  wine  to  make  him, 
if  not  drunk,  at  least  merry — that  is 
a  quart  a  day — and  the  warders  in  his  cell 
play  cards  with  him  as  much  as  he  likes 
— it  being  their  chief  care  to  keep  the 
man  from  moping  and  giving  them 
trouble. — Cornhitl  Magazine. 


A  VERY  COMMON  MIND-TROUBLE. 
BY  J.  MORTIMER  GRANVILLE,  M.D. 


In  a  large  propiortion  of  instances  per¬ 
sons  who  live  sedentary  lives  and  labor 
habitually  with  their  brains  to  the  neglect 
of  the  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  suffer 
more  or  less  annoyance  from  a  mind- 
trouble  which,  under  favoring  condi¬ 
tions,  may  readily  become  a  disease.  It 
is  not  generally  or  clearly  recognized  by 
practical  medical  psychologists.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  an  uncontrollable  and  all- per¬ 
vading  feeling  of  doubt ;  not  suspicion, 
in  the  technical  sense  of  that  term,  as 
applied  to  a  maniacal  mistrust  of  those 
around,  but  doubt  as  to  the  commonest 
facts  and  acts  of  ordinary  life  and  ex¬ 
perience.  What  is  seen  must  also  be 


touched,  what  has  been  done  must  be 
done  again,  or  some  special  measure 
taken  to  ascertain  that  it  has  been 
thoroughly  accomplished.  The  con¬ 
sciousness  which  is  plagued  with  this 
malady — for  such  it  resdly  is — seldom 
rests  and  is  a  prey  to  worry.  Locking 
a  door,  extinguishing  a  lighted  candle  or 
match,  tiKning  off  the  gas,  or  in  some 
cases  so  simple  a  matter  as  placing  a 
vase  on  a  pedestal,  or  even  a  book  on  a 
table,  are  serious  undertakings  from 
which  the  mind  shrinks  ;  or  if  the  act 
be  hastily  and  needlessly  performed  the 
sufferer  endures  a  misery  of  misgiving 
for  some  time  afterward,  and,  which 
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makes  the  matter  worse,  the  longer  the 
doubt  lasts,  the  more  oppressive  does  it 
become. 

The  trouble  caused  by  doubt  as  to  the 
doing  of  things  which  are  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  and  most  ordinary  description,  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  subject 
matter  itself.  At  first  the  victim  of  this 
strange  distress  tries  to  compel  his  self- 
consciousness  to  rest.  He  resolves  that 
he  will  not  think  of  the  act.  It  shall  be 
performed  instantly,  or  if  it  has  been 
done  it  shall  be  forgotten.  He  goes 
away,  presently  the  thought  suggests  it¬ 
self  that,  after  all  perhaps,  he  has  not 
accomplished  what  he  intended,  or  that 
he  has  done  it  badly.  He  puts  away 
this  suggestion,  but  it  returns  with  fresh 
force  and  overwhelms  him.  The  suspi¬ 
cion  grows  to  a  fear,  the  misgiving  to  a 
great  anxiety.  The  uncertainty  as  to 
safety  becomes  first  an  apprehension 
and  then  a  terror  of  danger.  All  sorts 
of  evil  consequences  will  or  may  ensue 
from  his  omission  to  lock  that  door  or 
drawer,  to  turn  off  that  gas  burner,  or 
to  place  some  ornament  firmly  enough 
on  its  pedestal  !  The  demand,  or  im¬ 
pulse,  to  return  and  verify  the  underly¬ 
ing  belief  that  all  is  well,  will  brook  no 
denial.  The  creature  of  a  craze  like 
this  may  go  to  bed  and  try  to  sleep,  but 
he  will  toss  restlessly  on  his  pillow, 
and  at  length  he  must — or  he  fancies  he 
must— give  in  ;  and  from  any  distance 
at  any  pains  he  returns,  generally  to  find 
that  his  fears  have  been  wholly  ground¬ 
less.  Only  those  who  have  either  them¬ 
selves  experienced  this  doubt,  or  repeat¬ 
edly  watched  its  growth  and  witnessed 
its  effects  in  others,  can  imagine  how 
terrible  in  itself,  and  what  a  prolific 
source  of  mental  mischief,  so  seemingly 
small  a  matter  may  prove.  It  is  in  fact 
the  first  and  warning  symptom  of  many 
a  grave  and — because  neglected — after¬ 
ward  incurable  case  of  mind  disease  ! 

Something  will  be  gained  if  we  can 
only  ascertain  the  real  nature  of  this 
feeling  of  uncertainty,  and  discover 
whence  and  how  it  arises.  In  order  to 
understand  doubt,  of  the  sort  to  which 
I  allude,  it  is  indispensable  to  learn 
something  about  ordinary  certainty. 
Whatever  this  harassing  misgiving  with 
regard  to  little  things  may  be,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ously  the  contradictory  of  that  sense  or 
impression  which  satisfies  the  healthy 


mind  concerning  the  acts  it  performs,  or 
the  objects  with  which  it  is  brought  into 
contact,  and  enables  it  to  leave  the 
mental  standpoint  it  occupies,  instantly, 
and  to  pass  without  hesitancy  or  any 
lingering  uncertainty  to  another.  We 
must,  therefore,  study  the  two  states  to¬ 
gether.  When  the  mind  works  normally 
there  is  what  may  be  described  as  a  sub- 
conscious  recognition  of  its  surround¬ 
ings  and  of  its  work.  The  supreme 
consciousness  does  not,  so  to  say,  need 
to  burden  itself  with  the  task  of  super¬ 
vising  the  performance  of  ordinary 
mental  functions. 

When  a  man  is  walking  quickly 
through  an  ordinary  thoroughfare,  his 
mind  may  be  intently  engaged  with 
some  subject  of  special  thought  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  scene  around  him. 
Nevertheless,  he  threads  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  without,  so  far  as  he  is 
aware,  noticing  obstacles,  avoids  them. 
When,  however,  he  desires  to  cross  the 
road,  he  pauses,  looks  up  and  down  the 
carriage-way,  and  takes  special  precau¬ 
tions  to  avoid  being  run  over  by  any 
passing  vehicle.  There  is  an  appreci¬ 
able  difference  between  the  mental  proc¬ 
ess  of  walking  on  a  footpath  and  that 
required  for  crossing  the  road,  nor  is 
the  difference  simply  one  of  degree. 
The  first-mentioned  act  or  series  of  ac¬ 
tions  is  performed  under  the  protective 
guidance  of  one  faculty  ;  while  the  other 
requires  the  intervention  of  a  faculty  of 
higher  grade.  The  one  performance  is 
automatic  or  at  most  consensual,  the 
other  is,  in  a  higher  sense,  voluntary. 
Habit  will  enable  a  man  to  accomplish 
any  general  purpose,  which  is  frequently 
carried  out  by  any  part  of  his  body  ;  but 
an  active  present  judgment  is  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  an  intention 
which  is  not  a  matter  of  routine.  The 
illustration  I  have  selected — namely, 
that  of  walking  on  a  pavement  and 
crossing  a  street — will  serve  to  show  how 
the  performance  of  acts  which  are  often 
repeated  may  be  gradually  referred  to 
habit,  instead  of  being  directly  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  will  or  the  judgment. 
Thus,  a  man  who  at  first  requires  to 
summon  all  his  wits  to  aid  him  in  cross¬ 
ing  a  crowded  roadway,  may,  after  a 
time,  become  so  accustomed  to  the  act 
that  he  will  scarcely  pause  in  his  train 
of  abstract  thoughts  to  perform  it.  The 
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point  to  recognize  is  that  the  supreme 
consciousness  does  not  normally  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  performance  of  common  acts 
or  functions,  nor  does  it  busy  itself  with 
ordinary  surroundings. 

Now  the  state  of  mind  which  makes  a 
man  fidgety  about  the  doing  of  familiar 
things,  is  essentially  one  in  which  the 
higher  consciousness  has,  from  some 
cause,  come  to  exercise  a  fussy  control 
over  the  commonest  of  acts  and  to  take 
cognizance  of  the  most  ordinary  sur¬ 
roundings,  instead  of  leaving  the  former 
business  to  the  automatic  faculty  of 
habit,  and  the  latter  to  the  sub-con¬ 
sciousness.  When  this  interference  oc¬ 
curs,  a  state  of  matters  is  set  up  which 
is  as  worrying  and  unnatural  as  would 
be  the  result  if  a  music-roaster  insisted 
on  controlling  the  detailed  “  fingering” 
of  an  expert  pupil  who  had  acquired  a 
perfect  habit  of  pianoforte  playing  ;  or 
as  though  a  writing-master  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  guide  the  hand  which  had  over¬ 
come  the  initial  difficulties  of  the  art  of 
penmanship  and  could  write  fluently. 
Imagine  the  mental  result  of  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  spell  out  a  syllable  at  a  time — 
in  the  good  old-fashioned  way — when 
reading  aloud  an  exciting  chapter  of  an 
entrancing  story  !  This  is  a  faint  pict¬ 
ure  of  the  sort  of  annoyance  to  which 
the  man  is  subjected  who  is,  as  it  were, 
sent  back  to  a  state  of  mental  pupilage, 
and  again  taught  to  lock  doors,  put  out 
candles,  and  turn  off  the  gas  by  his 
morbidly  intrusive  and  mistrusting  con¬ 
sciousness. 

The  state  of  mind  to  which  I  refer 
may  be  brought  about  by  either  of 
several  disorderly  or  morbid  mental 
processes.  One  of  the  common  ways  in 
which  the  trouble  arises,  is  the  mis¬ 
chievous  practice  of  trying  to  do  several 
things  at  once  or  to  “  divide  the  atten¬ 
tion.”  A  scholar  will  insist  on  having 
several  books  open  on  his  table  before 
him,  and  he  unconsciously  forms  the 
habit  of  spreading  first  his  mental  per¬ 
ceptions  and  then  his  thoughts  over  a 
wide  field,  and  of  taking  in  the  largest 
possible  number  of  objects.  At  the 
outset  this  is  a  habit  of  physico-mental 
sight,  then  it  becomes  a  habit  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  organism  ;  or  it  may  begin  as 
an  intellectual  exercise,  and  afterward 
con\e  to  be,  in  a  purely  physical  way, 
sensory.  Literary  men  often  establish 


the  distressing  condition  described,  by 
work  which  requires  continual  reference 
to  books  or  papers,  and  the  "  bearing  in 
mind  ”  of  a  large  number  of  data  for  the 
purpose  of  collation.  It  is  probable 
that  Dr.  Johnson,  the  great  lexicog¬ 
rapher,  formed  his  habit  of  post-touch¬ 
ing  in  this  way.  Men  whose  mental 
work  consists  in  “managing,”  may 
contract  the  same  habit  if  they  are  them¬ 
selves  stationary — sitting  in  a  chair  at  a 
particular  desk,  while  l^oks,  papers,  or 
persons  crowd  in  upon  them;  Another 
and  very  dissimilar  class  of  minds, 
which,  instead  of  being  worried  by  a 
multiplicity  of  brainwork,  have  so  little 
to  occupy  their  attention  that  the  con¬ 
sciousness  forms  a  habit  of  dallying  with 
the  details  of  every  little  thing  that  falls 
in  its  way,  suffers  from  the  same  malady. 

So  long  as  the  habit  is  purely  menial 
it  exerts  a  mischievous  effect  on  the 
mind  and  lowers  the  tone  of  its  intellect¬ 
uality  ;  but  it  does  not  generally  at¬ 
tract  attention  until,  or  unless,  it  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  senses,  then  the  evidences  of 
doubt  declare  themselves,  and  the  men¬ 
tal  state  finding  expression  in  acts  is 
rapidly  confirmed.  The  evidence  of 
one  sense  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  con¬ 
vince  the  consciousness.  What  is  felt 
must  be  seen,  what  is  seen  must  be  felt  ; 
what  has  been  done  with  one  form  of 
attention,  acting  through  a  particular 
sense,  must  be  rep>eated  with  another 
form  and  sense.  The  victim  of  this 
habit  is  not  sure  he  has  turned  the  key 
properly  in  the  lock  unless  he  hears  it 
click,  or  he  must  see  it  turn  or  carefully 
examine  the  door  to  convince  himself 
that  it  is  really  shut.  After  a  time  he 
has  to  do  this  several,  it  may  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of,  times,  e.g.,  three,  seven, 
or  nine.  So  it  is  with  everything.  As 
he  walks  along  the  streets  he  must  touch 
the  posts  or  railings,  because  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  sight  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
convince  him  of  their  tangibility.  To 
confirm  his  visual  impression  of  separate 
stones  in  the  paving  of  the  footpath,  he 
must  tread  on  the  centre  of  each.  If  he 
misses  one  he  must  go  back,  or  if  the 
process  has  not  been  properly  performed 
it  will  have  to  be  repeated.  Cases  differ 
widely  in  the  particular  manifestation  of 
this  peculiarity,  and  it  may  occur  in  any 
degree,  ranging  from  a  mere  hesitancy 
about  leaving  things,  to  the  eccentric 
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acts  I  have  enumerated.  The  trouble  is, 
however,  the  same  under  all  its  divers 
forms  and  varieties.  1  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  the  consciousness  knowingly 
reasons  as  to  the  proposition  that  corrob¬ 
orative  evidence  must  be  procured  by 
the  application  of  additional  sensory 
tests  ;  but  that  is  the  method  instinc¬ 
tively  taken  to  remove  the  doubt,  and  it 
throws  light  on  the  nature  of  the  neu¬ 
rosis.  The  consciousness  is  doing  work 
for  which  it  is  unfitted,  and  it  does  it  in 
a  fussy  and  clumsy  fashion^  which  occa¬ 
sions  much  needless  effort  and  is  in  it¬ 
self  distressing 

Why  the  consciousness  should  meddle 
in  the  affairs  of  the  sub-consciousness  in 
this  way  may  be  a  mystery,  but  the  fact 
that  it  does  so  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
acts  which  trouble  the  mind  in  this 
malady  ought  to  be  performed  by  habit 
or  without  the  need  of  special  cogni¬ 
zance.  When  special  cognizance  is  really 
necessary,  and  the  consciousness  is 
legitimately  engaged  in  superintending 
a  particular  action  which  does  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  a  matter  of  routine,  this  mor¬ 
bid  characteristic  of  its  interference  in 
affairs  which  do  not  concern  it  is  not 
apparent.  The  habitual  sufferer  from 
this  doubt  does  not  feel  the  same  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  closing  a  carriage-door  which  he 
feels  in  closing  the  door  of  a  cupboard. 
He  will  turn  off  the  gas  at  the  main  on 
an  exceptional  occasion,  or  at  any  other 
burner  than  the  one  to  which  he  is  ac¬ 
customed,  without  the  precautions  he  is 
obliged  to  take  when  performing  routine 
work.  It  is  only  when  the  higher  con¬ 
sciousness  is  needlessly  engaged  in  com¬ 
mon  and  little  matters  that  it  causes  so 
much  trouble. 

A  curious  proof  of  the  truth' of  this 
last  observation  is  supplied  by  a  form  of 
the  trouble  from  which  some  of  its  vic¬ 
tims  suffer  great  inconvenience.  In 
reading  a  passage  from  any  unfamiliar 
book  for  the  hist  time,  they  have  no 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words 
employed  ;  but  if  the  reader  or  student 
allows  himself  to  go  back,  he  is  unable 
to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  sentence,  or  at  least,  he  is  in  more 
or  less  doubt  about  it.  This  is  because 
that  form  of  consciousness,  which  we 
call  the  faculty  of  attention,  has  done 
its  work  properly  the  first  time  when 
there  was  a  legitimate  need  for  the  use 


of  the  higher  brain-centres  ;  but  the 
consciousness  will  not  be  pressed  to  re¬ 
peat  the  act,  or  if  it  is  pressed  it  will  fall 
into  a  morbid  state  and  become  exacting 
as  to  the  evidence,  so  that  the  reader 
may  have  to  spell  out  the  words  or  re¬ 
peat  them  aloud  for  the  sake  of  their 
sound  before  he  is  satished. 

It  is  needless  to  fill  in  the  outline  of 
this  state.  The  sufferer  will  recognize 
the  truth  of  the  sketch,  and  supply  the 
details.  Let  me  now  try  to  point  out 
the  remedy.  Like  almost  all  the  trou¬ 
bles  to  which  the  harassed  mind  is  sub¬ 
ject,  the  evil  is  one  for  self- cure.  The 
aim  should  be  to  develop  the  habit  of 
doing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  business  of  life  by  routine.  It  is 
useless,  and  only  exaggerates  the  trou¬ 
ble,  to  struggle  directly  against  the  im¬ 
pulse  to  remove  a  doubt  and  satisfy  the 
mind.  A  pressing  demand  for  evidence 
should  be  met  by  the  smallest  possible 
concession  ;  but  there  must  1^  some 
concession,  or  the  worry,  it  may  be 
agony,  of  doubt  will  ensue,  and  it  is  this 
feeling  of  uncertainty — not  the  means 
taken  to  relieve  it — that  does  mental 
mischief.  Better  therefore  yield  than 
resist,  but  try  to  forget  the  matter  as 
quickly  as  may  be.  The  readiest  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  difficulty  when  it 
arises  is  to  associate  the  act  done  or  the 
object  recognized  with  some  other  act  or 
object.  For  example,  if  there  be  a.sug- 
gestion  of  doubt  as  to  the  locking  of  a 
door,  fix  the  eye,  not  on  the  door,  but 
on  something  else,  while  locking  it. 
Then,  when  the  question  afterward 
suggests  itself,  “  Did  I  lock  that  door  ?” 
the  generally  sufficient  answer  will  come, 
“  Yes,  I  know  I  did,  because  I  remem¬ 
ber  looking  at  a  particular  spot  on  the 
wall  paper  of  the  room,  or  on  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  carpet,  while  I  did  it.”  This 
is  confessedly  only  a  subterfuge,  but  it 
often  helps  the  mind  to  satisfy  itself,  and 
may  be  helpful  as  an  adjunct  to  self-cure. 

Meanwhile  the  remedy  proper  must 
consist  in  making  all  ordinary  duties 
matters  of  habit.  The  consciousness 
should  be  intentionally  diverted  rather 
than  opposed.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  set 
the  intellectual  part  of  the  mind  b  long 
and  interesting  task,  to  which  it  can  re¬ 
vert  in  moments  of  mental  leisure,  and 
thus  be  saved  from  dissipating  its 
strength  in  needless  meddling  with  minor 
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affairs.  The  task  must  be  attractive, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  engrossing.  At 
the  same  time  a  habit  of  concentration 
should  be  cultivated.  The  deep,  under¬ 
lying  mental  cause  of  the  trouble  is  a 
want  of  strong  and  clear  focussing  of  the 
mind -powers  and  faculties.  **  Strength 
of  mind  ”  is  not  so  much  a  consequence 
of  greattuss  as  of  cohesion.  A  morbid 
mind  may  be  stronger  than  an  expan¬ 
sive  intellect.  We  often  see  persons 
with  a  shifty  gaze,  which  seems  to  roam 
over  the  scene  before  them  rather  than 
to  look  precisely  at  one  object.  There 
is  also  a  quickly  moving  and  restless 
eye,  which  darts  glances  everj’where, 
but  does  not  appear  to  examine  any¬ 
thing  completely.  Something  like  the 
notions  of  character  which  these  differ¬ 
ent  eyes  suggest,  may  be  predicated  of 
the  mind  that  suffers  from  the  trouble 
of  doubt ;  there  is  a  vacillating  atten¬ 
tion,  or  one  which  is,  as  it  were,  over¬ 
taxed  by  having  so  many  thoughts  or 
notions  that  it  can  form  a  clear  idea  of 
none. 

Persons  who  suffer  in  this  way  should 
avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  indifference  to 
the  things  around  them,  and,  on  the 
other,  a  habit  of  trying  to  take  in  too 
much.  The  eye  should  be  trained  to  fix 
itself  steadily  on  one  object  at  a  time. 


and  the  effort  made  to  discipline  the  eye 
will  discipline  the  mind.  Intellectually, 
there  should  be  an  avoidance  of  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  appear  clever  or  observant,  in 
the  sense  of  “  seeing  everything.”  The 
characteristic  tendency  of  victims  of 
doubt,  if  they  are  not  absolutely  stupid, 
is  to  aim  at  brilliancy.  They  would  be 
‘  ‘  wits,  ’  ’  or  experts,  or  at  least  *  ‘  clever.  ’  ’ 
They  try  to  see  more  to  take  in  a  wider 
field,  and  to  think  better  or  more 
“broadly”  than  their  fellows.  They 
are  perpetually  striving  to  produce  an 
effect,  and  when  they  fail,  or  fear  they 
have  failed,  they  are  proportionately  de¬ 
pressed.  By  the  frequent  recurrence  of 
periods  of  mental  depression— which 
follow  upon  disappointments  in  the  en¬ 
deavor  to  perform  feats  of  thought  or 
observation — sufferers  from  this  trouble 
too  often  fall  into  a  state  of  chronic 
melancholy,  with  paroxysms  of  irrita¬ 
bility.  By  taking  the  matter  in  time  it 
is  nearly  always  possible  to  avoid  this 
untoward  issue  of  a  malady  which  is 
perfectly  remediable  at  the  outset.  A 
perpetual  state  of  doubt  as  to  small  mat¬ 
ters  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  of 
common  mind-troubles,  but  it  may  be 
easily  mended  when  once  its  cause  and 
nature  are  clearly  understood. — Good 
Words. 


THE  DYING  HEROES. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Uhland. 

The  swords  of  Denmark  drive  the  Swedish  host 
To  the  wild  coast ; 

The  chariots  roll  afar,  the  weapons  gleam 
In  bright  moon-beam  ; 

And  on  the  field,  in  death’s  last  agony. 

Young  Sven,  and  Ulf  the  grisly  hero,  lie. 

SVEN. 

Oh,  father  !  in  the  flush  of  youth  to  fall 
At  Noma’s  call  ! 

No  more  shall  tender  mother’s  hand 
My  tresses  band  ; 

No  more  from  lofty  tower  shall  me  descry 
A  maiden  singer  of  sweet  minstrelsy. 

ULF. 

True,  they  will  mourn,  and  in  night’s  visions  drear 
Behold  us  near  ; 
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Yet  soon  will  death  unto  their  bitter  grief 
Bring  sure  relief. 

Then  at  great  Odin’s  feast,  with  laughing  eyne. 

Thy  gold-haired  maid  shall  fill  thy  cup  with  wine. 

SVEN. 

A  festive  song  for  lute  or  harp  I  penned  ; 

It  now  must  end. 

Of  deeds  of  ancient  heroes  and  great  kings, 

And  love  it  sings. 

Forsaken  now,  those  chords  in  dust  must  lie, 

Swept  only  by  the  wind  that  passeth  by. 

ULF. 

Allfather’s  halls  are  glorious  with  the  light 
Of  sunbeams  bright ; 

The  stars,  too,  shine  therein,  and  storms  and  war 
Are  heard  no  more. 

With  our  loved  ancestors  in  peace  we  dwell 

For  aye — then  sing  thy  song  and  end  it  well. 

SVEN. 

Oh,  father  !  in  the  flush  of  youth  to  fall. 

At  Norna’s  call  ! 

Upon  my  shield  no  deathless  deed  of  fame 
Hath  writ  its  name. 

Twelve  judges  stem,  with  fear-inspiring  eyes, 

To  me  will  not  award  the  victor’s  prize. 

ULF. 

One  deed  alone  shall  stand  thee  in  good  stead — 

Those  judges  dread 

Will  weigh  that  thou  in  patriotic  strife 
Didst  give  thy  life. 

Behold  !  the  foe  hath  fled  !  look  up,  blest  soul  I 

Wing  we  our  way  toward  the  shining  goal. 

Public  Opinion. 


THE  “LADY  MAUD.” 

BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "  THE  WRECK  OF  THE  GROSVENOR,”  ETC. 


Chapter  IX. 

By  half*  past  ten  I  was  very  sleepy. 
Miss  Tuke  had  come  on  deck,  and  kept 
Sir  Mordaunt  and  me  company  in  a  few 
turns  ;  but  Norie,  who  made  one  of  us, 
managed  to  hook  her  arm  under  his, 
pretending  that  the  deck  was  not  safe 
walking,  as  though  he  (whose  gait  was  a 
convulsive  stagger  compared  with  her 
beautiful,  elastic,  buoyant  tread)  could 
prop  her  up.  But  she  was  disposed  to 


be  complaisant,  and  presently  he  sneaked 
her  over  to  the  lee  side  of  the  deck.  If 
this  did  not  delight  me,  I  was  solaced 
by  remembering  that  she  had  often 
snubbed  him  briskly  enough,  and  I  con¬ 
strued  whef  kindness  into  a  little  compli¬ 
ment  to  his  amiable  reception  of  her  mild 
derision. 

But,  as  I  say,  at  half-past  ten  I  felt 
very  sleepy.  There  was  nothing  in 
sight,  the  wind  was  piping  grandly  and 
the  yacht  having  been  put  about  for  a 
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short  board,  so  as  not  to  miss  the  wreck 
by  going  to  leeward  of  her,  had  set¬ 
tled  down  on  the  port  tack,  and  was 
jerking  along  her  weather  leeches  shiv¬ 
ering,  and  her  sharp  nose  biting  an 
opening  through  the  short,  black,  foam- 
topped  surges.  It  seemed  a  pity  to  be 
cruising  about  after  a  kind  of  phantom 
ship  when  we  could  have  laid  our  course 
at  nine  knots  an  hour,  and  made  per¬ 
haps  a  fair  run  out  of  these  humbugging 
latitudes.  But  there  was  too  much  hu¬ 
manity,  though  based  methought  on  a 
somewhat  airy  foundation,  in  my  friend's 
resolution,  to  allow  me  to  utter  a  word 
against  it. 

I  was  awakened  by  a  sharp  rapping 
on  my  door,  and  on  opening  my  eyes 
was  surprised  to  find  the  daylight  broad 
upon  the  port-hole,  for  it  did  not  seem  to 
me  that  I  had  been  asleep  above  an 
hour.  I  asked  who  that  was,  where¬ 
upon  the  steward  put  his  head  in  and 
told  me  that  the  wreck  was  close  by, 
and  Sir  Mordaunt<«’Ould  be  glad  if  I'd 
come  on  deck.  I  immediately  rose  and 
dressed  myself.  It  was  easy  to  judge 
without  going  on  deck  that  there  was  a 
considerable  sea  running  and  a  very 
strong  wind  blowing,  for  the  yacht  was 
plunging  sharply,  and  every  now  and 
again  I  could  hear  the  sharp  rattle  of 
spray  upon  deck,  while  the  washing  of 
the  sea  against  the  side  of  the  schooner 
was  exceedingly  heavy  and  noisy.  In 
less  than  five  minutes  I  was  out  of  my 
cabin. 

Sir  Mordaunt  stood  close  against  the 
companion,  gazing  to  leeward,  and  when 
he  saw  me  he  pointed  with  great  excite¬ 
ment  to  the  sea,  crying,  "  There  she  is, 
Walton  !  I  told  you  the  signal  was  not 
put  into  the  sky  for  nothing.  How  are 
we  to  rescue  them  ?’’ 

I  looked,  and  saw  a  large  water¬ 
logged  vessel- -apparently  a  barque — 
upon  our  lee  beam.  She  was  a  complete 
wreck,  and  recalling  the  features  of  the 
mirage  we  bad  beheld  on  the  preceding 
day,  perceived  that  this  was  the  vessel 
that  had  painted  the  reflection  in  the 
air.  Her  foremast  was  gone  just  under 
the  top,  though  the  foreyard  still  swung 
upon  it,  supported,  it  seemed  to  me,  by 
the  truss.  Her  main  topmast  was 
standing,  but  her  mizzen-mast  had  car-, 
ried  away  short  off  at  the  deck,  and 
stood  up  like  a  huge  bunch  of  sharp, 


jagged,  white  splinters  about  two  feet 
high.  Portions  of  her  deck  forward 
were  blown  out.  Only  a  sailor  can  fig¬ 
ure  to  his  mind  the  image  of  confusion 
and  wreckage  aloft,  masses  of  black 
rigging  hanging  over  either  bulwark, 
the  maintop-gallant-mast  swinging  over 
the  topsail-yard,  upon  which  the  furled 
sail  lay  in  rough  heaps  of  canvas,  with 
the  gaskets  hastily  and  clumsily  passed, 
as  though  by  men  who  had  worked  in 
an  extremity. 

But  this  was  not  the  spectacle  that 
fixed  my  eyes.  The  hull  of  the  vessel 
was  sunk  to  about  six  inches  below  her 
washboard,  so  that  nothing  but  her  bul¬ 
warks  prevented  the  water  from  stand¬ 
ing  to  that  height  upon  her  decks  ;  but 
at^ut  three  feet  abaft  the  starboard 
fore-rigging  the  bulwarks  were  smashed 
level  with  the  decks,  making  a  fissure 
about  two  yards  wide,  through  which,  as 
the  hull  slowly  rolled,  with  the  most 
sickening,  languid  movement  that  can 
be  imagined,  the  water  flashed  out  in  a 
roaring  coil  of  foam,  as  though  a  sluice¬ 
gate  had  been  opened.  She  had  appar¬ 
ently  had  a  deck-load  of  timber,  for 
though  most  of  it  was  gone,  a  number 
of  planks  still  littered  the  decks,  lying 
one  athwart  the  other  in  hideous  confu¬ 
sion,  with  fragments  of  the  galley  and 
fore-deck-house,  which  had  been  split 
to  pieces,  lying  among  them,  together 
with  such  a  raffle  of  gear,  broken  spars, 
pieces  of  canvas,  and  the  like,  that  no 
description  could  give  you  the  barest 
idea  of  the  dreadful  picture  of  shipwreck 
that  immersed  hull  presented. 

There  was  another  deck-house  aft 
close  to  the  wheel  (or  where  the  wheel 
had  stood)  which  the  furious  seas  had  left 
uninjured  ;  and  upon  the  top  of  this 
structure  were  three  men  and  a  woman, 
lashed  to  a  thin  iron  rail  that  ran  around 
the  top  of  the  house.  On  examining 
them  through  a  binocular  glass  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  two  of  the  men  were  scarcely 
clothed,  having  no  more  than  their  shirts 
and  drawers  on,  while  the  woman  had  a 
sailor's  jacket  buttoned  over  her  shoul¬ 
ders  ;  but  her  black  hair  was  loose,  and 
blew  out  in  a  cloud  from  her  head — a 
small  matter  for  me  to  take  notice  of, 
and  yet  one  that  gave  a  most  melancholy 
wildness  to  that  miserable  group  of  hu¬ 
man  beings.  Meanwhile,  and  very  fre¬ 
quently,  the  seas,  dashing  themselves 
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against  the  weather  bulwarks  of  the 
wreck,  shot  up  in  long  sparkling  masses 
of  green  water,  that  blew  in  scattering 
clouds  over  the  deck,  and  again  and 
again  the  men  and  the  woman  were  hid* 
den  from  our  gaze  by  bursts  of  spray 
which  momentarily  veiled  the  whole  of 
the  after  part  of  the  barque. 

It  was  indeed  blowing  a  very  stiff 
breeze  of  wind,  and  the  pitching  of  the 
yacht  to  the  strong  Atlantic  sea  that  was 
running  was  made  fast  and  almost  furi¬ 
ous  by  her  being  hove  to  under  a  treble- 
reefed  gaff-foresail,  with  her  nose  right 
into  the  wind,  to  prevent  her  forging 
ahead  of  the  wreck. 

1  do  not  say  that  the  sight  of  those 
men  of  themselves  would  not  have  made 
a  most  thrilling  and  irresistible  appeal  to 
us  for  succor  ;  but  how  that  appeal  was 
heightened,  so  that  it  raised  a  passion  of 
anxiety  in  us — and  at  least  I  can  speak 
for  myself  and  Sir  Mordaunt — by  the 
presence  of  the  poor  woman,  I  will  leave 
it  to  your  own  heart  to  conceive.  All 
our  crew  stood  forward  looking  at  the 
wreck,  and  constantly  directing  their 
glances  at  us.  as  if  to  guess  our  inten¬ 
tions,  and  Purchase  and  Tripshore  were 
together  near  the  wheel. 

“  Walton,”  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  who 
seemed  to  be  stirred  to  the  veiy  soul  by 
the  sight  of  those  people  on  the  barque, 
”  you’ll  not  wish  me  to  apologize  for 
rousing  you  up  at  this  hour. .  I  want  you 
to  advise  me.  Purchase  is  dead  against 
our  lowering  a  boat  in  this  sea,  and  says 
we  should  stand  by  the  vessel  until  the 
weather  moderates.  But  this  wind  may 
last  for  another  week,  or  it  may  freshen 
into  a  gale  and  blow  us  away.  Mean¬ 
while  how  long  have  those  people  been  in 
that  situation  ?  For  all  we  know  they  may 
be  starving,  Walton.  You  see  they  have 
'  no  boat  and  cannot  come  to  us.  We 
are  bound  to  succor  them  and  at  once.” 

I  took  a  hurried  look  around  at  the 
sea,  and  said,  “  Yes,  at  once.” 

“  At  all  events  the  attempt  must  be 
made,”  he  continued,  in  a  manner  so 
agitated  that  his  words  rolled  over  one 
another  as  they  tumbled  out  of  his 
mouth.  ”  iMlcheerfully share  the  dan¬ 
ger.  I’ll  go  in  the  boat.” 

“No,  no,”  said  I  ;  “if  you’ll  put 
the  job  into  my  hands,  I’ll  answer  for 
the  right  kind  of  attempt  to  save  them 
being  made.” 
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“You  are  a  good  fellow,”  he  cried  ; 
“  for  God’s  sake  go  to  work.” 

His  charging  me  with  this  matter  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  he  had  found  old  Pur¬ 
chase  more  obstinate  than  he  liked  to 
admit.  But  it  was  impossible  to  look  at 
the  wreck  and  wonder  at  his  emotion. 
The  people  made  no  signs  to  us,  unless 
a  sign  was  meant  by  the  woman,  who 
sometimes  raised  her  hand.  They  hung 
together  like  corpses  ;  but  no  doubt 
their  reason  for  keeping  still  was  that 
if  they  unlashed  themselves  they  stood  a 
great  chance  of  being  swept  overboard. 
Although  we  were  hove  well  to  wind¬ 
ward,  and  abeam  of  the  wreck,  the  send 
of  the  sea  was  settling  us  faster  to  lee¬ 
ward  than  she  was  travelling,  and  every 
heave  carried  us  nearer.  This,  however, 
was  no  great  matter,  for  the  yacht  was 
perfectly  under  command,  and  a  shift 
of  the  helm  would  speedily  forge  us 
ahead  of  the  wreck.  As  it  was,  we  were 
now  near  enough  to  make  our  voices 
heard,  so  jumping  on  to  the  rail  I 
hailed  the  vessel.  One  of  the  men,  he 
that  was  most  fully  dressed,  replied  by 
lifting  his  arm. 

"  Are  you  English  ?  ”  I  shouted. 

He  motioned  affirmatively.  This  was 
fortunate,  for  had  they  been  foreigners 
I  must  have  found  great  difficulty  in 
making  my  meaning  intelligible.  At  my 
first  call  the  men  clapped  their  hands 
like  shells  to  their  ears  to  catch  my 
words,  and  the  passion  of  eagerness  ex¬ 
pressed  by  this  posture  made  them  the 
most  moving  figures  in  the  world. 

“  We  mean  to  send  a  boat,”  I  hal¬ 
looed  ;  “  but  as  we  can’t  risk  sheering 
alongside,  we’ll  drop  under  your  stem, 
and  as  we  pass  you  must  jump.  Do 
you  follow  me  ?” 

The  man  again  raised  his  hand. 

“  See  that  you  get  the  woman  over 
first !” 

This  injunction  was  likewise  heard 
and  understood.  I  sprang  on  to  the 
deck  and  ran  up  to  the  mate. 

“  Mr.  Tripshore,”  said  I,  “  yonder 
is  the  biggest  boat,”  pointing  as  I  spoke, 
“  and  fortunately  she  hangs  to  leeward. 
Will  you  please  sing  out  for  volunteers  ? 
I’ll  take  charge,  and  if  you’ll  accom¬ 
pany  me  I  shall  be  glad.” 

“I’ll  go,  sir,”  said  he,  promptly; 
and  immediately  went  along  the  deck 
and  called  for  volunteers.  All  the  men 
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came  tumbling  aft — that  is,  all  the  sail¬ 
ors  among  them.  My  utter  disregard  of 
old  Purchase  had  put  him  into  a  great 
passion  ;  and  he  was  additionally  mor¬ 
tified  by  the  quickness  of  the  men  to 
come  into  an  errand  which  he  had  ad* 
vised  Sir  Mordaunt  against. 

“  It’s  nothen  short  o'  murder  !”  he 
rattled  out,  straddling  up  to  Sir  Mor¬ 
daunt,  and  struggling  to  control  his  rage. 
“  If  Mr.  Walton's  a  sailor,  he’ll  know 
that  this  here  is  no  fit  sea  for  a  yacht’s 
boat  to  be  lowered  into.” 

“  Keep  back  !”  shouted  Sir  Mor¬ 
daunt,  impetuously.  “  Mr.  Walton 
knows  what  he  is  about.  Don’t  inter¬ 
fere  with  him.” 

What  more  passed  I  cannot  say,  be¬ 
ing  busy  from  that  moment  with  choos¬ 
ing  my  men  for  the  boat.  She  was  a 
six-oared  boat ;  but  I  could  not  fully 
man  her,  for,  though  I  saw  it  would  be 
hard  work  pulling  to  windward,  which 
we  should  have  to  do  to  regain  the  stern 
of  the  vessel,  yet  those  people  on  the 
wreck  would  make  the  boat  dangerously 
deep  in  such  a  sea  if  six  men  manned 
her,  I  therefore  chdse  three  of  the  best 
hands,  and  told  Tripshore  to  take 
stroke. 

”  When  we  go  clear,”  I  called  to  Sir 
Mordaunt,  ”  let  Purchase  make  a  board 
to  windward,  and  then  wear  and  heave 
the  yacht  to,  to  leeward  of  the  wreck.” 
And  so  saying,  I  jumped  into  the  stern- 
sheets,  shipped  the  rudder,  the  men 
seized  their  oars,  and  we  were  lowered. 

The  boat  hung  by  patent  clip,  that  is, 
by  hooks  which  flew  open  and  released 
her  the  moment  she  touched  the  water 
and  eased  the  falls  of  her  weight.  But 
for  this  we  might  not  have  got  away 
without  a  ducking,  or  something  worse. 
As  it  was,  five  men  hanging  upon  the 
davits  in  a  heavy  boat  made  a  dangerous 
weight  for  those  iron  fixtures  to  sustain, 
and  I  own  I  held  my  breath  as  we  were 
lowered.  But  there  was  no  other  way 
of  launching  ourselves.  The  yacht  rolled 
so  heavily,  that  at  moments  her  lee  rail 
was  flush  with  the  water,  and  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  boat  to  the  gangway  we  should 
not  only  have  risked  staving  her,  but 
some  of  us  must  have  broken  our  legs  or 
necks  in  getting  into  her.  Yachtsmen, 
however,  are  nearly  always  good  boat¬ 
men.  We  were  lowered  handsomely, 
though  carefully,  the  boat  touched  the 


water,  the  hooks  flew  open,  and  the  fall- 
blocks  rushed  past  our  noses  as  the  yacht 
rolled  from  us  and  hung  like  a  cliff  over 
our  heads.  In  an  instant  we  were  swept 
up  and  away  from  the  side  of  the 
schooner,  which  swung  heavily  toward 
us,  sinking  low  until  we  looked  down 
upon  her  white  decks,  which  lay  like  the 
side  of  a  hill.  ”  Give  way  !”  I  bawled, 
the  oars  flashed,  and  there  we  were  head¬ 
ing  dead  for  the  stern  of  the  w-reck. 

Our  boat  was  like  a  whaleman,  sharp 
at  both  ends  and  with  a  good  spring. 
She  was  a  kind  of  lifeboat,  too,  fitted 
with  wooden  tubular,  air-tight  casings. 
She  topped  the  seas  like  a  cork,  and  yet 
at  the  first  start  the  height  and  volume 
of  the  waves  made  me  forget  the  wreck. 

I  could  think  of  nothing  but  our  situa¬ 
tion.  At  one  moment  we  were  in  hol¬ 
low,  in  a  dead  calm,  with  the  foam  of 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  of  water  be¬ 
hind  us  blowing  like  a  flight  of  white¬ 
breasted  sea  birds  high  over  our  heads; 
the  next  we  were  on  the  top  of  the  huge 
surge,  the  boat  end  on,  the  bowman 
right  over  my  head,  and  a  chasm  behind 
us  that  was  like  looking  down  a  preci¬ 
pice. 

However,  with  a  strong  effort  of  will, 
I  drew  my  mind  away  from  all  this,  and 
fixed  my  attention  on  the  wreck,  where 
I  beheld  the  poor  creatures  engaged  in 
unlashing  themselves ;  while  one  of 
them,  grasping  the  woman,  was  crawling 
along,  and  shoving  her  as  he  went  to  the 
extremity  of  the  deck-house,  where  a 
short  ladder  would  enable  them  to  reach 
the  taffrail.  Happily,  the  wreck  lay  so 
very  low  in  the  water  that  it  would  be 
nothing  of  a  jump  from  her  into  the 
boat.  I  sung  out  to  the  man  who  pulled 
the  bow  oar  to  make  ready  to  catch  the 
woman,  and  at  the  same  time  I  told  the 
other  fellows  to  lay  upon  their  oars,  as 
the  boat  had  way  enough,  and  stand  by  to 
back  water  when  we  got  under  the  stern 
of  the  wreck,  so  that  we  should  not 
shoot  past  too  rapidly. 

Yet  never  was  nicer  steering  wanted 
than  now  ;  for  if  I  directed  the  boat  too 
near  the  stern,  there  was  the  chance  of  a 
sea  lifting  us  under  her  counter,  and 
smashing  us  into  staves  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  I  gave  the  barque  too 
wide  a  berth,  the  woman  would  never  be 
able  to  reach  us  by  jumping.  I  pulled 
myself  together,  and  watched  the  send 
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of  the  boat  on  the  seas  steadfastly.  The 
woman  stood  on  the  taffrail,  waiting  for 
us,  grasped  by  the  man,  who  crouched 
down  behind  her,  with  his  hands  locked 
in  her  dress.  Every  now  and  again  a 
column  of  water  ran  up  the  barque’s 
quarter,  and  smothered  them,  and  I 
could  see  the  woman  at  such  moments 
beating  the  air  M’ith  her  hands,  and  then 
rubbing  down  her  face,  while  her  long 
black  hair,  that  hung  for  a  bit  in  its  sat¬ 
urated  state  down  her  back,  would  lift, 
and  then  blow  out  straight  upon  the 
strong  wind. 

Calculating  the  distance  as  accurately 
as  I  could,  1  headed  the  boat  so  as  to  hit 
the  water  about  five  feet  from  the  taff¬ 
rail.  The  wind  and  the  waves  rushed  us 
along.  When  about  twenty  feet  distant 
I  shouted  to  the  men  to  bury  their  oars 
and  stop  our  way  somewhat.  This  was 
done,  and  then  we  were  under  the  ves¬ 
sel’s  stern. 

“  Jump  !  ”  I  shouted. 

The  woman,  dashing  back  her  hair, 
made  a  spring,  with  her  arms  outstetch- 
ed.  The  bowman  caught  her,  and  the 
boat  trembled  as  her  body  fell  into  his 
arms.  In  a  moment  we  had  swept  past 
the  vessel,  but  the  woman  was  safe  in 
the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  row  to  wind¬ 
ward  in  order  to  drop  down  again  past 
the  vessel’s  stern.  It  was  tedious  and 
perilous  work,  but  there  was  no  other 
way  of  rescuing  the  men.  We  should 
have  been  stove  alongside  the  groaning 
and  squelching  hull,  or  chucked  right 
on  to  her.  But  when  we  rounded  to  get 
to  windward  again  there  was  just  one 
moment  when  1  believed  we  should  say 
good-night  to  the  world.  The  boat 
was  flung  up  by  a  savage  sea,  that  was 
shaped  like  a  cone,  and  tossed  into  the 
air  on  the  prong  of  the  evil  surge,  as 
though  Neptune  had  speared  us  with  his 
trident,  and  was  forking  us  aloft ;  and 
the  fellows  who  tugged  at  the  oars,  miss¬ 
ing  the  water,  swept  the  blades  through 
the  air,  and  fell  head  over  heels  ofif  the 
thwarts.  Yet  this  very  accident  was 
probably  the  saving  of  us  ;  for  the  weight 
of  the  men  being  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  kept  her  keel  in  the  water,  though 
as  that  sea  ran  roaring  away  under  her  a 
vertical  line  would  have  cut  through  her 
two  gun-wales. 

After  rowing  a  certain  distance,  I  put 


the  boat’s  head  round  again  for  the 
wreck  ;  and  as  we  drifted  close  along¬ 
side  the  stern,  we  maintained  our  posi¬ 
tion  there  by  means  of  backing  water 
long  enough  to  enable  two  of  the  three 
men  to  drop  among  us.  Another  strug¬ 
gle  to  windward,  and  another  rowing 
past  the  wreck,  enabled  us  to  get  the 
third  man ;  and,  with  our  miserable 
freight  lying  in  a  silent  heap  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  boat,  we  made  for  the  schoon¬ 
er,  that  had  gone  away  to  leeward,  and 
lay  hove-to,  waiting  for  us. 

But  only  half  our  errand  was  accom¬ 
plished,  and  the  worst  part  remained. 
VVe  had  saved  the  unhappy  people,  but 
how  were  we  to  put  them  and  ourselves 
aboard  the  yacht  ?  Every  time  we  were 
spun  up  on  top  of  a  sea,  I  saw  her  plung*- 
ing  and  rolling  under  her  reefed  foresail, 
dipping  her  bows  so  deep  that  two-thirds 
of  her  rudder  came  out  of  water,  and 
heeling  over  to  leeward  until  it  seemed 
that  another  foot  of  inclination  would 
lay  bare  her  keel ;  and  then  down  we 
would  plump  into  a  hollow,  where  there 
was  not  a  breath  of  air,  and  nothing  to 
be  seen  but  the  water  toppling  in  moun¬ 
tains  above  us,  and  the  sky,  which  we 
looked  up  at  as  though  from  the  bottom 
of  a  well.  The  tumbling  of  the  schooner 
on  the  one  hand,  and  our  own  sickening 
sinkings  and  risings  on  the  other,  were 
pretty  broad  hints  of  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  job  that  lay  before  us.  There 
was  only  one  plan  to  adopt,  and  when 
we  were  close  to  the  schooner  it  entered 
my  head.  Sir  Mordaunt  and  the  ladies 
and  Purchase,  indeed  everybody  aboard 
the  yacht,  were  intently  watching  us  ; 
and  in  order  that  they  should  hear  me,  I 
steered  as  close  to  the  stern  of  the 
schooner  as  I  dared  venture,  and  shout¬ 
ed  at  the  top  of  my  voice  for  them  to 
reeve  a  whip  at  the  foreyard-arm,  and 
sway  us  aboard,  as  that  would  be  our 
only  chance  of  reaching  the  deck  ;  and 
I  also  bawled  to  them  to  heave  us  a  line, 
which  I  protest  none  of  them  seemed 
to  think  of  doing.  Old  Purchase  appeared 
quite  dazed,  and  stared  at  us  like  a  fool, 
and  we  should  have  been  swept  away  to 
leeward  by  the  wind  and  sea  like  smoke 
if  the  fellow  who  held  the  wheel  had  not 
let  go  of  it,  and  swung  a  coil  of  rope  at 
us,  the  end  of  which  was  cleverly  caught 
by  the  bowman  ;  and  presently  we  were 
riding  at  about  ten  feet  distance  from 
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the  vessel,  our  weather  oars  being  kept 
overboard  to  hold  the  boat  clear  of  the 
side. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  whip  was  rove  at 
the  foreyard-.nn,  with  a  guy  leading 
over  the  bulwark  rail  to  steady  it.  “A 
bowline  on  the  bite,"  as  it  is  called,  was 
made  at  the  end  of  it,  and  the  man  on 
the  yard  overhauled  the  whip  until  the 
bowline  came  to  our  hands.  The  wo¬ 
man  was  raised  and  the  bowline  slipped 
over  her,  and,  watching  our  chance,  I 
shouted  to  the  people  aboard  the  schoon¬ 
er  to  sway  away.  The  poor  creature 
shrieked  as  she  was  swept  out  of  the 
boat  into  the  air  ;  and  never  shall  I  for¬ 
get  her  appearance  as  she  swung  aloft  a 
few  moments,  with  her  gown  rattling 
upon  the  wind  like  a  flag,  and  her  hair 
streaming  out,  and  her  arms  tossing 
wildly.  I  recollected  Miss  Tuke  saying 
that  she  hoped  we  should  meet  with  ad¬ 
ventures,  and  I  wondered  what  she 
would  think  of  this  as  an  incident.  It 
was  like  seeing  a  person  hanged.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  woman  had  been  unconscious 
to  the  moment  of  the  men  lifting  her  up 
to  pass  the  bowline  over  her  shoulders, 
and  no  wonder  the  poor  soul  kept  scream¬ 
ing,  if,  as  I  suppose,  she  only  recovered 
'her  sensibility  to  find  herself  hanging 
over  the  foaming  water  at  a  height  of 
sixteen  or  eighteen  feet. 

But  the  guy  was  manned,  and  she  was 
carefully  drawn  on  board ;  and  very 
quickly  the  bowline  was  again  over¬ 
hauled  into  the  boat,  and  one  of  the 
shipwrecked  men  fitted  into  it  and  sent 
aloft. 

The  relation  of  this  business  is  easy 
enough,  but  the  acting  in  it  was  a  tre¬ 
mendous  experience.  First,  we  had  the 
utmost  difficulty  to  keep  the  boat  from 
swinging  away  from,  or  sheering  against, 
the  yacht’s  side.  We  had  all  to  crouch 
low  in  Her,  and  do  our  work  as  we 
squatted  in  her  bottom,  for  fear  of  over¬ 
setting  her.  As  the  seas  passed  under 
her  she  would  lean  over  and  keep  us 
breathless  ;  and  one  moment  she  would 
be  hovering  on  the  summit  of  a  sea  that 
gave  us  a  clear  view  of  the  foaming  wa¬ 
ters  beyond  the  yacht’s  decks,  and  the 
next  the  yacht  had  vanished,  and  noth¬ 
ing  was  visible  but  the  wall  of  green  wa¬ 
ter  that  sparkled  and  hissed  and  roared 
between  her  and  us.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  rolling  of  her  masts  tautened 


and  slackened  the  bowline  so  wildly  that 
it  was  a  real  agony  to  wait  for  and  mark 
the  moment  when  to  sway  away.  1  my¬ 
self  narrowly  missed  an  ugly  ducking, 
not  to  mention  a  broken  limb  ;  for  all 
the  shipwrecked  men  having  been  got 
aboard,  Tripshor^  insisted  on  my  going 
next,  whereupon  the  bowline  was  caught 
with  plenty  of  slack,  and  tossed  over  my 
shoulders.  I  gave  the  order  myself  to 
hoist  up,  and  whether  from  flurry  or 
worry  chose  the  wrong  moment,  i.e. 
when  the  boat  was  at  the  bottom  of  a 
sea  instead  of  being  on  the  top  of  it : 
the  result  of  which  was,  I  found  myself 
travelling  into  the  air  with  the  boat  and 
the  sea  in  full  chase  of  me,  and  coming 
much  faster  than  I  was  going.  Fortun¬ 
ately  a  swing  of  the  yacht  cleared  me  of 
the  boat,  which,  had  she  struck  my  legs, 
must  have  broken  them  ;  the  boiling 
water  rose  to  within  half  a  dozen  inches 
of  my  feet  and  then  subsided,  leaving 
me  swinging  over  a  huge  roaring  hollow. 
However,  before  I  could  realize  my  po¬ 
sition,  they  had  swayed  me  over  the  bul¬ 
warks,  and  with  a  hearty  thrill  of  delight 
I  once  more  felt  solid  deck  under  my 
feet. 

Sir  Mordaunt  wrung  my  hand,  and 
was  good  enough  to  compliment  me 
warmly  on  the  manner  in  which  the  res¬ 
cue  had  been  effected.  He  told  me  that 
his  wife  and  niece  were  below  with  the 
woman,  and  begged  me  to  go  and  change 
my  clothes,  which  were  indeed  wet 
through.  But  this  I  answered  I  would 
not  do  until  I  had  seen  the  men  aboard 
and  the  boat  at  the  davits.  In  a  man¬ 
ner  I  felt  responsible  for  their  safety, 
more  especially  as  Tripshore  remained 
in  the  boat  to  hook  her  on,  leaving  no¬ 
body  in  command  but  Purchase,  whose 
inactivity  during  our  return  from  the 
wreck  had  by  no  means  improved  my 
opinion  of  him  as  a  seaman. 

When  all  the  men  but  Tripshore  were 
dragged  over  the  side,  the  boat  was 
dropped  astern  and  carefully  hauled  un¬ 
der  the  davits.  All  hands  came  aft  and 
tailed  on  to  the  falls,  but  before  the  boat 
was  alongside  I  flung  the  end  of  a  bow¬ 
line  into  her,  and  shouted  to  Tripshore 
to  put  it  under  his  arms,  so  that,  should 
he  fall  overboard,  we  could  hsh  him  up 
without  trouble.  This  undoubtedly 
eased  the  man’s  mind,  and  made  him 
work  more  coolly.  And  certainly  never 
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did  he  stand  in  greater  need  of  his 
nerves,  for  nothing  but  a  steady  eye  and 
nimble  hand  could  have  saved  the  boat, 
that,  as  the  yacht  leaned  down,  rose  to 
level  with  her  rail,  and  then  sunk  below 
under  the  bends,  until  I  had  to  fork  my 
head  over  the  side  to  see  her. 

"  Hoist  away  !”  And  the  boat  came 
up  hand  over  hand. 

"  Thank  God  for  that  !”  said  I,  as  the 
falls  were  belayed,  and  Tripshore,  throw¬ 
ing  off  the  bowline,  jumped  on  to  the 
deck.  “  Now,  Sir  Mordaunt,  I’ll  go 
and  shift  my  clothes  and  down  I 
bundled,  exulting  as  any  man  would 
over  our  successful  exploit. 

There  was  nobody  in  the  cabin,  but  I 
heard  voices  in  Carey’s  berth  as  I  passed 
to  my  own,  and  supposed  that  the  ladies 
had  carried  the  i>oor  woman  there,  and 
were  giving  her  a  dry  outfit.  I  made 
short  work  over  my  own  toggery,  and  in 
five  minutes  was  on  deck  again,  by  which 
time  the  reefed  mainsail  had  been  hoist¬ 
ed,  and  the  yacht  was  breaking  the  seas 
as  she  started  afresh  on  her  cruise.  The 
wreck  was  broad  on  the  weather  quar¬ 
ter,  and  I  stood  in  the  companion  look¬ 
ing  at  her.  There  is  no  inanimate  ob¬ 
ject  that  appeals  so  pathetically  to  the 
feelings  as  a  deserted  wreck,  tossing 
upon  the  high  seas.  Shoin  of  her  beauty, 
her  masts  broken,  her  rigging  trailing  m 
confused  heaps,  surrounded  by  the  great 
ocean  that  makes  her  desolation  su¬ 
preme,  she  resembles  a  dying  creature  : 
she  seems  to  know  her  fate,  and  to  be 
faintly  struggling  to  save  herself  from 
vanishing  in  the  fathomless  grave  that 
slowly  sucks  her  down.  The  sunshine 
flying  between  the  clouds  flashed  in  the 
snow-storms  of  spray  which  were  hurled 
over  the  almost  submerged  hull ;  the 
fore-yard  swayed  wildly,  like  a  beckoning 
arm  entreating  us  to  stay  ;  and  here  and 
there  along  her  side  black  fragments  of 
bulwark  stanchions  or  such  things  stood 
out  when  the  coils  of  green  water  had 
poured  from  her  decks  and  left  them  ex¬ 
posed,  and  so  resembled  motionless 
human  beings,  standing  drowned  and 
supported  by  their  death-grip,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  behold  the  illusion 
without  a  thrill. 

Old  Purchase  stood  near  the  wheel, 
looking  very  dogged  and  sullen,  but  Sir 
Mordaunt  was  not  on  deck.  Catching 
sight  of  the  steward,  1  called  to  know 


where  the  baronet  was.  He  replied  that 
Sir  Mordaunt  was  in  the  forecastle,  see¬ 
ing  to  the  shipwrecked  men.  I  went  to 
the  forecastle  hatch  and  sung  out  to 
know  if  I  might  step  down. 

“  Come  along,  Walton,  come  along  !” 
shouted  Sir  Mordaunt  ;  so  I  stuck  my 
toes  into  the  up-and-down  ladder  and 
dropped  into  the  forecastle. 

This  was  my  first  visit  to  this  part  of 
the  vessel,  and  I  was  surprised  by  the 
roominess  of  the  interior,  considering 
the  tonnage  of  the  yacht.  There  was  a 
double  row  of  bunks  on  either  hand,  a 
good-sized  square  table  that  travelled  on 
stanchions,  so  that  it  could  be  hoisted 
up  out  of  the  way  when  not  wanted, 
with  lockers  around.  The  deck  was 
white,  everything  very  clean,  and  the 
place  in  excellent  order.  But  you  felt 
the  motion  here  as  it  was  to  be  felt  in 
no  other  part.  It  was  like  standing  at 
one  end  of  a  see-saw  plank,  and  the 
jump  was  often  sharp  enough  to  make 
one  reel.  The  roll  of  the  bow  wave, 
and  the  sound  of  the  solid  surges  smit¬ 
ing  the  resonant  fabric  and  recoiling  in 
a  smothered  hissing  and  seething,  might 
have  passed  for  a  thunder-storm  heard 
in  a  cellar. 

The  three  men  whom  we  had  rescued 
sat  at  the  table,  eating,  with  slow  mo¬ 
tions  and  yet  with  a  kind  of  avidity  that 
was  made  distressing  to  witness  by  their 
languor,  which  was  that  of  men  in  the 
last  stages  of  exhaustion.  Such  of  the 
yacht’s  crew  as  were  below  stood  at  a 
respectful  distance  looking  on,  while  Sir 
Mordaunt  leaned  with  one  hand  upon 
the  table,  talking  to  the  poor  fellows 
and  encouraging  them.  They  all  three 
threw  down  their  knives  when  they  saw 
me,  and  rose  very  shakily  from  their 
seats,  and  while  they  extended  their 
hands  for  me  to  shake,  thanked  me  in 
broken  tones,  and  one  of  them  with  the 
tears  gushing  out  of  his  eyes,  for  having 
saved  their  lives.  I  was  quite  unpre¬ 
pared  for  this,  and  for  a  moment  was 
unmanned  by  their  pitiful  faces,  and  the 
corpse-like  drooping  of  their  figures,  and 
by  the  low,  melancholy  pitch  of  their 
voices,  which  quivered  with  emotion. 

In  the  hurry  and  anxiety  of  the  res¬ 
cue  I  had  taken  no  notice  of  their  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  as  they  jumped  into  the  boat 
they  had  been  let  to  lie  in  the  bottom, 
where  of  course  from  my  place  aft  I  had 
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not  been  able  to  see  them.  I  now  ran 
my  eyes  over  them,  and  never  was  the 
cruel  usage  that  the  sea  gives  to  men 
whom  it  has  mastered  more  lamentably 
illustrated  than  by  these  figures.  It  is 
true  they  had  got  on  some  dry  clothes, 
lent  them  by  the  yachtsmen,  but  their 
faces  were  most  miserable  to  see.  The 
fire  of  famine  and  mental  suffering 
sparkled  in  their  deep-sunk  eyes  ;  their 
lips  were  white,  and  were  scarcely  de¬ 
fined  upon  their  flesh  ;  their  cheeks  were 
hollow,  and  there  were  excoriations, 
which  looked  like  burns  or  scaldings, 
upon  different  parts  of  their  faces ; 
while  their  nerveless,  shaking  hands  re¬ 
sembled  fat  or  w’ax,  swelled  up  and 
made  to  look  like  lepers’  hands  by  the 
salt  and  the  ceaseless  washing. 

I  sat  down  opposite  them,  and  Sir 
Mordaunt  said  : 

“  Their  vessel  was  the  Wanderer, 
bound  from  Pensacola  to  Liverpool. 
They  had  been  four  days  in  their  awful 
plight,  Walton,  when  we  rescued  them.” 

“  Do  you  mean  four  days  without  vic¬ 
tuals  or  drink  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Yes,  sir,  so  help  me  God  !”  an¬ 
swered  one  of  them,  in  a  hollow,  broken 
voice.  “  We  got  caught  in  a  gale  o’ 
wind  that  almost  knocked  us  to  pieces, 
and  in  that  same  gale  we  started  a  butt, 
I  reckon,  for  the  water  came  in  fast  and 
drowned  the  vessel.” 

“  What  has  become  of  the  rest  of  the 
crew  ?”  I  asked. 

”  Why,”  answered  another  man — 
he  that  had  cried  when  he  took  my  hand 
— “  the  gale  left  us  only  one  boat,  and 
we  got  that  overboard,  and  all  hands 
crawled  into  her.  But  afore  we  could 
get  clear,  a  sea  chucked  us  against  the 
ship’s  side  and  stove  us.  Three  of  us 
got  on  deck,  and  I  caught  the  woman 
by  the  hair — she’s  the  captain's  wife, 
sir — and  dragged  her  up.  All  the  rest 
went  down.  We  heard  them  screamin’, 
but  we  could  do  nothing,  and  it  was 
soon  over.” 

'  ‘  Did  you  sight  nothing  in  those  four 
days  ?”  I  inquired. 

”  Ay,  a  big  steamer  passed  us — she 
must  have  seen  us  —  but  she  never 
stopped,”  replied  the  other  man  ;  one 
answering  after  the  other,  in  turns,  as 
though  they  felt  the  need  of  relieving 
one  another. 

“  You  were  right,  you  see.  Sir  Mor¬ 


daunt,”  said  I,  in  a  low  voice  ;  "  that 
mirage  was  surely  a  heaven-directed  sig¬ 
nal.” 

.\nd  I  own  when  I  looked  at  those 
men,  and  reflected  that  but  for  that  mir¬ 
age  we  should  never  have  sighted  the 
wreck,  I  perceived  so  clearly  the  will  of 
God  in  the  adventure,  that  I  sat  awhile 
silent  and  awed  by  the  wonder  and  mer¬ 
cifulness  of  it,  and  by  the  closeness  it 
brought  me  to  an  act  of  the  Creator  that 
made  the  Divine  operation,  if  I  may  so 
say,  a  visible  thing. 

We  stayed  about  ten  minutes  talking 
to  the  men,  in  the  course  of  which  I 
gathered  that  the  crew  had  originally 
consisted  of  fourteen  souls,  and  that 
these  men  who  were  saved  were  able  sea¬ 
men  ;  that  their  ship  was  only  two  years 
old,  and  her  cargo  worth  a  deal  of 
money  ;  but  that  nothing  could  have  re¬ 
sisted  the  gale  that  struck  them,  which, 
from  their  description,  I  took  to  be  a 
cyclone,  of  which  the  skipper  must  have 
headed  his  ship  into  the  very  thickest 
and  most  dangerous  part,  in  ignorance, 
perhaps,  of  the  nature  of  those  rotary 
storms.  1  advised  the  poor  creatures  to 
turn  in  and  sleep  as  long  as  they  could, 
and  Sir  Mordaunt  and  1  came  away. 

He  held  my  arm  as  we  walked  slowly 
ait.  He  was  much  affected  and  could 
hardly  speak  for  some  moments. 

“  Oh,  Walton,”  he  exclaimed  pres¬ 
ently,  "  how  little  people  ashore  know 
of  what  goes  on  at  sea  !  How  impossi¬ 
ble  it  is  to  understand  the  horrors  of 
shipwreck  without  experiencing  it,  or 
beholding  it  in  its  dreadful  reality,  as  we 
have  !”  And  he  extended  his  hand  as 
he  said  this  toward  the  water-logged 
barque,  that  was  now  a  long  way  astern, 
and  scarcely  to  be  seen  amid  the  spray 
that  dashed  over  her  and  veiled  the 
ruins  of  her  spars.  ”  When  I  went  into 
the  forecastle,  one  of  my  crew  whispered 
to  me  that  at  the  sight  of  the  food  two 
of  the  shipwrecked  men  burst  out  cry¬ 
ing.  It  will  not  bear  thinking  of.  I 
have  never  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  human  misery  like  this  before.” 

“  Nay,  don’t  let  us  bother  over  it,” 
said  I.  “  The  men  will  do,  and  the 
ladies  will  no  doubt  pull  the  poor  wo¬ 
man  through.  That’s  a  capital  boat  of 
yours.  No  ordinary  quarter-boat  could 
have  lived  in  this  sea.”  And  I  looked 
at  the  running  and  splashing  and  hissing 
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surges,  which  sometimes  swelled  up  "  Yes ;  in  Carey’s  bed,”  answered 
white  with  the  foam  of  our  driving  stem  her  ladyship. 

to  within  a  foot  of  the  bulwark  rail,  and  Good  Sir  Mordaunt  heaved  a  sigh, 
leaned  and  sparkled  far  as  the  eye  could  ”  Think  of  the  p>oor  creature  exposed 
reach,  banding  the  deep  with  a  rugged  for  four  days  and  nights  to  the  seas 
circle,  while  over  the  frothing  waters  the  breaking  over  that  sunken  hull !  How 
cloud-shadows  sped  in  rushing  crowds,  can  flesh  and  blood  bear  such  suffering  ? 
making  the  wild,  free,  streaming  leagues  And  her  mental  anguish  !” 
of  water  pie-bald  with  violet  patches  and  “  There  you  hit  the  worst  part  of 
the  sunlight’s  white  splendor.  shipwreck,”  said  I.  “It  is  not  the 

I  put  my  head  into  the  skylight,  to  see  hunger  and  thirst  only,  it  is  the  thoughts 
if  breakfast  was  ready,  and  perceived  of  your  own  lonely,  miserable  doom,  the 
the  dishes  on  the  table,  and  the  steward  friends  far  away,  who  may  never  know 
in  the  act  of  reaching  for  his  bell.  In-  what  has  become  of  you,  the  memory  of 
deed,  the  job  of  saving  the  shipwrecked  the  people  who  have  been  drowned  in 
men  had  occupied  more  time  in  per-  your  sight — ” 
forming  than  it  takes  in  reading  al^ut  Here  Sir  Mordaunt  interrupted, 
it.  It  made  me  wonder  to  think  how  “  Pray,  Walton,  hand  me  one  of  those 
long  we  had  been  in  the  boat  and  among  eggs  and  he  winked  ferociously, 
the  seas,  for,  though  it  had  not  seemed  “  Oh,  Mordaunt  !”  cried  Lady 
a  long  while  to  me,  it  was  hard  upon  an  Brookes,  hysterically,  “  I  wish  we  were 
hour  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  our  safe  at  home  !” 

quitting  the  yacht  to  the  moment  of  “  Are  you  not  as  safe  here  ?”  he  re¬ 
hoisting  the  boat  to  the  davits.  plied.  “  Come,  come,  my  love,  don’t 

Lady  Brookes  and  Miss  Tuke  and  let  the  shipwreck  trouble  you.” 

Norie  entered  the  cabin  as  we  went  “  It’s  no  more  than  passing  a  tomb- 
down  the  companion  steps,  and  I  was  stone  in  a  journey,”  said  I.  “  That 
rather  taken  aback  by  Miss  Tuke  coming  wreck  means  just  as  much  as  a  grave 
up  to  me,  with  her  hand  outstretched,  that  your  eye  lights  on  as  you  drive 
and  telling  me  that  I  had  acted  “  as  a  along  in  a  carriage.” 
real  sailor  would,”  and  the  like.  I  “  Just  as  much  and  just  as  little,’’ 
thanked  her  for  her  good  words,  an^>' exclaimed  Norie.  “It  points  a  moral, 
there  stopped,  secretly  relishing  these  of  course.  But  who’s  afraid?” 
compliments  too  much  from  her  to  de-  “  You  have  not  seen  the  woman,  Mr. 
precate  them,  and  yet  not  wanting  the  Walton,”  said  her  ladyship,  in  a  trem- 
action  to  take  one  particle  more  of  sig-  bling  voice,  and  very  pale.  “  Mor- 
niflcance  than  it  deserved.  daunt,  her  eyes  were  like  live  coals,  and 

“  Here  at  last  is  a  real  adventure  for  you  should  have  seen  her  as  Ada  and 
you,”  said  I.  “  Already  the  Lady  Mr.  Norie  supported  her  through  the 
Maud  has  saved  five  lives — counting  the  cabin,  with  her  long  black  hair  as  wet  as 
Cockney  we  found  adrift  in  the  Channel  as  sea- weed  plastered  over  her  hollow 
one.  But  the  poor  woman — how  is  she  ?“  face!”  She  hid  her  eyes  in  her  hand, 
“  Oh,  Mordaunt,”  exclaimed  Lady  and  shuddered  violently,  while  Sir  Mor- 
Brookes,  answering  the  question  by  ad-  daunt  looked  at  me  with  a  melancholy 
dressing  her  husband,  “  she  is  such  a  shake  of  the  head,  as  though  he  would 
poor,  delicate  creature.  Her.  husband  say,  “  I  was  afraid  of  this  from  the  be- 
was  the  captain,  and  he  was  drowned  ginning.” 

with  the  others  when  the  boat  upset.  We  went  on  with  our  breakfast  in 
She  was  starving  and  ravenous,  and  yet  silence,  none  of  us  in  particularly  high 
she  could  not  swallow,  and  she  might  spirits,  and  we  certainly  did  not  stand 
have  died  with  the  food  before  her,  for  in  need  of  any  emotional  outbreak  in 
the  want  of  being  able  to  swallow,  if  Mr.  Lady  Brookes  to  depress  us.  For  my 
Norie  had  not  njade  her  drink  water  own  part,  I  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
with  every  mouthful.”  effects  of  the  excitement  and  anxiety  of 

“To  bring  the  muscles  into  play,”  the  time  spent  in  the  boat,  many  years 
said  Norie.  having  passed  since  I  had  been  engaged 

“  Well ;  but  what  has  become  of  her  ?  in  so  rough  and  hazardous  an  adventure. 
Is  she  in  bed  ?”  asked  Sir  Mordaunt.  and  my  training  ashore  had  not  been  of 
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a  kind  to  enable  me  to  support  such  an 
experience  very  sturdily ;  so,  when 
breakfast  was  over  I  went  to  my  cabin, 
and  threw  myself  on  the  bed,  meaning 
merely  to  rest  myself,  instead  of  which  1 
fell  asleep. 

For  three  hours  I  slept,  and  when  I 
awoke  I  felt  buoyant  with  the  refresh¬ 
ment  of  that  sleep.  It  was  still  blowing 
very  fresh,  and  the  sea  was  high,  and 
the  yacht  plunging  over  the  surges,  and 
frothing  the  water  for  a  league  away 
astern  of  her,  and  driving  through  it 
nobly  under  a  treble-reefed  mainsail  and 
standing-jib,  the  gaff-foresail  having 
been  taken  in  while  I  was  below.  The 
sun  was  high,  and  all  the  clouds  gone. 
Indeed,  the  sight  of  that  strong  sea,  and 
the  sound  of  the  wild  wind  storming 
through  the  rigging,  and  all  overhead  a 
liquid,  beautiful,  tropical  azure,  untar¬ 
nished  by  the  smallest  puff  of  vapor, 
made  me  pause  when  I  had  gained  the 
top  of  the  companion-steps,  and  look  up 
with  wonder.  It  was  more  like  being 
off  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
where  heavy  gales  rage  under  blue  skies, 
than  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

But  what  a  scene  of  brilliance  was  the 
sea  !  The  beams  of  the  high  sun  made 
a  mirror  of  the  whole  surface  of  it.  The 
flash  and  quiver  of  foam  alternated  with 
the  poising  coils  of  glittering  water,  and 
every  wave  that  broke  flung  up  a  great 
shower  of  spray  that  fled  ahead  of  it  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind  like  a  torn  veil  of 
silver  thread,  so  that  the  whole  expanse 
of  the  leaping,  boiling,  sweeping,  and 
seething  deep  was  covered  with  this  fly¬ 
ing  mist  of  salt,  which  sparkled  like  jew¬ 
els  in  the  glorious  sunshine,  and  flung  a 
rainbow-like  radiance  over  the  face  of 
the  ocean.  The  clearance  of  the  sky 
might  have  been  accounted  for  by  the 
wind  having  shifted  a  couple  of  points 
to  the  northward.  This  shift  was  good 
for  our  comfort  by  diminishing  the  angle 
of  the  deck  ;  but  though  the  schooner 
showed  but  few  cloths,  the  pressure  made 
her  tremble  as  she  ran,  and  it  was  like 
watching  the  bottom  of  a  waterfall, 
where  the  cascade  meets  the  rushing 
stream,  to  see  the  water  shoot  up  at  her 
bows  and  fly  clear  of  her  decks  in  an  ava¬ 
lanche  of  snow,  and  strike  the  hissing 
seas  twenty  fathoms  to  leeward  of  her. 

I  found  Norie  reading  to  Miss  Tuke, 
she  sitting  and  listening,  with  her  hands 


folded  and  her  eyes  half  closed.  I 
thought  him  lucky  to  be  able  to  read  well 
enough  to  engage  her  attention.  Sir 
Mordaunt  stood  alone,  looking  at  the  ' 
sea. 

“  I’m  glad  indeed,  Walton,”  said  he, 

”  that  I  made  no  objection  to  your  going 
off  to  the  wreck.  The  poor  creatures 
must  have  perished  had  we  carried  out 
Purchase’s  idea,  and  waited  for  the  wind 
to  go  down.  But  you  acted  bravely, 
Walton,  very  bravely,  and  I  am  proud 
that  my  men  should  have  backed  you  so 
w’ell.  They  shall  not  go  unrewarded.” 

“  Praise  them  as  much  as  you  please,” 
said  I.  “  They  deserve  encouragement. 
But  let  us  have  no  more  about  my  part 
of  the  undertaking.  VVhy,  is  not  that 
one  of  the  shipwrecked  fellows  yon¬ 
der  ?” 

And  there,  sure  enough,  just  to  lee¬ 
ward  of  the  foremast,  was  the  first  of 
the  men  who  had  jumped  from  the 
wreck.  He  was  squatting  on  his  hams, 
and  smoking  a  short  pipe,  the  bowl  of 
which  was  inverted,  and  around  him 
stood  a  group  of  the  Lady  Maud’s  men, 
listening  to  his  yam  with  rapt  attention, 
their  figures  swaying  to  the  motion  of 
the  vessel.  He  was  like  Coleridge’s  an¬ 
cient  mariner,  with  his  glittering  eye  and 
pale  forefinger,  which  he  scored  the  air 
with  as  he  talked. 

“  I’ve  been  watching  him,”  said  Sir 
Mordaunt,  ”  and  wondering  what  we 
are  to  do  with  the  poor  creatures.  We 
must  keep  them,  I  suppose,  until  we  ar¬ 
rive  at  Kingston,  and  God  knows  they 
are  heartily  welcome.” 

”  Unless  we  fall  in  with  a  homeward 
bound  ship,”  said  I. 

“  To  be  sure  ;  and  then  we  can  trans¬ 
fer  them.  I  never  thought  of  that.” 

Just  then  the  man  caught  sight  of  me. 
He  instantly  stood  up,  and  pulled  off 
his  hat.  I  beckoned  to  him.  He 
rammed  his  finger  into  the  pipe-bowl  he 
was  smoking,  and,  thrusting  the  pipe 
into  his  breeches  pocket,  came  aft.  I 
wish  I  could  describe  his  manner  ;  the 
working  of  his  pinched  and  hollow  feat¬ 
ures  ;  the  twitching  of  his  hands,  as 
though  he  would  embrace  me  ;  and  the 
speaking  and  moving  expression  of  grat¬ 
itude  that  softened  and  humanized  his 
eyes,  though,  but  for  that  look,  the  fires 
which  famine  and  anguish  of  mind  had 
kindled  in  them,  and  which  still  burned 
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there,  would  have  made  them  shocking 
to  see. 

“  1  am  glad  you  are  hearty  enough  to 
be  about,”  said  I.  ”  But  it  would  be 
better  for  you  to  keep  to  your  bunk, 
I  think.  After  what  you  have  gone 
through,  you  want  rest  quite  as  much  as 
food.” 

“  1  can’t  rest,  sir  ;  I  can’t  be  still,” 
he  answered.  “  It’s  fearful  to  be  quiet 
and  shut  my  eyes,  for  then  it’s  all  hap¬ 
pening  over  again.  No  ;  I’d  rather  be 
on  deck,  sir — leastways  if  you  don’t  wish 
otherwise.  God  bless  you,  sir.” 

“  How  are  your  mates  ?” 

”  Sleeping  like  dead  men,  sir.  But 
talking  and  keeping  my  mind  going  does 
me  more  good  than  sleeping,”  said  he, 
quickly,  as  if  afraid  that  his  reference  to 
his  mates  would  make  us  send  him  be¬ 
low. 

I  now  told  him  that  it  was  our  inten¬ 
tion  to  put  him  and  the  others  aboard  the 
first  homeward-bound  ship  we  should 
meet  that  would  take  them  ;  and  that  if 
we  failed  to  meet  with  such  a  vessel,  we 
should  land  them  at  some  West  Indian 
port,  most  probably  Kingston. 

”  But  we’ll  take  care  to  land  you 
where  you  will  find  a  ship  to  carry  you 
home,”  said  Sir  Mordaunt. 

The  poor  fellow  was  very  grateful,  and 
thanked  us  humbly  for  our  kindness. 
Miss  Tuke  left  Norie  alone  with  his 
book,  and  joined  us  as  we  talked  to  the 
man,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  way  that  re¬ 
minded  me  of  that  night  in  the  Channel, 
when  she  stood  soothing  and  cheering 
the  fellow  we  had  found  in  the  boat. 
There  was  no  affectation  in  her  sympa¬ 
thy  and  liking  for  sailors.  She  saw  fur¬ 
ther  into  their  life  than  most  girls  would, 
and  found  something  to  move  her  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  great  mysterious  ocean 
into  which  Jack  sails,  and  the  lonesome¬ 
ness  and  suffering  of  the  fate  that  often 
befalls  him.  Here,  now,  was  a  figure 
that  w'ould  have  affected  a  more  insensi¬ 
ble  heart  than  hers.  Suffering  such  as 
this  sailor  and  his  mates  had  endured 
gives  a  kind  of  sanctity  or  mystery  to  a 
man,  and  the  compassion  he  excited  was 
mixed  with  an  awe  that  was  not  to  be 
hindered  by  his  rough  speech  and  bro¬ 
ken-down  bearing. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  that  Sir 
Mordaunt  made  no  further  reference  to 
the  part  old  Purchase  had  taken  in  the 


business  of  the  rescue.  I  thought  he 
would  have  coupled  his  unsailorly  half¬ 
heartedness  on  that  occassion  with  his 
grogginess  on  the  preceding  evening,  and 
found  the  two  strong  enough  to  support 
a  prejudice.  I  did  not  even  know 
whether  he  had  spoken  to  the  man  about 
his  trick  of  overdoing  his  drams,  nor 
would  I  inquire.  A  conversation  might 
have  taken  place  between  them  when  I 
was  asleep,  and  Purchase  would  of 
course  know  what  excuses  and  what 
promises  to  make,  and  what  to  say  for 
having  opposed  the  sending  of  a  boat  to 
the  wreck.  As  Sir  Mordaunt  said  noth¬ 
ing  about  him,  I  considered  it  would  be 
an  intrusion  if  1  volunteered  any  further 
opinion  on  him  in  his  capacity  as  skip¬ 
per.  But  this  self-imposed  reticence  of 
mine  only  served  to  increase  my  distrust 
and  harden  my  contempt  of  the  old  man 
as  a  seaman. 

It  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the 
day  of  the  rescue  that  I  saw  the  woman 
whom  we  had  saved.  It  was  after  din¬ 
ner.  I  had  been  smoking  a  pipe  on 
deck,  enjoying  the  headlong  wind  that 
showed  no  sign  of  abating,  and  that  was 
driving  us  foaming  and  dancing  athwart 
the  parallels  toward  the  trade-wind,  and 
promising  us  a  fast  and  noble  run  to  the 
West  Indies.  I  stepped  below  to  refill 
my  pipe,  and,  upon  entering  the  cabin, 
saw  the  woman  sitting  in  an  armchair, 
talking  to  Lady  Brookes  and  Miss  Tuke. 

She  looked  at  me  vacantly,  not  remem¬ 
bering  my  face  ;  but  when  Lady  Brookes 
(who  had  recovered  her  spirits,  and  given 
up  lamenting-— for  a  sp>ell — that  she  was 
not  ashore)  said,  "  This  is  Mr.  Walton, 
the  gentleman  who  steered  the  boat,”  she 
jumped  up,  and  grasping  my  right  hand 
in  both  hers,  kissed  it  again  and  again, 
and  when  she  let  it  go  it  was  wet  with 
her  tears. 

Although  she  was  very  wan,  with  the 
aspect  of  emaciation  that  characterized 
the  three  seamen,  she  was  certainly  not 
so  formidable  as  the  picture  that  Lady 
Brookes  drew  of  her  at  breakfast  had  led 
me  to  suppose.  Her  hair  was  brushed 
and  braided — it  was  black  as  ebony  and 
very  abundant — and  the  bight  of  the 
braided  loops  fell  low  on  her  back.  She 
had  exchanged  her  tom  and  soaking  gown 
for  a  dress  belonging  to  Miss  Tuke  ;  and 
I  perceived  that  she  possessed  a  figure 
that  suffered  nothing  even  from  contrast 
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with  Lady  Brookes’s  fine  shape.  She 
was  of  the  middle  height,  and  1  thought 
that  when  health  had  colored  her  lips 
and  cheeks  afresh,  and  filled  out  her 
face,  she  would  turn  out  to  be  a  hand¬ 
some  woman.  Her  age  apparently  did 
not  exceed  five-and-twenty  years,  and  she 
did  not  look  older  than  that  now,  in  spite 
of  what  she  had  gone  through.  I  also 
noticed  what  I  was  hardly  likely  to  per¬ 
ceive  when  I  had  heard  her  voice  amid 
the  thunder  of  the  wind  and  the  cannon¬ 
ading  of  the  surges  storming  the  dis¬ 
mantled  wreck — 1  mean,  that  she  was 
Irish.  Her  accent  was  very  rich,  but 
educated,  so  that  there  was  nothing  in 
it  that  I  could  illustrate  by  spelling. 
There  was  plaintiveness  and  winning 
and  drawing  music  in  her  tones,  as  she 
poured  forth  her  thanks  to  me,  with  the 
bright  tears  flowing  down  her  hollow 
face.  But  it  would  be  idle  to  write 
down  her  words  ;  for,  greatly  as  they 
moved  me,  yet  the  pathos  of  her  grati¬ 
tude  was  rather  in  her  eyes,  in  the  mo¬ 
tion*  of  her  hands,  in  the  soft  vibration 
and  varying  harmonies  of  her  voice. 

“  Will  you  call  my  husband,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ton?”  said  Lady  Brookes.  ”  He  does 
not  know  that  Mrs.  Stretton” — for  that 
was  the  woman's  name,  it  seemed — “  has 
left  her  cabin.” 

Forthwith  I  summoned  my  friend,  who 
got  up  from  under  the  weather  bulwark, 
where  he  was  smoking,  and,  throwing 
his  cigar  overboard,  followed  me  into 
the  cabin.  There  was  a  bland,  consol¬ 
ing  courtesy  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
took  the  woman’s  hand  and  spoke  to  her 
that  was  incomparable  in  its  way.  He 
put  fifty  inquiries  to  her  about  her 
strength  and  health  and  the  like,  and 
wound  up  by  letting  fall  her  hand  and 
raising  his  own,  and  thanking  God,  with 
lifted  eyes,  that  his  yacht  had  been  the 
means  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  sufferers. 

He  then  spoke  to  her  of  his  proposal 
of  transferring  her  and  the  men  to  a 
homeward  bound  ship  ;  or,  failing  that, 
of  landing  them  at  Kingston,  in  Jamaica. 

“  Are  you  going  to  Kingston  ?”  she 
asked  eagerly. 

He  answered  that  he  had  not  intended 
at  first  to  put  into  any  port ;  but  that 
the  yacht  would  probably  have  to  touch 
somewhere  for  fresh  water,  and  that  he 
would  choose  Kingston  for  the  sake  of 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  Jamaica. 


“  I  have  a  brother-in-law  who  is  a 
shipping  agent  in  Kingston,”  said  she, 
still  speaking  anxiously,  but  in  a  subdued 
voice ;  and  she  was  proceeding,  but 
stopped,  with  a  look  of  embarrassment. 

"  In  that  case,”  said  Sir  Mordaunt 
immediately,  seeing,  as  we  all  did,  in¬ 
deed,  the  reason  of  her  hesitation,  “  we 
will  gladly  decide  to  carry  you  to  Kings¬ 
ton.” 

“You  are  very,  very  good,  sir.  I 
could  not  have  had  the  boldness  to  ask 
so  great  a  favor.  Indeed,  such  kindness 
following  my  trial  is  more  than  I  can 
bear  ;”  and  the  poor  thing  again  burst 
into  tears,  and  cried  and  sobbed  most 
piteously. 

Sir  Mordaunt  was  just  the  man  to  be 
affected  by  a  woman’s  tears  ;  and  while 
she  cried,  he  kept  his  face  hung,  and  his 
features  worked  as  if  he  would  cry  too. 
MissTuke,  by  way  of  diverting  all  this 
sorrow,  led  the  jxior  young  widow  to  tell 
her  story  to  Sir  Mordaunt.  I  thought  at 
first  that  this  was  like  putting  her  on  the 
rack,  but  speedily  saw  that  it  did  her 
good  to  talk  of  her  troubles. 

She  had  only  been  married  a  few 
months,  she  said  ;  indeed,  she  married 
her  husband  in  the  very  week  the  barque 
sailed  from  Liverpool.  We  all  sat  lis¬ 
tening  with  a  kind  of  fascination  while 
she  told  the  story  of  the  gale  and  the 
wreck  and  the  capsizing  of  the  boat,  by 
which  all  the  people  but  four  perished. 
The  muffled  roar  of  the  sea  outside  ;  the 
sharp  shrieking  of  the  wind  in  the  rig¬ 
ging — which  latter  sound  echoed  down 
the  skylight  and  companion  ;  the  wild 
lifting  and  plunging  of  the  schooner  ; 
the  creak  and  grind  of  timbers  and  bulk¬ 
heads  ;  the  quick  dislocating  jumping  of 
the  swinging-trays  and  the  rattle  of  the 
firearms  in  the  rack  ;  and  the  significant 
patter  of  spray,  like  a  heavy  fall  of  hail 
upon  the  deck,  gave  such  a  color  to  her 
narrative  as  kept  us  all  hearkening  with 
rapt  attention  to  her  round  and  fluent 
accents,  made  passionately  plaintive  by 
the  horrors  of  her  memory.  I  think  I 
see  the  picture  now  :  Lady  Brookes, 
watching  the  speaker,  with  her  black 
eyes  all  ashine,  and  her  hands  tightly 
folded,  and  her  lips  compressed,  and  her 
brows  gathered ;  Miss  Tuke,  full  of 
sympathy  and  wonder,  and  fear  ;  Sir 
Mordaunt,  supporting  himself  by  the 
table,  balancing  his  tall  figure  to  the 
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heavy  lurches,  smoothing  down  his 
beard,  sometimes  looking  at  the  woman 
and  sometimes  around  at  us,  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  consternation  ;  I,  full  of 
hearty  pity  for  the  poor  bereaved  soul, 
who  sat  telling  her  story  with  dramatic 
power,  but  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
effect  she  produced — clasping  or  ex¬ 
tending  her  hands,  one  moment  sinking 
her  voice,  until  we  had  to  lean  forward 
to  hear  her,  then  wildly  exclaiming,  then 
stopping  to  cry. 

She  made  me  shudder  when  she  came 
to  the  starving  part  of  her  story.  In 
the  evening  light  her  face  was  as  white 
as  death,  and  her  fiery  black  eyes  were 
something  to  shine  in  the  skull  of  the 
very  spirit  of  Famine.  That  day  of  the 
thunder-storm  was  the  third  of  their 
sufferings,  and  the  calm  was  a  long 
agony  to  the  parched  and  helpless  and 
hopeless  wretches.  The  froth  stood 
upon  the  lips  of  the  men,  and  one  of 
them  put  his  teeth  to  his  arm,  but  his 
heart  failed  him  ;  and  as  she  told  us 
this,  carried  away  by  the  previous  mem¬ 
ory,  and  anxious  that  we  should  fully 
grasp  the  anguish  we  had  released  them 
from,  she  acted  the  thing — raised  her 
arm  to  her  lips,  with  her  burning  eyes 
fixed  on  Lady  Brookes’s  face  as  she  did 
it ;  whereupon,  with  a  sudden  choking 
cry,  her  ladyship  started  to  her  feet, 
and  fell  into  a  dead  swoon  in  the  arms 
of  her  husband. 

Poor  Mrs.  Stretton  was  panic-stricken 
by  the  effect  of  her  story.  “  Oh,  it  is 
my  fault— it  is  my  fault  !  How  rash  I 
am — how  wicked !”  she  cried,  and 
sprang  to  Lady  Brookes's  side,  and 
kissed  her  hand,  and  committed  a  hun¬ 
dred  extravagances  of  grief,  while  I 
tumbled  upon  deck  to  fetch  Norie, 
whom  we  had  left  there  watching  the 
sea,  and  quite  unconscious  of  the  thrill¬ 
ing  drama  that  was  enacting  below. 

“  I  say.  Sir  Mordaunt,”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor — as  he  bent  over  the  unconscious 
woman,  who  lay  upon  the  floor,  with 
her  head  on  Miss  Tuke’s  lap,  while  her 
husband  swabbed  her  face  with  toilet 
vinegar  or  something  of  that  kind,  and 
Mrs.  Stretton  (whose  ability  to  move  at 
all  after  what  she  had  gone  through  was 
amazing  to  me)  grovelled  on  her  knees 
with  a  smelling-bottle,  which  she  held  to 
Lady  Brookes  s  nose— “  this  won’t  do. 
If  her  ladyship  is  to  be  sent  into  faint- 
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ing  fits  in  this  fashion.  I’ll  not  answer 
for  her  life.” 

Sir  Mordaunt  made  no  answer,  but 
he  looked  terribly  grieved  and  upset. 
After  the  regulation  quantity  of  slopping 
and  slapping,  Lady  Brookes  came  to. 
and  was  carried  off  to  her  berth  in  state. 
Miss  Tuke  heading  the  procession.  Sir 
Mordaunt  and  Norie  holding  each  an 
arm  of  her  ladyship,  and  cutting  fantas¬ 
tic  figures  as  they  toppled  to  and  fro 
upon  the  heaving  and  bounding  deck, 
and  Carey  the  maid  and  the  unhappy 
captain’s  wife  bringing  up  the  rear. 

Glad  to  be  quit  of  the  business,  I 
went  on  deck,  where  I  found  Tripshore, 
with  whom  I  had  a  long  yarn  over  the 
incident  of  the  morning  ;  and  when  I 
had  done  with  him  I  had  the  deck  to 
myself  for  half  an  hour,  though  from 
time  to  time  I  would  find  myself  taking 
a  furtive  squint  down  the  skylight  to  see 
if  Miss  Tuke  were  coming  my  way,  for 
I  was  growing  sentimental  enough  about 
that  girl  not  only  to  enjoy  her  company, 
not  only  to  relish  the  occasional  snub 
she  bestowed  on  Norie,  and  any  half- 
suppressed  impatience  of  him  that  she 
exhibited  when  he  drew  alongside  of 
her,  but  even  to  indulge  in  fond  and 
foolish  dreams  of  the  future. 

If  this  confession,  however,  makes  it 
appear  that  I  was  in  love,  then  more  is 
conveyed  than  is  true.  I  was  not  in 
love  with  Ada  Tuke.  I  was  only  warm¬ 
ing  up  toward  her.  I  enjoyed  thinking 
of  her,  and  I  dwelt  upon  the  possibility 
of  my  falling  in  love  with  her  as  an 
agreeable  dream  that  might  one  day  be 
realized.  Any  young  fellow  who  has 
been  boxed  up  for  some  weeks  with  a 
pretty  girl  in  a  vessel  will  understand 
what  I  mean.  A  man  rarely  falls  seri¬ 
ously  in  love  with  a  girl  at  sea.  He 
plays  round  and  round  the  emotion, 
warms  himself  by  it,  and  enjoys  its 
light ;  but  he  seldom  or  never  burns  his 
wings.  He  waits  till  he  gets  ashore  to 
do  that.  The  steady  earth  helps  him 
to  concentrate  himself.  At  sea  the 
tumblification  keeps  him  diffused. 

For  that  half-hour,  however,  I  man¬ 
aged  to  do  very  well  alone.  The  sea 
was  a  noble  companion,  and  the  voice 
of  the  strong  clear  gale  overhead  full  of 
eloquent  meaning.  The  night  had 
fallen,  but  it  was  most  brilliant  with 
stars.  They  lay  as  thick  as  dust,  and 
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some  of  the  planets  looked  like  little 
moons,  so  round  and  full  of  light  were 
they,  so  bland  and  large  and  serene  and 
steady.  Now  and  again  a  meteor,  that 
hlled  the  sky  all  round  it  with' light,  like 
the  showering  of  a  port-fire,  would  sail 
athwart  these  stars,  and  puff  and  vanish 
in  a  smoke  of  spangles.  The  sea  was  a 
magnificent  sight,  all  ashine  with  fire. 
The  summit  of  every  surge  was  lumi¬ 
nous,  and  in  the  hollows  the  greenish 
streaks  flashed  and  faded  in  cloudy  radi¬ 
ance  like  brimstone.  I  could  see  the 
phosphorous  sparkling  upon  the  fore¬ 
castle  as  the  yacht  dipped  and  shipped 
a  smother  of  water  over  her  weather 
bow  ;  and  sometimes,  when  the  surges 
ran  up  her  without  breaking,  and  fled 
along  with  the  strong  wind  over  the  ves¬ 
sel’s  nose  without  touching  her,  the  air 
all  that  way  seemed  on  fire  with  the 
bright  rush.  Indeed,  it  was  blowing 
hard.  If  the  Dido  had  this  wind  she 
would  be  under  double-reefed  topsails. 
The  brave  little  schooner  stormed  grand¬ 
ly  through  the  pelting  surges,  swelling 
out  the  foam  by  half  her  own  length 
ahead  of  her  every  time  she  dropped  a 
courtesy,  and  sending  the  black  and 
shining  water  hissing  and  roaring  away 
to  windward  of  her,  and  sweeping  it 
astern  into  a  wake  that  might  have  served 
for  a  thousand-ton  ship. 

I  stood  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
watching  that  wake  rushing  away  from 
me,  full  of  whirling  and  eddying  fires, 
into  the  leaping  leagues  of  darkness, 
and  listening  to  the  clank  and  jerking 
of  the  wheel-chains,  and  the  booming 
of  the  wind  in  the  hollow  of  the  drum¬ 
like  mainsail,  and  the  crashing  of  wa¬ 
ters  to  right  and  left  as  they  soared  and 
coiled  over  and  broke  into  wildernesses 
of  snow  under  their  own  weight. 

Chapter  X. 

This  fine  wind  did  not  last  through 
the  ni^ht.  When  I  came  on  deck  at 
eight  o  clock  next  morning  the  wind  was 
away  in  the  southeast,  a  gentle  breeze, 
and  the  swell  of  the  sea  fast  going 
down.  There  was  a  small  barque  on 
the  lee  horizon,  standing  to  the  north, 
too  far  off  to  be  of  any  use  to  us  for 
transshipping  the  wrecked  men.  She 
remained  in  sight  until  after  breakfast, 
and  seeing  her  put  it  into  Sir  Mordaunt’s 


head  to  call  the  three  men  aft  and  talk 
to  them. 

They  presently  arrived,  and  I  was 
struck  to  see  how  the  rest  and  the  food 
had  pulled  them  together.  Sir  Mor- 
daunt  at  once  told  them  that  he  had 
consented  to  carry  Mrs.  Stretton  to 
Kingston,  where  she  had  friends  ;  that 
if  they  liked  the  notion  of  going  as  far 
as  Kingston  he  would  convey  them 
there,  but  they  must  decide.  He  would 
either  take  them  to  Jamaica,  or  transfer 
them  to  the  first  homeward-bound  ship 
we  could  signal.  What  was  their 
choice  ? 

After  looking  at  one  another,  and 
talking  awhile  among  themselves,  they 
replied  that  they  would  rather  be  put 
aboard  some  homeward-bound  ship ; 
they  were  strangers  to  Jamaica  ;  had  no 
idea  of  what  chances  there  were  of  get¬ 
ting  a  ship  that  way  ;  whereas  at  Liver¬ 
pool  there  was  a  tidy  bit  of  money  for 
them  to  take  up  as  wages,  and  scores  of 
vessels  in  want  of  hands. 

“  But  we  hope  you’ll  make  use  of  us 
while  we’re  with  you,  sir,”  added  the 
fellow  who  had  acted  as  spokesman. 
"  We’re  willing  to  turn  to  and  do  any 
mortal  thing  we’re  put  to.  It  worries 
my  mates  as  much  as  it  do  me,  sir.  to 
know  how  to  show  ourselves  grateful  ; 
for  merely  thanking  of  you,  and  calling 
blessings  on  you  and  your  party,  sir, 
don’t  carry  the  meaning  in  our  hearts 
half  as  fur  as  we  want  it  to  go.” 

"  There’s  no  occasion  for  you  to 
work,”  answered  Sir  Mordaunt.  “  We 
have  plenty  of  men.  As  for  gratitude, 
you  have  already  thanked  us  enough. 
Your  business  is  to  take  rest,  and  re¬ 
cover  your  strength  and  spirits.” 

And  so  that  matter  ended,  and  the 
poor  fellows  w’ent  forward. 

In  obedience  to  Norie’s  injunctions  it 
was  agreed  among  all  us  people  aft  not 
again  to  refer  to  the  wreck  before  Lady 
Brookes,  nor  indeed  to  speak  upon  any 
topic  in  her  presence  that  was  at  all 
likely  to  capsize  her  nerves.  Norie  told 
me  in  confidence  that  the  action  of  her 
heart  was  weak,  and  that  a  fainting  fit 
might  end  in  death.  “  I  don’t  want  to 
go  into  the  matter  with  her  husband,” 
said  he,  ”  for  fear  of  distressing  him  ; 
’  but  we  owe  it  to  them  both  to  keep  her 
mind  cheerful.  And  I  have  told  Mrs. 
Stretton  to  avoid  all  reference  to  her 
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trials  as  she  would  |K>ison — though, 
poor  creature  !  it’s  rather  too  much  to 
expect  her  to  look  easy,  with  her  hus¬ 
band  drowned  a  few  days  ago,  and  with 
the  memory  of  ninety-six  hours  of  fam¬ 
ine  and  salt-water  scouring  to  fill  up 
her  mind.” 

”  Is  this  cruise  doing  Lady  Brookes 
any  good,  think  you  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Certainly  it  is,”  he  answered. 
“  But  hysterics  and  swooning  put  her 
back.” 

“  But  it  was  the  lightning  that  sent 
her  into  hysterics,”  said  1.  ”  We  can't 

prevent  thunder-storms  from  gather¬ 
ing.” 

”  Why,  that’s  true  enough,”  said  he. 
”  But  a  thunder-storm  isn’t  always 
happening  ;  whereas,  if  I  had  not  put 
you  on  your  guard,  the  w'reck  would 
find  you  all  in  talk  for  the  next  fort¬ 
night,  and  every  meal  would  be  embel¬ 
lished  by  allusions  to  drowned  bodies, 
storm-swept  decks,  starving  men  lan¬ 
guishing  to  swallow  their  own  bones, 
and  other  light  and  pleasing  topics  of 
that  kind.” 

Nothing  particular  happened  that 
day.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  quietest 
days  we  had  passed.  Lady  Brookes 
kept  her  cabin,  and  her  husband  was 
nearly  the  whole  time  with  her.  1  saw 
very  little  of  Miss  Tuke,  very  little  of 
the  doctor,  nothing  at  all  of  Mrs.  Stret- 
ton.  After  the  thunder-storm,  and  the 
strong  wind,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
wreck,  the  calm  weather  fell  like  a  pause 
upon  us  all  ;  and  when  we  met  at  meals, 
1  noticed  an  unusual  gravity  of  manner 
in  Sir  Mordaunt  and  his  wife  and  Miss 
Tuke,  so  much  so  that  the  meals  that  day 
were  the  dullest  we  had  sat  down  to  ;  even 
Norie  seemed  to  have  lost  his  tongue. 

At  dinner  I  asked  what  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  Mrs.  Stretton’s  ac¬ 
commodation,  and  was  told  that  she 
would  share  Carey’s  berth,  and  take  her 
meals  with  her. 

“  She  said  she  would  rather  not  join 
us  here,”  said  the  baronet,  “although 
I  pressed  her  to  give  us  her  company. 
This  shows  a  very  modest,  retiring  char¬ 
acter.  Yet  what  pleases  her  should 
please  us.” 

However,  some  time  after,  Norie  told 
me  that  he  had  taken  the  young  widow 
aside,  and  begged  her  to  keep  as  much 
as  possible  fur  the  present  out  of  Lady 


Brookes’s  sight — to  wait  until  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  shipwreck  should  have 
faded  out  of  her  ladyship’s  mind.  He 
said  that  Miss  Tuke  had  told  him  of  the 
dramatic  power  with  which  Mrs.  Stret- 
ton  had  related  her  story,  and  said  he  : 
“You  see.  Walton,  that  though  she 
might  promise  not  to  talk  so  graphically 
again  before  Lady  Brookes,  she  might 
forget  her  vows  should  the  conversation 
drift  toward  her  sufferings  and  widowed 
and  destitute  condition — for  I  suppose 
you  know  that  her  husband’s  death 
leaves  her  penniless  ? — and  it  is  my  duty 
as  medical  adviser  to  protect  Lady 
Brookes  against  all  risks  of  further  ‘  cap- 
sizals,’  as  you  call  them.” 

To  all  this  I  made  no  answer  ;  but  I 
could  not  help  thinking  he  bade  fair  to 
make  a  fool  of  his  patient  by  humoring 
her  gimcrack  nerves  in  this  w'ay. 

The  morning  of  the  fifth  day,  dating 
from  the  rescue  of  the  shipwrecked  peo¬ 
ple,  broke  in  a  dead  calm.  1  came  on 
deck  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the 
sun  had  risen,  and  found  the  sea  like  a 
lake,  though  heaving  softly  with  a  light 
swell  that  ran  languidly  along  the  path 
of  the  sun.  Glancing  aft,  1  saw  a  female 
figure  standing  at  the  bulwarks,  leaning 
her  face  on  her  elbows  and  looking  into 
the  water.  I  believed  for  the  moment 
that  it  was  Miss  Tuke  ;  but  hearing  me, 
she  looked  round,  and  then  I  perceived 
that  it  was  Mrs.  Stretton. 

In  all  those  days  I  had  only  seen  her 
once,  and  then  I  had  caught  but  a 
glimpse  of  her  down  the  skylight  as  she 
passed  through  the  cabin.  Consequently 
I  was  very  greatly  astonished  by  the 
change  that  had  been  wrought  in  her  ap¬ 
pearance.  She  was  no  longer  the  wild, 
white,  haggard  woman  we  had  rescued. 
Pale  indeed  she  was,  but  her  cheeks  had 
plumped  out,  her  lips  were  red,  the  hol¬ 
lows  under  her  eyes  had  filled  up,  and 
lost  their  livid  tint.  Her  fine  black 
eyes  flashed  back  the  sunshine,  and  were 
beautifully  clear  and  soft  as  a  gazelle’s, 
with  a  rich  expression  of  melancholy. 
She  wore  one  of  Miss  Tuke’s  dresses. 
I  could  not  describe  it,  for  the  life  of 
me  ;  but  though  a  dressmaker  would 
have  given  her  more  sea-room  about  the 
bosom,  her  scissors  could  not  have  cut 
the  dress  more  finely  into  the  waist,  and 
given  a  more  free  and  sweeping  incurv¬ 
ing  down  the  back. 
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Indeed,  I  was  so  much  surprised  by 
the  change,  and  by  this  apparition  of  a 
picturesquely  handsome  woman  rising 
up,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the  ashes  of  the 
deplorable  figure  we  had  rescued — 
shrieking  as  it  was  swayed  into  the  air 
over  the  boiling  water,  with  its  black 
tresses  floating  like  a  burst  of  smoke 
from  her  head  upon  the  gale — that  I 
fairly  hung  in  the  wind  as  she  came  up 
to  me,  with  both  hands  extended,  and 
could  scarcely  answer  her  cordial  greet¬ 
ing,  melodized  by  the  Irish  accent  I 
have  spoken  of  ;  nor  am  I  certain  that  I 
didn’t  blush. 

“  Why,  Mrs.  Stretton,”  said  I,  “  if  I 
had  met  you  ashore  in  a  crowd,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  should  not  have  known  you.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  I  am  recovering  my  health  ; 
I  wish  I  could  say.  my  spirits,”  she  an¬ 
swered. 

”  I  hope  you  are  pretty  comfortable 
below  ?”  said  I. 

“  I  meet  with  nothing  but  kindness,” 
she  replied,  looking  as  if  she  could  cry. 
”  I  thank  God  for  finding  such  friends. 
I  believe  my  sorrows  would  have  broken 
my  heart  had  I  been  thrown  among 
rough  people.  For  oh,  Mr.  Walton  !  I 
loved  my  husband !  I  miss  him  so 
much — so  much  !” 

I  said  nothing,  for  in  the  face  of  a 
sorrow  of  this  kind  it  is  best  to  be  quiet. 
To  give  her  time  to  rally,  I  went  to  the 
compass,  though  there  was  no  use  look¬ 
ing  at  it,  for  there  was  not  a  breath  of 
air,  and  the  swell  had  swung  the 
schooner  with  her  head  to  the  north  ; 
and  then  I  went  to  the  taffrail,  where  I 
had  not  stood  a  moment  when  my  eye 
was  attracted  by  a  shark  lying  close  un¬ 
der  our  counter,  motionless  as  a  log  of 
wood,  near  enough  to  the  surface  to 
allow  but  an  inch  of  his  dorsal  fin  to 
fork  out  through  the  oil-like  blue  of  the 
water,  and  to  enable  me  to  see  his  eyes, 
which  methought  he  raised  with  a  most 
languishing  expression,  as  though  he 
said,  "  If  you  would  but  oblige  me,  and 
tumble  overboard,  my  dear  sir.” 

This  was  a  sight,  I  thought,  that 
should  divert  the  widow’s  grief.  So  I 
called  to  her.  ”  Mrs.  Stretton,  pray 
come  and  look  here.  Here’s  something 
that  should  be  feminine,  for  I  reckon  it 
twigs  my  sex,  by  the  way  it  ogles  me.” 

She  came  along  quietly,  and  looked 
over  ;  but  she  had  barely  glanced  at  it 


when  the  creature  slowly  sank,  but  with¬ 
out  any  perceptible  motion  of  the  fins  or 
tail,  drawing  down  and  fading  until  it 
was  indistinguishable  in  the  clear,  azure, 
fathomless  profound. 

”  Doesn’t  that  prove  what  the  brute’s 
gender  is?  You  see  she  vanishes  at 
the  sight  of  a  woman,”  said  I,  wanting 
to  see  a  smile  upon  my  companion’s 
face. 

But  my  joke  missed  fire.  Her  thoughts 
were  evidently  fathoms  below  me — with 
the  corpse  of  her  husband,  I  dare  say, 
and  I  saw  a  tear  drop  with  the  flash  of  a 
diamond  from  her  eyes  into  the  sea. 
Just  at  that  moment  one  of  the  mastiffs 
came  up  to  us,  and  rubbed  her  hand 
with  its  cold  moist  snout.  She  cried 
out,  and  recoiled  a  yard,  with  as  much 
stately  horror  as  ever  I  saw  in  a  tragedy 
actress.  Her  cheeks  were  as  white  as 
the  deck,  and  her  eyes  on  fire  ;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  laughing  when  she  saw  the  dog, 
she  put  her  hands  to  her  face,  and  her 
bosom  rose  and  fell  vehemently. 

“  Get  away,  you  brute  !”  said  I,  mo¬ 
tioning  the  fine  animal  forward.  ”  Mrs. 
Stretton,  you  are  not  the  only  person  he 
has  scared  by  his  trick  of  shaking  hands 
with  his  nose.  That  black  snout  of  his 
once  brought  me  from  the  stars  with  a 
run,  and  made  me  whoop  like  an  In¬ 
dian.” 

As  I  said  this,  a  pretty  voice  behind 
me  exclaimed,  “  What’s  the  matter,  Mr. 
Walton  ?” 

It  was  Miss  Tuke.  I  wished  her 
good-moming,  and  explained  that  Mrs. 
Stretton  had  been  frightened  by  the 
mastiff. 

“  He  frightened  me,  indeed,”  said 
the  poor  woman,  apologetically  ;  and 
then  asking  Miss  Tuke  what  time  it  was, 
she  said  something  about  Carey  waiting 
for  her,  and  went  below. 

“You  choose  an  early  hour  for  flirting, 
Mr.  Walton,”  said  Miss  Tuke,  gravely. 

I  asked  her  w’hat  she  said.  She  re¬ 
peated  her  remark. 

“  But  don’t  you  know,”  said  I,  “  that 
I  am  no  longer  a  sailor — that  is,  a  man 
who  will  flirt  with  anybody  ?  When  I  am 
in  a  flirting  mood  I  don’t  choose  wid¬ 
ows.” 

”  Don’t  you  think  her  a  good-looking 
widow?”  she  asked. 

“  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  her  a  handsome 
woman.” 
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“  And  considering  that  you  saved  her 
life — ”  said  she,  pausing. 

I  was  not  displeased.  “  We  were 
looking  at  a  shark,”  I  answered. 

“  But  she  had  her  hands  to  her  face, 
and  seemed  very  much  agitated  when  1 
came  on  deck.” 

"  Your  kind  heart  is  at  fault  for 
once,”  said  I.  "  We  had  seen  a  shark. 
Let  me  find  out  if  the  creature  is  there 
still  ?”  I  peered  over  the  taffrail. 
”No,  he  keeps  out  of  sight,  afraid  that 
nobody  will  fall  overboard  if  he  shows 
himself.  Well,  Miss  Tuke,  when  I  saw 
the  shark  I  called  to  Mrs.  Stretton,  and 
she  came  and  looked.  The  shark  faded 
into  the  depths,  but  the  widow’s  im¬ 
agination  followed  it,  and  went  beyond 
it,  as  I  may  guess  from  a  tear  that  fell 
from  her  eyes.  Her  thoughts  were  with 
her  husband — the  drowned  body  of  her 
husband  ;  and  1  have  no  doubt  that  her 
mind's  eye  was  upon  the  beloved  face 
when  the  nose  of  the  dog  touched  her 
hand.  The  sensation  of  that  cold  nose 
upon  her  hand,  when  her  mind  was  full 
of  her  drowned  love — ” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Walton,  you  have  said 
enough.  1  am  ashamed  of  myself. 
But  you  know  I  was  joking.” 

”  I  hope  you  were,”  I  answered, 
rather  pointedly. 

She  blushed  a  wee  bit,  and  said, 
”  Don’t  you  think  Mrs.  Stretton  pret¬ 
ty  ?” 

”  Didn’t  I  say  yes  just  now  to  that 
same  question?”  I  exclaimed,  laughing 
out  at  her. 

“  If  you  had  known  how  handsome 
she  was,  would  you  have  been  more 
anxious  to  save  her  ?” 

I  thought  it  best  to  answer  with  a 
nod,  at  which  she  laughed  heartily,  and 
said  : 

“  Now  I  wonder  what  can  have  be¬ 
come  of  the  shark  ?” 

I  took  another  squint  over  the  stern, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  of  the 
hsh. 

“  That’s  where  the  shark  was^"  said 
I,  pointing.  ”  Give  him  time,  and,  like 
hope  in  the  human  breast,  he  will  rise, 
being  of  a  hungry  nature.” 

At  this  juncture  arrived  Sir  Mordaunt. 

”  Another  dead  calm,”  said  he,  snif¬ 
fling  and  snuffling  and  addressing  Trip- 
shore,  who  had  the  watch  till  eight 
o’clock.  Then  trotting  up  to  Miss 


Tuke  and  me,  he  wished  us  good-morn¬ 
ing.  ”  D’ye  know,”  said  he,  ”  I  doubt 
if  we  shall  get  a  chance  to  send  our  ship¬ 
wrecked  men  home.  The  Atlantic  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  become  a  Dead  Sea  as  re¬ 
gards  ships.  Why  do  we  sight  no 
steamers  ?  ’ 

“We  should  be  in  the  track  of  some 
of  them,”  1  replied.  ”  But  we  shall 
stand  a  better  chance  of  meeting  vessels 
soon,  if  your  skipper’s  navigation  is  cor¬ 
rect,  for  the  trades  can’t  be  far  off.” 

“  My  dear  Walton,”  exclaimed  Sir 
Mordaunt,  ”  whenever  you  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  mention  Purchase  you  inva¬ 
riably  speak  as  though  you  had  not  an 
atom  of  belief  in  the  man’s  capacity.” 

“  I  have  never  concealed  from  you 
that  my  opinion  of  him  is  not  a  high 
one,”  I  answered. 

“Is  it  because  he  commands  a 
yacht  ?” 

“  No.  no.  Tripshore  is  a  yachts¬ 
man,  for  the  matter  of  that,”  said  I  ; 
"  but  I  think  very  well  of  Tripshore  as 
a  seaman.” 

”  Why  don’t  you  find  out  what  time 
it  is  by  the  sun,  as  Purchase  does,  Mr. 
Walton  ?”  said  Miss  Tuke  ;  “  and  then 
you’ll  be  able  to  tell  us  if  the  man  un¬ 
derstands  navigation.” 

“  I  don’t  want  Walton  to  do  anything 
of  the  kind,”  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt. 
”  For  myself,  I  have  full  confidence  in 
Purchase,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry 
for  him  to  suppose  he  had  given  me  rea¬ 
son  to  distrust  him  as  a  navigator,  which 
would  certainly  be  his  impression,  Wal¬ 
ton,  if  he  saw  you  taking  observ'ations. 
Then  again,  .Ada,  if  your  aunt  should  see 
Walton  with  a  sextant  in  his  hand,  she 
would  imagine  that  Purchase  did  not 
know  his  business  ;  and  as  she  is  already 
prejudiced  against  the  old  man,  you 
know  very  well  how  such  a  notion  as 
that  would  worry  her.  And  suppose 
Purchase,  believing  us  all  to  have  no 
confidence  in  him,  should  throw  up  his 
post  in  a  fit  of  disgust  ?  There  would 
be  a  dilemma  !” 

”  Not  if  Tripshore  would  take  his 
place,”  said  I. 

“  But  Tripshore  is  not  a  navigator, 
Walton.  He  was  only  an  able  seaman. 
He  has  never  passed  an  examination.  I 
doubt  if  he  could  handle  a  quadrant.” 

”  Well,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,” 
said  I,  “  pray  don’t  suppose  that  I  want 
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to  check  Purchase’s  working.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  was  Miss  Tuke’s,  not  mine.  It’s 
over  ten  years  since  I  took  an  observa¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  to  be¬ 
gin  again.” 

Suddenly  Miss  Tuke,  who  was  look¬ 
ing  over  the  stern,  called  out,  “  Mr. 
Walton,  here  is  your  shark.” 

And  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  ugly 
brute  close  under  the  surface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  this  time  exhibiting  the  barb  of  his 
tail  as  well  as  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
top  hn. 

”  A  shark  is  one  of  the  conventional 
interests  of  the  deep,”  said  I,  as  we  all 
three  stood  looking,  while  the  fellow  at 
the  wheel  stepped  aft  by  an  arm’s  length 
from  the  spokes  to  look  too.  “  No 
voyage  is  complete  without  a  shark.” 

“  We  ought  to  kill  him,”  said  Sir 
Mordaunt,  ”  but  we  don’t  want  him  on 
deck.  Our  ship’s  not  big  enough  for 
that  fellow  to  dance  upon.” 

"  .^nd  they  makes  a  great  mess,  sir,” 
said  the  man  at  the  wheel.  ”  Ye've  got 
to  chop  ’em  into  little  bits,  to  kill  ’em  ; 
and  they’re  full  o’  blood.” 

”  Oh,  we’re  bound  to  kill  him,”  I  ex¬ 
claimed.  “  It’s  a  duty  we  owe  to  our 
fellow-creatures.  Is  there  such  a  thing 
as  a  shark  hook  on  boatd  ?” 

“  There  are  two  or  three  in  the  fore¬ 
castle,  sir,”  answered  the  man. 

”  Suppose  we  hook  him.  Sir  Mor¬ 
daunt,  and  belay  the  line  with  his  head 
out  of  water,  and  a  bowline  round  him 
as  a  preventer  guy.  He’ll  then  make  a 
good  target,  and  there  are  guns  enough 
below.” 

”  Let  us  wait  until  after  breakfast,” 
he  answered.  ”  The  shark  is  evidently 
in  no  hurry  to  be  off,  and  by  tha\  time 
mv  wife  will  be  able  to  tell  us  whether 
the  discharge  of  firearms  will  annoy  her 
or  not.” 

Soon  after  this  we  went  to  breakfast  ; 
but  while  we  were  waiting  for  Lady 
Brookes,  Carey  came  to  say  that  her 
mistress  did  not  feel  well  enough  to  join 
us. 

“  Did  I  apologize  to  you,  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ton,  for  having  doubted  that  there  was  a 
shark  under  the  stern  ?”  said  Miss  Tuke 
presently,  and  when  breakfast  was  fairly 
under  way. 

”  Neither  for  that  nor  for  darker  sus¬ 
picions,”  I  answered. 

Seeing  her  uncle  looking,  she  told  him 


how  she  had  gone  on  deck  and  found 
me  and  Mrs.  Stretton  alone  ;  and  how  ' 
the  poor  widow  had  her  hands  to  her 
face  and  appeared  greatly  agitated  ;  and 
how  I  had  said  that  my  companion  had 
been  frightened  by  a  shark  ”  (”  No,  no  ; 
by  one  of  the  mastiffs,”  I  interrupted) ; 

“  but  that,”  she  went  on,  without 
changing  her  face,  “  when  we  looked 
there  was  no  shark  to  be  seen.” 

Norie  was  laughing  heartily  in  his 
sleeve.  Apparently  he  took  it  that  it 
was  my  turn  now.  It  was  certainly  not 
hard  to  see  that  he  relished  this  new 
posture  in  Miss  Tuke. 

“  But  the  shark  has  reappeared.  Sir 
Mordaunt,”  said  I,  ”  to  prove  my  story 
true.” 

”  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Walton,”  ex¬ 
claimed  Norie,  with  a  sly  roll  of  his  eyes 
toward  Miss  Tuke,  “  that  Mrs.  Stretton 
— a  sailor’s  wife,  bear  that  in  mind 
— was  agitated  even  into  burying  her 
face  in  her  hands  by  the  sight  of  a 
shark  ?” 

I  answered  by  once  more  explaining 
that  the  poor  woman  had  hung  over  the 
side  in  a  brown  study,  thinking  of  her 
husband,  no  doubt,  whose  body  floated 
in  the  deep,  as  they  all  knew,  and  not 
very  many  miles  away,  and  that  the 
cold  nose  of  the  dog  touching  her  hand 
had  given  her  a  great  fright.  “  And 
that’s  just  the  story,'”  said  I,  with  an 
emphatic  nod  at  the  doctor.  The  fool¬ 
ish  creature  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
He  would  not  let  me  off,  at  least  before 
Miss  Tuke. 

“It’s  hardly  a  subject  fora  joke,” 
said  Sir  Mordaunt.  ”  To  me  it  is  a 
wonderful  thing  that  the  poor  woman 
bears  up  as  she  does.  To  be  starved, 
and  knocked  about  and  drenched  day 
and  night  by  roaring  seas  for  some  days, 
is  bad  enough  ;  but  when  you  add  the 
death  of  a  husband  to  such  an  experi¬ 
ence,  it  must  be  crushing.” 

“  We  have  done  our  best  to  comfort 
and  cheer  her,  uncle.”  said  Miss  Tuke. 

“  Yes,  my  dear,  I  know  that.  You 
have  been  very  kind  and  good  to  her,” 
he  replied. 

"  It  is  a  pity  that  she  will  not  join  our 
party  here,”  said  1,  rather  spitefully, 
and  looking  at  Norie.  "  She  is  a  very 
well-spoken  woman,  and  it’s  a  treat  to 
hear  her  voice.  But  privacy  is  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  even  good-looking  mourners. 
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and  we  are  no  doubt  right  to  respect 
and  uphold  it.” 

“She  is  too  graphic,”  said  Norie  ; 
“  and  we  have  a  very  cherished  patient 
to  remember.” 

“Yes,  we  must  think  of  that,  Wal¬ 
ton,”  exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt.  “  No¬ 
rie  showed  great  discretion  in  advising 
Mrs.  Stretton  to  keep  herself  retired  for 
awhile.  Should  grief  master  her  in  the 
course  of  a  conversation,  she  might 
make  my  wife  faint  again,  and  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  cruise  ought  not  to  be  de¬ 
feated  if  we  can  help  it.” 

Here  I  thought  of  the  shark,  and, 
seeing  the  shadow  of  old  Purchase  upon 
the  skylight,  I  asked  the  baronet  to  hail 
him,  and  ascertain  if  the  fish  was  still 
astern.  This  was  done,  and  the  answer 
(delivered  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to 
come  out  of  the  middle  of  a  feather  bed) 
reported  that  the  shark  remained  in 
sight. 

Before  we  left  the  table.  Sir  Mor¬ 
daunt  went  to  his  wife,  to  tell  her,  I 
suppose,  that  we  meant  to  shoot  a 
shark,  and  that  she  was  not  to  be  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  report  of  the  firearms.  Ap¬ 
parently  she  did  not  object,  for  the 
steward  was  told  to  follow  us  on  deck 
with  some  of  the  guns  out  of  the  rack. 
We  bundled  up  the  companion-steps, 
and  I  immediately  ran  aft,  and,  looking 
over,  saw  the  shark  sure  enough.  A 
light  draught  of  air  had  come  up  while 
we  sat  at  breakfast,  and  the  schooner 
was  breathlessly  creeping  along  over  the 
transparent  sheet  of  azure  that  looked 
like  liquid  blue  glass.  The  shark,  how* 
ever,  maintained  a  distance  from  us  that 
he  never  shifted  by  the  breadth  of  a 
hair,  though  I  could  not  detect  any 
movement  in  his  body.  He  was  fully 
twelve  feet  long,  and  with  his  huge 
shovel-nose,  and  hump-like  fin,  and 
tremorless,  iron-skinned  and  most  pow¬ 
erfully-built  body,  looked  as  treacher¬ 
ous,  malignant,  and  deadly  a  brute  as 
any  man  would  delight  to  slaughter. 

“  See  how  he  follows  us,  Walton  !” 
shouted  Sir  Mordaunt.  “  How  the 
dickens  does  he  keep  himself  moving  t 
Mind,  Ada !  For  God’s  sake  don’t 
lean  over  the  taffrail  like  that !  Where’s 
the  fishing-gear  ?  Let’s  kill  him  or  put 
him  to  flight-*-get  rid  of  him  somehow. 
It’s  abominable  to  b)lre  him  hanging 
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dead  in  our  wake,  as  though  he  smelt 
death  in  the  air.” 

In  a  few  minutes  a  big  shark-hook  was 
brought,  the  chain  hitched  to  about  a 
dozen  fathoms  of  stout  line,  and  the 
hook  baited  with  a  lump  of  salt  beef. 

“  Stand  by,  some  of  you,  with  a  run¬ 
ning  bowline,  when  he’s  gorged  the 
hook,”  said  I,  addressing  some  of  the 
crew  who  had  come  aft  to  give  us  a 
hand  ;  and  so  saying,  I  threw  the  great 
baited  hook  overboard. 

Our  taffrail  was  not  very  high  above 
the  water,  and  whenever  the  swell  lifted 
the  yacht’s  bows  we  were  dipped  into 
very  unpleasantly  close  quarters  with  the 
shark,  who  ogled  us  all  in  turn,  as 
though  his  palate  could  suspect  no 
difference  between  such  a  delicacy  as  a 
hairy  seaman  with  a  face  like  leather 
and  the  soft  and  delicate  Miss  Tuke. 
It  gave  one  a  strange  sensation  in  the 
midriff  to  meet  that  evil  cannibal  eye, 
and  to  reflect  with  what  horrible  celerity 
and  fiendish  absence  of  all  compunctious 
visitings  the  owner  of  it  would  accom¬ 
modate  the  biggest  man  among  us  with 
a  free  passage  in  his  enormous  hold. 

The  moment,  however,  the  bait 
splashed  in  the  water,  the  brute  dropped 
astern  two  or  three  fathoms,  as  if 
affronted  by  so  poor  a  mouthful  when 
we  had  it  in  our  power  to  oblige  with 
dainties  so  very  much  more  nourishing 
and  filling.  Yet  to  a  hungry  shark  even 
a  lump  of  salt  meat  is  better  than  noth¬ 
ing  ;  though  I  could  not  help  fancying 
that  the  beast  divined  our  little  game,  or 
already  had  earned  some  experience  of 
baited  hooks,  to  judge  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  approached  and  smelt  the 
beef,  and  then  recoiled  from  it,  before 
making  up  his  mind  to  bolt  it 

I  gave  the  hook  another  fathom  of 
line,  and  this  veering  the  bait  nearer  to 
the  shark  overcame  his  last  lingering 
scruple.  With  a  sweep  of  the  tail,  that 
filled  the  water  with  bubbles  and  eddies 
astern  of  him,  he  rushed  at  the  bait, 
turned  over,  and  his  pale-blue  belly 
flashed  under  the  glass-clear  surface. 
The  next  instant  he  had  bolted  the  beef 
and  was  making  off  with  it.  But  1  had 
already  taken  a  turn  with  the  line  over 
a  belaying-pin,  and  the  rope  instantly 
tautened  upon  the  monster,  and  swept 
his  huge  shovel  nose  round  after  us. 
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"  Tail  on  here,  men  !”  I  shouted. 
”  Haul  him  along,  and  make  ready  with 
the  bowline.” 

The  scene  then  became  uncommonly 
hne — five  of  us  sweating  and  hauling 
upon  the  line  at  one  end,  and  the  shark 
furiously  resisting  at  the  other.  This 
was  byi  no  means  my  first  shark,  but 
none  that  I  can  remember  ever  showed 
the  activity  of  this  fellow.  He  gave  us 
as  much  sport  as  a  small  whale  would 
with  a  harpoon  in  its  back.  At  one 
moment  he  would  be  on  the  surface, 
with  his  square  nose  hove  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter,  lashing  up  the  foam  as  though  a 
whirlwind  were  playing  around  him  ; 
then  he  would  dive  with  such  tremen¬ 
dous  force  that  the  whole  five  of  us  were 
swayed  aft,  as  though  a  locomotive  had 
got  hold  of  the  line. 

We  were  all  laughing  and  bawling  and 
blowing  and  hauling,  and  raising  a 
mighty  hullabaloo  over  this  business, 
when  I  saw  one  of  the  mastiffs  spring  on 
to  the  taffrail  and  look  at  the  shaik. 
His  eyes  were  on  fire,  his  black  jaws 
were  quivering  with  excitement. 

“Mind  the  dog;  he’ll  be  after  the 
shark  !”  I  shouted.  But  before  the 
words  were  well  out  of  my  mouth,  the 
noble  animal,  gathering  himself  together, 
launched  into  the  air  ;  and  scarcely  had 
the  plash  of  his  body  reached  our  ears, 
when  the  other  mastiff,  rushing  past  us 
like  a  flash  of  light,  cleared  the  taffrail 
at  a  bound,  and  there  were  both  dogs  in 
the  water,  making  for  the  shark. 

Sir  Mordaunt  greatly  prized  these 
dogs,  which  were  indeed  noble  and  valu¬ 
able  animals,  and  instantly  sung  out  : 

“  Get  the  boats  over  !  Never  mind 
the  shark  !  Save  the  dogs,  men  !” 

“  Put  your  helm  down,  man  !”  I 
shouted  to  the  fellow  at  the  wheel. 
“  Stop  the  schooner’s  way  !  Don’t  you 
see  we  are  going  faster  than  those  dogs 
can  swim  ?” 

Old  Purchase,  who  had  held  aloof 
while  we  were  playing  the  shark,  now 
came  sprawling  over  to  the  starboard 
quarter-boat,  vociferating  at  the  top  of 
his  voice,  and  greatly  increasing  the 
confusion.  Meanwhile,  and  before  the 
men  had  let  go  the  line,  I  had  thrown  it 
over  a  belay ing-pin,  and  was  holding  on 
to  it,  balancing  myself,  so  to  speak, 
against  the  weight  of  the  shark,  when, 
as  1  was  eagerly  looking  at  the  dogs. 


who  were  now  astern  of  the  shark,  that 
had  been  towed  past  them  by  the  motion 
of  the  yacht,  the  line  gave  way  to  my 
weight,  and  I  fell  flat  on  my  back,  the 
line  heaping  itself  on  my  face  and  breast 
by  the  force  of  the  involuntary  jerk  I 
gave  it. 

“  The  shark’s  off  !  The  hook  has 
carried  away  !”  I  roared.  “  Look  out, 
now,  or  the  fish  will  have  the  dogs  !” 

In  hot  haste  I  scrambled  on  to  my 
feet  and  rushed  to  the  taffrail.  The 
schooner  having  come  round  to  the 
wind,  had  brought  the  dogs  abeam,  and 
they  were  swimming  around  and  around 
about  fifty  yards  distant  from  us,  appa¬ 
rently  in  search  of  the  shark,  that  had 
disappeared.  Sir  Mordaunt  stood  whist¬ 
ling  to  them  with  ail  his  might,  but 
whether  because  their  blood  was  up,  and 
they  wanted  to  fight  the  strange  beast 
they  had  seen  us  struggling  with,  or  be¬ 
cause  they  enjoyed  their  bath  too  much 
to  be  in  a  hurry  to  come  out,  they 
showed  no  disposition  to  obey  their 
master’s  summons. 

All  this  while  the  men  were  bothering 
over  the  boat.  Something  was  foul,  and 
Purchase’s  noisy  bawling  and  showing  off 
did  not  help  the  fellows.  There  were 
enough  seamen  for  that  job,  and  I  did 
not  offer  to  help,  but  stood  looking  and 
looking,  wondering  where  the  shark  was, 
and  if  he  had  made  off  for  good,  and  if 
there  were  others  about.  Just  as  the 
boat  splashed  into  the  water  1  caught 
sight  of  a  black  fin  sticking  out  of  the 
varnished  blue,  about  a  pistol-shot  from 
the  dogs.  One  of  them  had  seen  it  and 
was  making  for  it.  I  involuntarily  tossed 
my  hands  up,  shouting  : 

“  See,  Sir  Mordaunt,  there’s  the 
shark  !  If  your  men  are  not  quick, 
he’ll  have  that  dog.” 

The  baronet  rushed  to  the  side  where 
the  boat  lay,  and  literally  yelled  to  the 
men  to  make  haste,  stamping  on  the 
deck,  and  pointing,  with  a  perfect  frenzy 
of  impotent  anxiety. 

But  it  was  too  late.  In  the  eagerness 
of  the  noble  animal  to  come  at  its  foe, 
it  was  swimming  so  vigorously  that  its 
head  was  high  out  of  water,  and  now 
and  again  it  uttered  a  short  savage  bark. 
But  on  a  sudden  the  fin  disappeared, 
and  I  could  distinctly  see*  the  great  fish 
sink  by  the  length  of  a  man’s  body  be¬ 
low  the  surface.  With  a  quick  swing 
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of  the  long  tail  the  monster  darted  for¬ 
ward,  its  belly  glistened  as  it  came  up¬ 
permost,  and  the  dog,  baffled  by  the 
sudden  vanishing  of  the  black  hn,  had 
turned  its  head  toward  us,  when  its 
body  darted  up  out  of  the  water  as 
though  it  made  a  spring,  the  shovel  nose 
of  the  shark  overlapped  the  tawny  hide, 
one  terrific  squeak  came  from  the  poor 
beast,  with  a  most  agonized  note  ringing 
through  it,  and  then  fish  and  dog  disap¬ 
peared,  leaving  a  great  stain  of  blood- 
colored  foam  upon  the  water. 

Miss  Tuke  shrieked  out,  and  Sir  Mor- 
daunt  stood  as  white  as  death.  By  this 
time  the  boat  had  got  away,  and  a  few 
strokes  of  the  oars  brought  it  abreast  of 
the  other  dog,  which  was  immediately 
collared  and  dragged  over  the  side  ;  and 
when  presently  the  animal  was  handed 
up  on  deck,  it  was  trembling  as  never 
did  I  see  a  dog  tremble  before.  It  never 
offered  to  shake  its  wet  coat,  but 
crouched  all  streaming  under  the  after¬ 
grating. 

This  incident  depressed  us  all  greatly. 
We  stood  looking  in  silence  at  the  crim¬ 
son  patch  upon  the  water,  that  stayed  in 
one  compact  stain  like  oil,  while  the 
men  hoisted  the  boat,  and  the  vessel’s 
head  was  put  round  to  her  course. 

“  We’ll  say  nothing  about  this  to  my 
wife,”  said  Sir  Mordaunt,  addressing  us 
all  generally. 

“  Certainly  not,”  answered  Norie. 

”  If  she  asks  where  the  dog  is,  of 
course  we  must  tell  her  that  it  fell  over¬ 
board,”  continued  Sir  Mordaunt. 
“  But  not  a  word  about  the  shark.” 

”  Not  a  word,”  said  I.  “  Do  you 
see  anything  of  the  shark.  Miss  Tuke  ? 
I  would  give  something  to  avenge  the 
poor  animal.” 

We  all  peered,  but  sharkee  had  found 
as  huge  a  meal  as  he  could  manage  in 
the  big  dog,  and  had  made  sail.  1 
hauled  in  the  end  of  the  line,  and  found 
that  one  of  the  links  of  the  chain  had 
parted,  yet  it  had  looked  a  very  strong 
chain,  and  stout  enough  to  have  swung 
three  such  aboard  all  at  once. 

“  Anyhow,  he  has  got  the  hook  in  his 
inside.  Sir  Mordaunt,”  said  I.  ”  And 
I  am  much  mistaken  if  that’s  not  a  pill 
that  will  presently  stop  any  more  cab¬ 
baging  on  his  part.” 

This,  however,  was  no  consolation  to 
the  baronet,  who  was  greatly  distressed 


and  vexed  by  the  loss  of  the  dog.  He 
called  to  the  steward  to  carry  the  guns 
below,  and  getting  under  the  awning, 
lighted  a  cigar  and  smoked  with  a  very 
moody  face. 

“  Adventures  are  crowding  rather 
more  thickly  than  we  want.  Miss  Tuke, 
don’t  you  think  ?’  ’  I  asked.  “  We  shall 
not  be  able  to  say  that  our  cruise  lacked 
incident.” 

“  I  wish  I  hadn’t  seen  the  dog 
killed  !”  she  exclaimed,  with  the  horror 
of  the  thing  in  the  expression  of  her 
eyes.  ”  I  shall  never  forget  it,  nor  the 
poor  creature’s  scream.” 

“  Do  you  want  any  more  adven¬ 
tures  ?” 

”  Not  I.  Another  such  a  one  would 
set  me  crying  to  be  home.” 

“  After  such  a  tragedy  as  that  water¬ 
logged  barque  was  the  theatre  of,”  said 
I,  ”  the  death  of  the  dog  makes  but  a 
poor  business.  If  you  are  going  to  find 
a  long  memory  in  what  has  just  occurred, 
what  sort  of  memory,  think  you,  will 
yonder  men” — and  I  pointed  to  the 
three  seamen  who  were  in  the  bows  of 
the  schooner — “  and  the  poor  woman 
below  preserve  ?” 

”  Don’t  put  my  imagination  on  the 
rack,  Mr.  Walton,”  she  answered. 
“You  will  make  me  hate  the  sea  as 
much  as  I  thought  I  loved  it.” 

“Oh,  pray  don’t  do  that  thing,  be¬ 
cause  if  you  make  yourself  hate  the  sea, 
you  know  you  may  follow  it  up  by  hat¬ 
ing  sailors.” 

“  There  is  no  fear  of  that,’’’  she  an¬ 
swered,  archly,  and  smiling  in  my  face. 

This  admission  was  made  exceedingly 
agreeable  to  me  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  said.  Looking  round,  and  sear 
ing  Norie  on  the  skylight  sucking  at  a 
cigar  and  watching  us,  I  could  not  for¬ 
bear  smiling  ;  but  she  was  as  grave  as  a 
nun  at  her  prayers,  gazing  at  the  sea, 
and  evidently  in  no  mood  for  a  light 
chat.  So  I  placed  a  chair  for  her  near 
her  uncle,  and  fetched  her  some  books  ; 
and  then  fixing  an  easy  chair  in  a  spot 
where  the  light  air  that  was  keeping  the 
mainsail  quiet  breezed  down  softly  un¬ 
der  the  awning,  I  lighted  a  pipe,  stretched 
my  legs,  and  gave  myself  up  to  a  spell 
of  indolence  and  honeydew  tobacco. 
My  position  enabled  me  to  command 
the  deck,  and  Miss  Tuke  in  particular  I 
had  very  plainly  in  my  sight.  I  thought 
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she  looked  prettier  this  morning  than  I 
had  seen  her  before  ;  but  then,  to  be 
sure,  it  was  always  my  impression  every 
time  I  saw  her.  No  girl’s  face  that  I 
can  remember  meeting  so  regularly  im¬ 
proved  on  acquaintance  as  Miss  Tuke’s. 
Then,  again,  all  her  postures  and  move¬ 
ments  were  bewitchingly  ladylike.  I 
glanced  from  her  to  her  uncle,  and  then 
I  had  a  spell  of  thinking  about  him. 

It  was  not,  perhaps,  very  easy  to  feel 
sorry  for  my  warm-hearted  hospitable 
friend,  when  I  looked  round  upon  his 
beautiful  vessel,  and  thought  of  the 
wealth  that  enabled  him  to  possess  and 
maintain  such  a  luxury,  and  when  I  like¬ 
wise  remembered  that  his  health  was 
equal  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  pleas¬ 
ures  his  fortune  could  command.  And 
yet  I  could  not  think  of  his  wife,  and 
believe  that  he  was  a  happy  man.  He 
certainly  did  not  look  so  now.  I  had 
never  seen  him  more  dejected,  which 
made  me  think  he  was  mixing  up  some 
foolish  fears  and  fancies  with  the  de¬ 
struction  of  his  dog. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  skylight  sat 
Norie,  lazily  surveying  Miss  Tuke, 
whose  back  was  upon  him,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  glancing  at  me  with  his  black, 
monk-like  eyes,  which  looked  as  dusky 
as  an  Indian's  in  the  shadow  of  his  wide 
straw  hat.  From  him  my  eye  went  to 
old  Purchase,  who  had  been  stumping 
this  side  of  the  deck  until  I  located  my¬ 
self  uj)on  it,  when  he  immediately 
changed  sides,  to  get  away  from  me. 
The  old  fool  hated  me,  and  was  jealous 
of  me,  and  I  don’t  say  I  haven’t  given 
him  cause.  Sweltering  as  was  the  day, 
he  was  dressed  in  thick  pilot  cloth,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  look  at  his  sour  and 
wrinkled  face,  and  the  dim  eyes  he  cast 
sometimes  upon  the  sea  and  sometimes 
upon  the  sails,  without  laughing. 

The  men  had  spread  a  short  awning 
over  the  forecastle,  and  were  seated  un¬ 
der  it,  busy  on  various  small  jobs  ;  but 
where  the  decks  were  unshadowed,  the 
air  was  quivering  with  the  heat  that 
struck  up  from  the  planks,  between 
which  the  pitch  was  bubbling,  and  the 
foremast  and  standing  rigging  trembled 
and  waved  in  the  haze,  and  seemed  to 
be  winding  round  and  round  like  re¬ 
volving  screws.  There  was  enough 
wind  to  keep  the  sea  flashing,  and  most 
beautiful  was  the  effect  of  the  diamond¬ 


like  scintillation  upon  the  soft  deep  blue 
of  the  water.  The  sky  was  cloudless, 
but  the  rich  azure  of  the  zenith  light¬ 
ened  as  it  drew  toward  the  horizon, 
until  it  was  nearly  as  pale  as  silver 
where  it  met  the  deep  ;  and  in  the  fiery- 
hot  air  the  ocean  boundary  waved  as 
though  a  mountainous  swell  were  rolling 
around. 

Suddenly  the  fellow  who  was  steering 
called  to  Purchase.  I  turned,  and  saw 
him  pointing  over  the  starboard  bow  of 
the  schoonei,  and  getting  up  to  look,  I 
immediately  perceived  the  smoke  of  a 
steamer,  but  very  faint  and  like  the  blue 
thread  of  a  spider,  leaning  into  the 
northern  sky. 

I  went  over  to  Sir  Mordaunt,  and 
startled  him  out  of  a  deep  reverie  by  ex¬ 
claiming  that  yonder  was  a  steamer  ap¬ 
parently  coming  our  way.  He  jumped 
up,  and  was  full  of  life  in  a  moment. 

“  If  that  be  so,  Walton,”  said  he, 
“  we  may  be  able  to  send  the  rescued 
men  home.” 

This  was  my  thought  too.  I  fetched 
the  glass  and  looked  at  the  smoke,  that 
presented  a  curious  effect,  owing  to  the 
refraction  in  the  horizon,  that  threw  the 
point  whence  the  smoke  issued  above 
the  water.  There  was  nothing  as  yet  to 
be  seen  of  the  vessel,  but  by  the  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  smoke  and  its  steadiness,  I 
could  not  doubt  that  the  steamer  was 
heading  our  way.  I  continued  watch¬ 
ing  her  for  about  ten  minutes,  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  which  time  I  could  make  out, 
with  the  help  of  the  telescope,  that  was 
a  very  powerful  one,  the  projection  of  a 
mast  and  square  yards  above  the  hori¬ 
zon  ;  and  soon  after  the  whole  hull  drew 
up,  though  to  the  naked  eye  she  was  a 
mere  speck  upon  the  very  verge  of  the 
mighty  surface  of  blue  sea,  upon  which 
the  sunshine  gleamed  and  faded  with  the 
sinking  and  rising  of  the  light  swell,  like 
the  fluctuating  lustre  in  a  moving  sheet 
of  shot  silk. 

It  was  now  seen  that  she  was  heading 
dead  for  us,  and  Sir  Mordaunt  sent  his 
niece  below  to  tell  Lady  Brookes  that  a 
steamer  was  coming  our  way. 

“How  shall  we  convey  our  wishes  to 
her  ?”  said  he  to  me. 

“  Puichase  should  know,”  said  I. 

”  Purchase  !”  he  called.  “  I  want 
that  steamer  stoppied,  that  we  may  ask 
her  captain’s  permission  to  send  the 
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three  men  to  her — that  is,  if  she  is  going 
home.  How  shall  we  stop  her  ?” 

“How  shall  we  stop  her,  sir?” 
wheezed  the  old  fellow,  giving  me  a 
piratical  glance,  as  if  he  guessed  there 
was  some  trick  of  mine  in  that  question. 
“  Why,  it’s  a  case  of  distress  ;  so  half- 
mast  the  ensign,  jack  down.” 

It  was  plain  from  this  that  the  man 
knew  nothing  about  ship’s  signals,  for 
he  should  have  flown  colors  signifying 
“  I  wish  to  communicate.’’  But,  as  an 
old  coalman,  he  would  probably  have 
handled  no  other  bunting  in  hia  life  than 
his  old  ensign. 

I  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  half- 
masted  ensign  with  the  jack  down  was  a 
very  extreme  signal  to  display,  and 
would  make  them  believe  our  vessel  in 
imminent  danger. 

“  If  you  know  better  than  me,  Mr. 
Walton,  perhaps  you’ll  tell  Sir  Mordaunt 
what  your  idea  of  signalling  is,’’  ex¬ 
claimed  the  old  man,  stormily. 

“  Pray  please  yourself,’’  I  replied, 
preserving  my  gravity  with  an  effort. 

He  began  to  address  Sir  Mordaunt, 
who  cut  him  short  by  saying,  “  Hoist 
what  you  choose.  Purchase  ;  hoist  what 
you  choose,  man  ;  only  see  that  you 
stop  the  steamer.” 

“  I  takes  my  orders  from  sir,”  re¬ 
plied  Purchase,  with  angry  emphasis, 
and  forthwith  bundled  aft,  and  with 
great  ostentation  of  gesture  bent  on  the 
ensign  and  hoisted  it,  union  down  and 
half-mast  high,  making  us  appear  in  a 
terrible  plight  indeed.  I  nearly  suffo¬ 
cated  with  laughter  while  watching  his 
face  as  he  turned  it  up  to  the  masthead 
and  shook  a  turn  out  of  the  dag-hal¬ 
liards.  If  Sir  Mordaunt  had  been  capa¬ 
ble  of  anger,  I  believe  he  would  have 
been  sharp  upon  me  then  ;  but  his  gen¬ 
tle  disposition  would  never  let  him  go 
beyond  a  remonstrance. 

“  My  dear  W’alton,  pray  don’t  quiz 
the  old  man,”  said  he.  “  He  may  have 
forgotten  the  art  of  signalling  by  flags.” 

“  But  couldn’t  he  look  into  the  signal- 
book,  to  see  what  he  should  do  ?”  I  re¬ 
plied.  ”  Suppose  me  ignorant,  my 
ignorance  goes  for  nothing.  But  his 
ignorance  is  ominous,  even  in  so  small 
a  matter  as  bunting.” 

"  Don’t  be  afraid  of  him,”  said  hd, 
smiling.  “  I’ll  warrant  you  that  he  car¬ 
ries  us  home  safe  enough.” 


”  Let  us  say  nothing  about  that.  Sir 
Mordaunt,  for  here’s  your  wife.” 

He  hastened  to  meet  her  and  get  her 
a  chair,  and  in  a  trice  was  busy  about 
her,  pointing  out  the  ship,  adjusting  a 
cushion  to  her  back,  and  so  on. 

Miss  Tuke  came  to  me,  and  said  in  a 
whisper,  “  Do  you  remember  when  the 
shark  seized  the  poor  dog,  that  I 
screamed  ?  Well,  my  aunt  heard  that 
scream,  and  asked  what  it  meant.  I 
told  her  that  one  of  the  dogs  jumped 
overboard  for  a  swim,  and  that  it  had 
frightened  me.  I  wish  her  health  did 
not  make  these  fibs  necessary.  But 
having  told  her  this,.!  repeat  it  to  you, 
that  the  fiction  may  be  maintained.” 

“lam  afraid  amOlig  ^ou  all  that  you 
are  spoiling  your  aunt,’^  said  I. 

“  It’s  Uncle  Mordaunt’s  wish,”  says 
she,  quickly. 

“  \Vell,  then,  he's  spoiling  her.  If  I 
had  a  nervous  wife,  I’d  humor  her 
nerves,  I  believe ;  but  my  humoring 
should  be  an  education,  too.  A  poor 
shipwrecked  widow,  like  the  woman  be¬ 
low,  should  not  scare  her,  and  she 
should  be  able  to  see  a  shark  eat  a  dog 
with  just  as  much  sensibility  as  you 
showed,  and  no  more.” 

“  That  puzzles  me,  rather ;  but  it 
doesn’t  matter,”  said  she.  "At  all 
events,  I  am  sure  you  mean  to  compli¬ 
ment  me.  But  you  will  remember  that 
I  am  not  an  invalid,  and  I  see  that  you 
still  think  of  the  poor  widow.” 

I  laughed  outright,  whereupon  up 
marches  Norie. 

"  What’s  all  the  fun  about,  Walton  ?” 

“  Don’t  be  suspicious  ;  we  weren’t 
talking  about  you,"  said  I. 

“  Aren’t  you  haunted  by  that  poor 
brute  of  a  dog?”  cried  he.  “You 
were  the  cause  of  his  death.  You  would 
fish  for  that  shark,  and  by  hooking  him 
you  excited  the  poor  animal,  and  made 
him  jump  overboard.” 

“  Hush,  pray  !”  exclaimed  Miss 
Tuke,  with  a  glance  at  her  aunt. 

He  made  a  hideous  grimace.  “Heaven 
preserve  me  !  I  had  clean  forgot.  Why, 
what  a  monstrous  ship  is  that  yonder  ! 
What  is  she  ?  A  man-of-war  ?’’ 

She  was  approaching  us  very  fast. 
Her  hull  was  green  and  red,  with  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  gilt,  that  looked  like  gold-lace, 
upon  her  bow.  She  was  brig-rigged, 
with  raking  masts,  and  a  square  yellow 
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funnel  leaning  aft,  and  apparently  not 
far  short  of  three  thousand  tons  burden. 
She  looked  to  be  aiming  straight  for  us, 
and  the  heavy  sheer  of  her  iron  bosr 
made  her  resemble  a  small  island  com¬ 
ing  along.  Two  sparkling  columns  of 
water  spouted  up  at  an  angle  from  each 
side  of  her  stem,  and  their  summits  rose 
to  close  under  the  hawse-pipes  ;  bui  as 
they  arched  over,  they  broke  into  foam, 
and  girdled  the  dark  red  bottom  of  the 
speeding  hull  with  a  band  of  snow,  the 
ends  of  which  met  under  her  counter, 
and  streamed  away  in  a  glittering  milk- 
white  line  across  the  blue  sea,  until  the 
eye  lost  sight  of  the  delicate  trail  in  the 
far  distance. 

When  she  was  about  a  mile  off,  her 
people  hoisted  English  colors,  and 
slowed  the  engines,  as  you  could  have 
seen  by  the  drooping  of  the  two  shining 
bow  waves,  like  the  gradual  turning 
down  of  a  fountain.  I  have  no  doubt 
the  signal  of  our  flag  made  them  reckon 
upon  coming  across  something  tragical  ; 
and  through  the  glass  I  could  make  out 
swarms  of  heads  along  the  line  of  bul¬ 
warks,  watching  us. 

“  Stand  by  to  hail  her.  Purchase,” 
exclaimed  Sir  Mordaunt  ;  and  we  all 
gathered  together  in  a  cluster  abaft  the 
main  rigging  to  see  her,  while  our  men 
bustled  about,  letting  go  and  tricing  up, 
and  dowsing  canvas,  that  we  might  not 
swim  out  of  earshot. 

Now  that  we  knew  by  her  flag  she  was 
English,  and  took  it,  of  course,  that  she 
was  going  home,  we  looked  at  her  with 
an  interest  which,  if  you  have  crossed 
the  ocean  and  been  for  days  without 
speaking  a  vessel,  you  will  sympathize 
with.  She  made  the  picture  of  home 
rise  before  us  vividly — the  English  Chan¬ 
nel,  with  its  beautiful  shores,  the  yachts 
whitening  the  offing  under  the  Isle  of 
Wight ;  the  crowded  Downs,  with  low- 
lying  Deal  sparkling  beyond  the  glitter¬ 
ing  shingle  ;  the  noble,  busy  Thames, 
and  the  garden-like  lands  beyond  its 
banks.  A  group  of  men  were  upon  her 
high  skeleton  bridge,  and  one  stood  at 
the  extreme  end  of  it,  waiting  to  hail  us 
when  near  enough.  Presently  the  turn 
of  her  wheel  by  a  couple  of  spokes  cant¬ 
ed  her  head,  and  she  drew  out  slowly 
(her  engines  being  stopped),  and  we 
watched  with  admiration,  as  she  floated 
abreast  of  us,  the  gradual  unfolding  of 


her  immense  length,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  whole  picture  of  her  red  bottom  col¬ 
oring  the  blue  water  under  her,  and  her 
green  side  full  of  flashing  windows,  and 
her  massive  stem  standing  up  and  over¬ 
looking  the  sea  like  a  sheer  cliff,  while  a 
trickle  of  gray  smoke  floated  languidly 
toward  the  sky  out  of  her  leaning  short 
funnel,  and  her  rigging  veined  the  heav¬ 
ens  like  a  spider’s  web.  Her  poop  was 
of  middling  length,  protected  by  a  very 
low  bulwark  surmounted  by  brass  stanch¬ 
ions  and  white  lifelines,  so  that  we  could 
clearly  perceive  the  crowd  of  saloon 
passengers  seated  or  standing,  and 
watching  us  from  under  the  awning. 
There  were  a  great  many  women  dressed 
in  all  manner  of  gay  colors,  and  Miss 
Tuke  hit  the  character  of  the  picture 
neatly  when  she  said  to  me  that  those 
people  looked  like  a  garden  party  out  on 
a  cruise.  Binocular  glasses  and  tele¬ 
scopes  bristled  at  us  from  all  parts  of 
the  vessel.  I  could  well  imagine  the 
wonderment  excited  by  the  inverted  and 
half-masted  ensign  aboard  a  yacht  with 
a  crowd  of  smartly-dressed  seamen  in 
her  bows,  well-dressed  people  aft,  and 
the  whole  apparently  coming  up  to  a 
high  standard  of  safety,  luxury,  and 
equipment. 

“  Schooner  ahoy  !”  came  ringing  from 
the  steamer. 

“  Hillo  !”  bawled  Purchase. 

"  Why  have  you  that  distress-signal 
flying  ?” 

”  We’ve  three  shipwrecked  men 
aboard,  that  we  took  off  a  water-logged 
barque,”  vociferated  Purchase  ;  “  and 
if  you’re  bound  for  Hengland,  will  ’ee 
let  us  send  ’em  aboard  you  ?” 

There  was  a  curious  movement  among 
the  people  on  the  poop  at  this,  and  the 
man  who  had  hailed  us  stumped  along 
the  bridge  to  where  the  knot  of  men 
were.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that 
the  information  they  had  got  was  a  dis¬ 
appointment  to  many  of  them.  A  good 
deal  of  excitement  had  been  promised 
by  our  flag,  and  Purchase’s  statement 
was  no  better  than  an  anti-climax.  Pres¬ 
ently  the  man  returned  to  the  end  of  the 
bridge  and  sung  out,  “  W’e’ll  send  a 
boat and  after  a  short  delay  a  boat 
swept  round  under  the  stem  of  the  huge 
vessel,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  mates,  an 
individual  in  a  long  coat  with  gilt  but¬ 
tons,  and  a  square-peaked  cap.  A 
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short  ladder  was  thrown  over  the  side, 
the  boat  hooked  on,  and  the  mate 
stepped  aboard.  He  raised  his  cap  very 
politely,  and  glanced  around  him  with 
much  curiosity,  and  then  took  a  squint 
at  the  ensign,  as  if  he  could  not  recon¬ 
cile  that  flag  with  the  small  business  that 
had  caused  its  display. 

“  I  am  glad  that  nothing  is  the  matter 
with  you,”  said  he,  addressing  Sir  Mor- 
daunt,  at  once  guessing  him  to  be  the 
owner.  ”  VVe  hardly  knew  what  to  ex¬ 
pect  when  we  saw  that  signal.” 

“  You  are  bound  to  England,  I  pre¬ 
sume,”  said  Sir  Mordaunt. 

“  We  are,  sir — to  Glasgow,  from  New 
Orleans.” 

‘‘  That’s  a  bit  out  of  the  men’s  track,” 
said  I  to  the  baronet. 

”  Why,  no,”  he  replied,  “  not  if  I  give 
them  the  means  to  get  across  to  Liver¬ 
pool.  Would  your  captain  take  these  poor 
fellows  ?”  said  he,  addressing  the  mate. 

”  Certainly,”  was  the  reply.  “  I 
shall  have  to  trouble  you  for  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  rescue.  Which  are  the 
men  ?” 

They  were  called,  and  came  aft. 
Dressed  in  the  clothes  lent  them  by  the 
yacht’s  crew,  and  having  quite  recov¬ 
ered  their  health,  they  looked  very  tidy, 
likely  seamen. 

”  This  gentleman,”  said  Sir  Mor¬ 
daunt  to  them,  "  tells  me  that  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  yonder  steamship  is  willine  to 
give  you  a  passage  to  Glasgow.  I  know 
that  the  port  you  want  to  get  to  is  Liver¬ 
pool,  but  as  you  are  anxious  to  get  home 
here  is  a  chance  you  should  not  miss  ; 
and  if  I  give  this  gentleman  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  for  your  journey  from  Glas¬ 
gow  to  Liverpool,  your  being  landed  at 
Glasgow  won’t  make  any  difference  to 
you.” 

‘‘  We  can  only  say,  “  Thank  you,  and 
God  bless  you,  sir  !  ’  ”  answered  one  of 
them. 

”  You  still  have  the  clothes  you  wore 
when  you  were  rescued?”  continued 
Sir  Mordaunt. 

‘‘Yes,  sir.” 

“  Well,  you  will  keep  those  you  have 
on,  and  the  two  suits  will  serve  you  as  a 
kit.  I’ll  make  it  right  with  the  owners 
of  those  clothes.  ” 

The  poor  fellows  tried  to  thank  him 
again,  but  the  words  stuck  in  their 
throats. 


”  Bear  a  hand  now,  and  get  your  bun¬ 
dles  into  the  boat,”  said  the  mate  ;  and 
they  skurried  forward,  while  the  mate 
went  into  the  cabin  with  Sir  Mordaunt, 
to  take  wine,  and  look  at  the  entry  in 
the  log-book  relating  to  the  wreck. 

In  a  very  short  time  the  three  men 
were  ready  ;  and  I  saw  them,  as  they 
said  good-by  to  the  Lady  Maud’s  men, 
fling  down  their  bundles  and  grasp  their 
hands  with  both  theirs.  Indeed,  I 
never  saw  gratitude  more  movingly  ex¬ 
pressed  than  in  the  postures  and  motion 
of  these  poor  sailors.  They  came  to  the 
gangway  where  I  was  standing,  and  one 
of  them  said,  “  We  should  like  to  say 
good-by  to  Mrs.  Stretton,  sir.” 

“To  be  sure,”  I  answered;  and 
went  to  the  skylight,  where  I  called  to 
the  steward  to  ask  Mrs.  Stretton  to  step 
on  deck.  She  came  immediately  after 
Sir  Mordaunt  and  the  mate  had  arrived, 
and  the  three  men,  pulling  off  their  caps 
went  up  to  her  and  held  out  their  hands 
one  after  another.  I  did  not  hear  them 
speak  ;  I  believe  nothing  was  said  ;  it 
was  merely  a  rough,  pathetic  seaman’s 
grasp  of  the  hand  on  their  part.  The 
memory  of  their  long  anguish,  their 
drowned  shipmates,  all  those  hours  of 
famine  and  thirst,  with  Death  the  skele¬ 
ton  sitting  among  them  on  that  water- 
swept  deck,  would  well  account  for  their 
parting  in  silence.  I  had  my  eye  on  the 
widow's  face  as  she  shook  hands  with 
the  first  man.  It  was  firm,  and  she 
looked  at  him  steadily  ;  but  she  broke 
down  suddenly  when  she  took  the  sec¬ 
ond  man’s  hand,  and  dropped  her  face, 
unable  to  look  at  him  ;  and  when  the 
third  man  took  her  hand  she  was  crying 
piteously.  Miss  Tuke  put  her  arm 
through  hers  and  led  her  away  to  the 
after  end  of  the  deck  ;  and  I  was  glad 
to  see  her  go,  for  it  was  painful  that 
such  grief  as  hers  should  be  watched  by 
so  many  eyes,  though  God  knows  there 
was  no  want  of  sympathy  for  her. 

The  men  then  bade  us  farewell.  Sir 
Mordaunt  gave  them  his  hand,  and  one 
of  them  held  it  as  though  he  could  not 
make  up  his  mind  to  release  it.  “  Good- 
by,  mum  !  God  bless  you,  mum  !”  said 
they  to  Lady  Brookes. 

"  Now,  my  lads,  jump  into  the  boat,” 
exclaimed  the  mate.  “  But  first  let  me 
tell  you  that  this  gentleman,”  indicating 
the  baronet,  “  has  given  me  ten  pounds 
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for  my  captain  to  hold  for  you  and 
then,  as  if  he  feared  this  would  excite 
another  demonstration  of  gratitude  and 
cause  more  delay,  he  sung  out,  “  In  with 
you,  boys  !  Chuck  your  bundles  down.” 

The  men  dropped  over  the  side,  the 
mate,  bowing  to  us  all,  followed,  and  as 
the  boat  shoved  off  the  three  men  stood 
up  and  cheered  us.  In  a  very  little 
while  they  disappeared  under  the  stern 
of  the  great  steamship,  and  shortly  after 
the  monster  began  to  forge  ahead. 

It  was  a  brave  sight  to  see  that  huge 
and  powerful  fabric — that  had  lain  mo¬ 
tionless  upon  the  swell  which  kept  the 
yacht’s  masts  swaying  like  a  bandmas¬ 
ter’s  baton — divide  the  water  under  the 
hidden  propulsion  of  her  screw.  The 
trembling  light  under  her  quivered  in 
her  glossy  sides,  and  the  glass  of  her 
port-holes  flashed  and  faded  as  her  head 
came  round  to  the  north  and  east.  A 
great  body  of  black  smoke  burst  sudden¬ 
ly  out  of  her  low,  fat  funnel,  and  the  first 
belch  of  it  shot  up  like  a  balloon  ;  but  the 
breeee  was  too  light  to  incline  the  dark 
and  gleaming  pillar  until  it  had  reached 
a  certain  height,  when  it  yielded  to  the 
pressure  of  the  current  up  there,  and 
leaned  over  into  a  most  graceful  curl, 
which,  as  it  blew  further  and  further 
toward  the  horizon,  looked  like  a  gigan¬ 
tic  bridge  arching  the  blue  water,  whose 
surface  mirrored  the  league  of  sooty  coil 
in  a  straight  dark  brown  line,  that  might 
very  well  have  passed  in  the  distance  fur 
a  shoal  of  mud. 

But  though  she  made  a  fine  show,  yet 


she  was  sadly  wanting  in  all  those  points 
of  beauty  which  a  sailing  vessel  offers. 
The  pyramid  of  shining  canvas,  the 
stately  leaning  of  the  tapering  masts,  the 
swelling  curves  of  the  jibs,  the  lovely 
gradation  of  shadow  and  light  upon  the 
round  cloths,  and  the  sharp,  clear  lining 
of  the  delicate  rigging  upon  them,  were 
all  lacking.  Strength,  even  in  its  must 
majestic  form,  was  expressed  by  that 
mighty  red  and  green  hull  heaping  the 
sparkling  blue  water  at  her  side,  and  a 
torrent  of  snow  pouring  away  from  under 
her  elliptical  stern,  that  was  radiant  with 
gilt  configurations,  but  there  was  no 
gracefulness.  The  eye  had  to  seek  the 
Lady  Maud  for  that.  And  a  beautiful 
sight  she  was,  I  make  no  doubt,  for  the 
passengers  aboard  that  great  receding 
steamer  to  watch.  For  so  soon  as  the 
boat  had  gone  clear  of  us,  sail  had  been 
made,  and  such  air  as  there  was  being 
abeam,  every  stitch  of  square  canvas, 
and  the  studding-sails  to  boot,  were 
piled  upon  the  little  vessel,  until  she 
must  have  looked  like  a  big  white  cloud 
upon  the  sea.  Soon  the  tinkling  and 
churning  of  water  alongside  told  us  that 
the  Lady  Maud  was  contributing  some¬ 
thing  to  the  rapidly-increasing  interval 
that  now  separated  the  two  vessels.  In 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  great 
ocean  steamship  was  no  bigger  than  a 
nutshell  upon  the  horizon,  and  when  we 
went  to  lunch  nothing  was  to  be  seen  of 
her  but  a  smudge  of  smoke  hovering 
over  the  spot  where  she  had  vanished. 
— Fraser  s  Magazine, 
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There  is  a  favorite  legend  in  Ger¬ 
many  of  a  certain  luck-flower,  which 
admits  its  fortunate  finder  into  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  a  mountain  or  castle,  where 
untold  riches  invite  his  grasp.  Dazzled 
by  so  much  wealth,  with  which  he  fills 
his  pocket  and  hat,  the  favored  mortal 
leaves  behind  him  the  flower  to  which 
he  owes  his  fortune  ;  and  as  he  leaves 
the  enchanted  ground,  the  words  “  For¬ 
get  not  the  best  of  all  ”  reproach  him 
for  his  ingratitude,  and  the  suddenly 
closing  door  either  descends  on  one  of 
his  heels  and  lames  him  for  life  or  else 
imprisons  him  forever. 

If  Grimm  is  right,  this  is  the  origin 


of  the  word  Forget-me-not,  and  not  the 
last  words  of  the  lover  drowning  in  the 
Danube,  as  he  threw  to  his  lady-love  the 
flower  she  craved  of  him.  "rhe  tradi¬ 
tion  however,  that  the  luck-flower,  or 
key-flower,  was  blue  is  inconsistent  with 
the  fact  that  the  primrose  is  the  Sehlus- 
selblume  (key-flower).  However  this 
may  be,  there  exists  in  Germany  many 
subterranean  passages  under  hill-sides, 
dating  from  heathen  times  and  associated 
with  legends  of  former  treasures  there  ;  * 


*  Panzer,  “  Beitrag  zur  Deuischen  Mytho- 
logie,”  21,  40,  with  plans  of  the  passages  at 
the  end  of  the  volume. 
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and  it  certainly  seems  more  likely  that 
the  flower  was  simply  adapted  to  the 
legend  as  readily  occurring  to  the  story- 
maker's  mind,  than  that  it  really  signifies 
the  lightning  which  opens  the  clouds, 
that  "  primal  wealth  of  the  pastoral 
Arjans,  the  rain  that  refreshes  the 
thirsty  earth,  and  the  sun  that  comes 
after  the  tempest  ”  * * * § 

This  method  of  explaining  in  poeti¬ 
cal  language  every  fanciful  belief  of  past 
times,  by  referring  it  to  some  common 
phenomenon  of  the  skies,  is  happily 
less  common  than  it  was  ;  it  being  ob¬ 
vious  that,  if  the  early  Aryans  really 
thought  of  the  lightning  opening  the 
clouds  as  of  a  flower  opening  a  moun¬ 
tain,  their  minds  must  have  been  so  con¬ 
fused  as  to  make  one  sorry  to  think  of 
them  as  the  progenitors  of  our  race. 
Some  of  the  names  and  some  of  the 
legends  which  belong  to  our  commonest 
flowers  perhaps  go  back  to  an  antiquity 
too  remote  ever  to  furnish  their  ex¬ 
planation  ;  but  by  reference  to  others  of 
them,  as  we  know  them  to  have  been 
made  within  historical  memory  by  Cath¬ 
olic  monks  in  their  gardens,  or  by  poets 
in  country  lanes,  we  may  perhaps  guess 
with  some  correctness  as  to  how  they 
were  formed  in  times  when  the  Indo- 
Germanic  races  lived  in  their  supposed 
common  home. 

In  the  flax-fields  of  Flanders  there 
grows  a  plant  called  the  Roodselken, 
the  red  spots  of  which  on  its  bright 
green  leaves  betoken  the  blood  which 
fell  on  it  from  the  Cross,  and  which 
neither  snow  nor  rain  has  ever  since 
been  able  to  wash  off.f  In  Cheshire 
the  same  account  is  given  of  the  spots 
on  the  Orchis  maculata,  and  in  Palestine 
of  the  colors  of  the  red  anemone,  t  The 
fancy  is  perhaps  more  intelligible  than 
that  which  saw  in  the  passion-flower  of 
Peru  the 'resemblance  of  nails,§  or  that 
which  believes  the  St.  John's-wort  to 
show  red  spots  on  the  day  the  Baptist 
was  beheaded.  The  Crown  of  Thorns 


*  Kelly, "  Curiosities  of  Indo-Germanic  Tra¬ 
dition,"  173. 

t  Thorpe’s  “  Northern  Mythology,”  iii.  268. 

i  “  Flower  Lore,"  14,  an  excellent  work  on 
the  subject,  published  anonymously,  to  which 
the  present  writer  is  much  indebted. 

§  In  Ren6  Rapin’s  “  Hortorum."  Nam  sur- 
gens  (lore  e  medio  capita  alta  tricuspis  Sur- 
sum  tollit  apex,  clavos  imilatus  aduMcos. 


has  given  to  the  holly  (holy-tree)  in  Geiv 
many  the  name  of  Christ-dorn,  while  in 
Italy  it  has  ennobled  the  barberry,  and  in 
France  given  to  the  hawthorn  the  name 
of  the  “  noble  thorn”  {Pepine  noble). 

The  similarity  of  these  legends,  ap¬ 
plied  as  they  are  to  different  flowers, 
illustrates  the  tendency  which  exists  to 
seek  to  give  greater  reality  to  beliefs  by 
leaving  no  part  of  them  unprovided  with 
details,  and  to  resort  for  such  details  to 
the  commonest  objects  of  daily  experi¬ 
ence.  They  also  show  how  the  general 
philosophy  of  a  people  imprints  itself 
on  everything  for  which  they  need  and 
seek  an  explanation.  Many  of  our 
plant-names  to  this  day  are  a  proof  of 
this  mental  tendency.  A  Catholic 
writer  has  complained  that  at  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  “  the  very  names  of  plants 
were  changed  in  order  to  divert  men’s 
minds  from  the  least  recollection  of 
ancient  Christian  piety  *  and  the  Pro¬ 
testant  writer  Jones  of  Nayland,  in  his 
“  Reflections  on  the  Growth  of  Heathen¬ 
ism  among  Modern  Christians”  (1798), 
equally  complains  that  ”  Botany,  which 
in  ancient  times  was  full  of  the  Blessed 

Virgin  Mary . is  now  as  full 

of  the  heathen  Venus.”  f  But  the 
meaning  of  many  of  the  monkish  names 
of  flowers  had  been  lost  before  the  new 
nomenclature  began  ;  neither  is  it  easy 
to  see  how  the  interests  of  piety  were 
subserved  by  calling  the  holyhock  a  holy 
oak,  the  pansy  herb  Trinity,  or  the  daffo¬ 
dil  a  Lent-lily.  No  one  is  morally  bet¬ 
ter  when  he  uses  the  old  name  herb- 
Robert  as  a  synonym  of  the  cranesbill, 
if  he  think  of  St.  Robert,  Abbot  of 
Molesme  in  the  eleventh  century,  and 
founder  of  the  Cistercian  order.  Every 
flower  became  connected  wdth  some 
saint  of  the  Calendar,  either  from  blow¬ 
ing  about  the  time  of  the  saint’s  festival 
or  from  being  connected  with  him  in 
some  long-lost  legend.  It  is  difficult  to 
think  that  such  name-giving  had  any 
distinct  pious  purpose.  The  name  of 
Canterbury-bells  for  the  campanula  was 
given  to  it  in  memory  of  St.  Augustine  ; 
but  something  more  than  mere  com¬ 
memoration  must  have  given  to  the 
common  dead  nettle  the  name  of  the 


*  T.  Foster,  in  “  Prologomena  to  Catholic 
Annual  for  1831." 
f  “  Works,”  iii.  433. 
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red  archangel,  or  to  the  cowslip  that 
of  Our  Lady’s  bunch  of  keys. 

Of  a  similar  nature  to  these  extrava* 
gant  fancies  of  the  monks  is  the  Turkish 
explanation  of  the  geranium  as  a  mallow 
that  was  touched  by  the  garments  of 
Mahomet ;  or  the  Chinese  legend  that 
tea-leaves  are  the  eyelids  of  a  pious  her¬ 
mit,  who,  being  too  frequently  overcome 
by  sleep,  cut  them  off  in  despair  and 
threw  them  from  him. 

Names  of  plants,  even  if  given  only  in 
commemoration  at  first,  obviously  tend 
to  suggest  legends  ;  and  if  there  were  no 
legend  before,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how 
easily  they  might  arise  from  calling  a 
plant  after  St.  Robert  or  St.  Christo¬ 
pher.  Whether  in  any  given  case  the 
name  or  the  legend  came  first  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  impossible  to  say.  But  the  name 
herb- Margaret  for  the  daisy  (the  eye  of 
the  day,  according  to  Chaucer)  illus¬ 
trates  the  tendency  of  a  name  to  attract 
a  legend  to  it.  Chaucer  refers  the  name 
Margaret,  as  applied  to  the  daisy,  to  St. 
Margaret  of  Hungary,  who  was  mar- 
yred  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  while 
another  legend  refers  it  in  the  following 
verses  to  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona,  whose 
penitence  edified  the  world  about  the 
same  period  ; 

There  is  a  double  flowret,  white  and  red. 

That  our  lasses  call  herb  Margaret, 

In  honor  of  Cortona's  penitent. 

Whose  contrite  soul  with  red  remorse  was 
rent ; 

While  on  her  penitence  kind  Heaven  did 
throw 

The  white  of  purity  surpassing  snow  ; 

So  white  and  red  in  this  fair  flower  entwine. 
Which  maids  are  wont  to  scatter  at  her  shrine. 

The  flower,  however,  was  really  so 
called  from  its  supposed  resemblance  to 
a  pearl,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  any 
St.  Margaret.  The  Greek  for  pearl  was 
fiapyapirTK^  which,  passing  into  Latin  as 
Margarita^  remained  in  Italian  the  same 
word,  and  in  French  became  Marguerite^ 
the  same  word  in  either  language  serv¬ 
ing  both  for  the  pearl  and  the  flower. 
Had  the  name  really  come  from  the 
saint  and  not  from  the  pearl,  it  would 
surely  have  been  also  called  after  her  in 
Germany,  instead  of  being  there  the 
GSnseblume,  or  goose-flower,  and  actual¬ 
ly  having  for  one  of  its  synonyms  the 
name  meadow-pearl.* 


The  peculiarities  of  'flowers  in  color, 
form,  or  smell  have  given  birth  to  poet¬ 
ical  fancies  about  them  which  are  more 
remarkable  for  monotony  of  invention 
than  for  beauty  of  feeling.  As  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  flowers  spring  from  tears  if 
they  are  white,  from  blushes  or  from 
blood  if  they  are  red.  Lilies-of-the-val- 
ley  are  in  France  the  Virgin’s  tears  ; 
anemones  in  Bion’s  idyl  are  the  tears  of 
Venus  for  Adonis  ;  and  the  Helenium, 
which,  according  to  Fliny,  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  sprung  from  the  tears  of 
Helen,  was  probably  a  white  flower.  If 
we  may  believe  Catullus,  the  rose  is  red 
from  blushing  for  the  wound  it  inflicted 
on  the  foot  of  Venus  as  she  hastened  to 
help  Adonis.  But  if  Stephen  Herrick  is 
right,  who  of  all  our  old  poets  deals 
more  fancifully  with  flowers,  roses  were 
originally  white,  till,  after  being  worsted 
in  a  dispute  as  to  whether  their  white¬ 
ness  excelled  that  of  Sappho’s  breast, 
they  blushed  and  “  first  came  red.” 
This  is  very  like  Ovid’s  account  of  the 
mulberry-fruit  having  been  originally 
white,  till  it  blushed  forever  after  wit¬ 
nessing  the  tragedy  enacted  beneath  it 
of  the  sad  suicides  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe.  In  German  folk-lore  the  heath 
owes  its  color  to  the  blood  of  the  slain 
heathen,*  apparently  in  recollection  of 
Charlemagne’s  method  of  converting  the 
Saxons,  the  two  words  being  connected 
in  the  same  way  as  are  pagus  and  pagan- 
us ;  for  as  in  Latin  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  villages  far  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  culture  of  the  towns  came  to  be 
called  pagans,  so  in  German  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  uncultivated  fields  where 
the  heath  (or  heide')  grew  came  to  be 
known  as  heathen  (or  heide). 

The  blueness  of  the  violet  is  interpret¬ 
ed  in  a  similar  strain  to  the  foregoing. 
In  one  of  the  poems  of  Herricks  ”  Hes- 
perides,”  violets  are  said  to  be  girls, 
who,  having  defeated  Venus  in  a  dispute 
she  had  with  Cupid  as  to  whether  she  or 
they  excelled  in  sweetness,  were  beaten 
blue  by  the  goddess  in  her  wrath.  But 
according  to  the  Jesuit  Rend  Rapin, 
whose  once  famous  Latin  poem  ”  Hor- 
torum”  contains  so  many  references  to 
the  flower-lore  of  his  time,  the  violet 
was  once  a  nymph,  who,  unable  to  es- 


Perger,  “  Deutsche  Pflanzensagen,"  62. 


*  Warnke,  “  Pflanzen  in  Sitte,”  212. 
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cape  the  love  of  Phcebus,  exclaimed  at 
last  in  despair  : 

”  Formosae  si  non  licet  esse  pudicam. 
Ah  !  pereat  potius  quae  non  fert  forma  pu- 
dorem.” 

Dixit,  et  obscura  infecit  ferrugine  vultum. 

Phoebus  being  a  synonym  for  the  sun, 
it  would  of  course  be  easy  to  interpret 
this  voluntary  transformation  of  a  nymph 
into  a  violet  as  the  daylight  changing 
into  the  purple  twilight  to  escape  the 
sun  that  has  followed  it  all  day.  So 
also  of  the  marsh  marigold,  or  Caltha^ 
which,  according  to  Rapin,  was  once  a 
girl  who,  from  constant  gazing  on  the 
sun  that  she  adored,  attracted  the  color 
which  the  flower  now  wears  : 

Calthaque,  Solis  amans,  Solem  dum  spectat 
amatum, 

Duxit  eum,  quem  fert,  ipso  de  Sole  colorero'. 

Its  modern  Italian  name  is  actually 
iposa  di  sole.  What  is  more  evident  than 
that  the  marigold  really  means  the  moon, 
which  derives  the  light  she  wears  from 
the  sun  that  she  adores  and  follows  ! 

The  sun  also  plays  a  part  in  Rapin’s 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  rose,  which 
is  worth  noticing  for  the  general  resem¬ 
blance  it  bears  to  the  story  of  the  rose 
springing  from  the  ashes  of  a  girl  burned 
alive  at  Bethlehem,  which  Sir  John 
Mandeville  found  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  which  Southey  commemorated 
in  his  poem  on  the  Rose  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  : 

The  stake 

Branches  and  buds,  and  spreading  its  green 
leaves 

Embowers  and  canopies  the  fair  maid. 

Who  there  stands  glorified  ;  and  roses,  then 
First  seen  on  earth  since  Paradise  was  lost. 
Profusely  blossom  round  her,  white  and  red. 
In  all  their  rich  variety  of  hues. 

The  Rose,  in  Rapin’s  verse,  was  once 
Rhodanthe,  a  beautiful  Greek  maiden, 
of  whose  many  suitors  the  principle  were 
Halesus,  Brias,  and  Orcas.  Entering 
the  temple  with  her  father  and  people, 
and  being  still  pursued  by  her  suitors, 
the  excitement  of  the  contest  so  en¬ 
hanced  her  beauty  that  the  people  shout¬ 
ed,  "  Let  Rhodanthe  be  a  goddess,  and 
let  the  image  of  Diana  give  place  to 
her !”  Rhodanthe  being  thereupon 
raised  upon  the  altar,  Pheebus,  Diana’s 
brother,  was  so  incensed  at  the  insult  to 
his  sister,  that  he  turned  his  rays  against 


the  new-made  goddess.  Then  it  soon 
repented  Rhodanthe  of  her  divinity  ;  for 
her  feet  became  fixed  to  the  altar  as 
roots,  and  the  hands  she  stretched  out 
became  branches,  while  the  people  who 
defended  her  became  protecting  thorns, 
and  her  too-ardent  lovers  a  convolvulus, 
a  drone,  and  a  butterfly. 

Rapin’s  poem  is  full  of  similar  trans¬ 
formations.  The  anemone  was  a  nymph 
changed  by  the  jealous  Flora  into  a 
flower  ;  the  peony  (from  Ilatwv,  the  god 
of  medicine)  a  nymph  whose  deep  red  is 
not  the  blush  of  modesty,  but  the  proof 
of  her  flagrant  sin  ;  and  the  daisies  were 
once  nymphs.  The  nasturtium  and  sy- 
tisus  were  in  their  origin  beautiful 
youths  ;  the  tulip  was  a  Dalmatian  vir¬ 
gin  beloved  by  the  good  Vertumnus. 
How  far  these  transformations  were 
Rapin’s  own  Actions,  or  traditions  of  his 
time,  cannot  easily  be  decided.  They 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Ovid,  though  they 
closely  follow  that  poet’s  fancy,  and  re¬ 
mind  us  of  Daphne  being  changed  by 
her  father  Peneus  into  a  laurel,  to  es¬ 
cape  the  attentions  of  Phoebus ;  of 
Clytie,  deserted  by  Phoebus,  following 
him  as  the  sunflower  ;  of  the  sisters  of 
Phaethon,  turning  into  poplars  ;  of  Cy- 
parissus,  grieved  for  the  stag  he  killed, 
and  wishing  for  death,  being  changed 
by  Apollo  into  a  cypress  ;  of  the  Apu¬ 
lian  shepherd  becoming  an  oleaster ; 
or  of  the  origin  of  the  narcissus  and 
hyacinth  from  beautiful  youths  of  the 
same  name  ;  with  all  which  metamor¬ 
phoses  we  may  compare  Herrick’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  origin  of  the  heart’s-ease  as 
having  been  formerly 

Frolic  virgins,  ever  loving, 

Being  here  their  ends  denied. 

Ran  for  sweethearts  mad  and  died. 

Love,  in  pity  of  their  tears. 

And  their  loss  in  blooming  years 
For  their  restless  here-spent  lives. 

Gave  them  heart’s-ease  turned  to  flowers. 

So  similar  in  conception  to  these  sto¬ 
ries  of  Rapin  or  Ovid  is  the  story  told  in 
Malacca,  of  a  flower  growing  there,  that 
it  is  worth  quoting  it  as  it  is  given  by 
Argensola  in  his  “  History  of  the  Con¬ 
quest  of  the  Molucca  Islands.”  The 
tree  has  the  peculiarity  of  flowering  at 
night  and  drooping  in  the  day-time,  so 
that  the  Portuguese  gave  it  the  name  of 
the  “  sad  tree,”  like  the  appellation 
given  by  Linnaeus  to  night-flowering 
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plants  {^flares  fristes).  “  The  idolaters 
pretend,  or  believe  to,”  says  the  writer, 

”  that  in  older  days  a  person  of  singular 
beauty,  daughter  of  the  Satrap  Parizat- 
ico,  fell  in  love  with  the  Sun,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  at  first  responded  to  her  affection 
and  become  engaged  to  her,  changed  his 
mind  and  gave  his  love  to  another  ;  that 
the  first  lover,  seeing  herself  despised, 
could  not  bear  it,  and  killed  herself.  In 
those  countries  it  is  still  the  custom  to 
bum  the  dead  body,  and  they  say  that 
hers  was  burned,  and  that  from  her 
ashes  sprang  this  tree,  the  flowers  of 
which  still  retain  the  memory  of  her 
grief,  and  so  abhor  the  sun  that  they 
cannot  bear  its  light.  This  plant  is 
called  in  some  places  Parizatico,  from  the 
name  of  the  father  of  this  metamor¬ 
phosed  Indian  girl.”  * 

This  story  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
extreme  crudity  of  thought  out  of  which 
such  legends  seem  to  rise — a  state  of 
thought  in  which  there  is  nothing  ab¬ 
surd  in  the  sun  actually  loving  and 
pledging  his  troth  to  a  human  maiden, 
and  in  which  the  story  so  appeals  to 
men’s  sense  of  the  probable  that  they 
actually  trouble  to  remember  the  name 
of  the  girl’s  father,  in  order  to  apply  it 
to  the  flower.  Plants  are  mentioned  by 
De  Gubernatis  whose  Sanskrit  name  also 
means  the  ”  sun-lover,”  or  the  ”  sun- 
beloved.”  f  He  also  mentions  one 
called  “  moon-beloved.’’  Such  names, 
or  such  flower  traditions  as  those  pre¬ 
served  by  Ovid  or  Rapin,  have  less  to 
do  with  solar  myths  than  with  the  com¬ 
mon  notion  of  primitive  or  savage  phi¬ 
losophy  that  there  is  nothing  inconceiva¬ 
ble  in  the  heavenly  bodies  possessing 
human  attributes.  They  arise  from  no 
forgotten  metaphors,  but  from  a  belief, 
once  real  and  vivid,  that  everything  in 
nature  is  inter-convertible  ;  and  they  go 
back  to  a  time  when  the  changes  of 
men,  animals,  plants,  and  stars  into  one 
another  expressed  not  merely  poetical 
metamorphoses,  but  the  common  possi¬ 
bilities  of  nature  :  as  in  the  Bushmen 
myth  of  the  bits  of  red  root,  thrown  up 
in  the  air  by  an  angry  girl,  become  stars 
or  in  the  Kasias’  explanation  of  the 
stars  as  men  from  whom,  after  they  had 


*  Argensola,  “Hist,  de  la  ConquSte  des 
lies  Moluques,”  i.  85-6. 
f  “  Mythologie  des  Plantes,”  28q. 


climbed  to  the  skies,  the  tree  they  had 
climbed  by  was  cut  down.  Even  Ovid 
seems  really  to  have  believed  that  Phile¬ 
mon  and  Baucis,  the  poor  cottage  couple 
who,  unaware,  entertained  Jupiter  and 
Mercury  in  the  guise  of  men,  were  really 
changed  into  a  shrub  and  lime-tree  that 
stood  before  a  temple  ;  for  he  says  : 

Hacc  mihi  non  vani  (neque  erat  cur  lallere 
vellent) 

Narravere  senes. 

Fantaftic  as  are  most  of  the  foregoing 
legends,  or  the  comparisons  out  of  which 
they  arose,  it  would  be  unfair  to  the 
reader  to  pass  ovft-  the  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  fancy  of  this  kind  that  has  perhaps 
ever  crossed  the  brain  of  a  poet,  and  is 
to  be  found  in  Hurdis’  poem  called 
”  The  Village  Curate,”  published  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  Everybody 
knows  the  difference  between  the  dande¬ 
lion  in  all  the  glory  of  its  full  blossom 
and  the  same  flower  in  the  gravity  of  its 
decay  ;  but  it  was  reserved  to  Hurdis, 
in  the  following  lines,  to  see  in  these  two 
stages  of  the  dandelion  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  grave  divine  and  the  flashy 
undergraduate  of  earlier  years  : 

Dandelion  this, 

A  college  youth,  that  flashes  for  a  day 
All  gold  :  anon  he  doffs  his  gaudy  suit. 
Touched  by  the  magic  hand  of  some  grave 
bishop. 

And  all  at  once  becomes  a  reverend  divine — 
how  sleek  ! 

****** 

But  let  me  tell  you,  in  the  pompous  globe 
Which  rounds  the  dandelion’s  head,  iscouched 
Divinity  most  rare.* 

In  the  same  way,  then,  that  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  flowers  and  shrubs  have  been 
connected  with  transformations  of  men, 
or  with  the  chief  personages  of  Christian 
theology,  we  may  assume  that  they  were 
connected  with  the  gods  of  the  Hindu, 
Greek,  or  Norse  Pantheon,  and  that 
they  are  sometimes  called  after  Indra  or 
Zeus,  Jupiter  or  Thunar,  not  on  account 
of  any  remote  symbolical  relation  to 
those  deities,  but  because  there  existed 
nothing  so  lowly  on  earth  as  not  to  be 
worthy  of  playing  a  part  in  their  his¬ 
tory.  The  connection  of  those  powers 
with  the  humble  plants  of  earth  is  a 
great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  that  popular 
mode  of  explanation  which  refers  every 


•  “  The  Village  Curate,”  36. 
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legend  of  Zeus  or  Jupiter  to  some  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  skies,  or  some  common  epi¬ 
sode  in  the  history  of  a  day. 

In  a  learned  German  work,  in  which 
the  resemblance  between  the  Hindu 
storm-god  Indra  and  the  god  Thor  of 
Thunar,  of  Norse  mythology,  is  worked 
out  in  great  detail,  the  naming  of  many 
Indian  plants  after  Indra  is  shown  to 
have  its  parallel  in  Germany  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  plants  called  after  Thunar,  or 
rather  after  its  synonym  Donner,  “  the 
Thunder,”  *  The  naming  of  plants  after 
Indra  is  quite  in  accordance  with  nam¬ 
ing  them  after  Our  Lady,  or  the  saints 
of  the  Calendar  ;  but  the  naming  of 
such  plants  as  the  Johanniskraut  or  Se~ 
dum  TeUphium  after  the  thunder,  as  in 
the  words  Donnerkraut,  Donnerbart, 
etc.,  admits  of  an  easier  explanation 
than  a  fanciful  relation  to  Thor.  Pliny 
mentions  the  vibro,  which  he  calls  herba 
Britannica,  as  a  plant  which,  if  picked 
before  the  first  thunder  was  heard,  was 
supposed  to  be  a  safeguard  against  light¬ 
ning.  To  this  day,  in  the  Tyrol,  the 
Alpine  rose  is  placed  in  the  roofs  of 
houses  to  ensure  them  from  lightning,! 
and  the  Dcnnerkraut  (the  English  or¬ 
pine,  or  live-long)  may  be  seen  in  the 
houses  of  Westphalia  as  a  preservative 
from  thunder. In  England  the  same 
function  was  subserved  in  the  same  way 
by  the  houseleek,  or  stonecrop  ;  while 
in  the  Netherlands  St.  John’s-wort, 
gathered  before  sunrise,  effects  the  same 
purpose.  For  what  reason  the  old 
Aryan  medicine-men,  or  their  successors 
in  Europe,  attributed  storm-proof  vir¬ 
tues  to  this  plant  or  to  that  speculation 
will  perhaps  never  discover,  nor  need 
perhaps  trouble  to  inquire. 

The  necessity  of  gathering  certain 
plants  before  sunrise,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  St.  John’s-wort,  or  in  the  gathering 
of  May-day  garlands,  seems  to  go  back 
at  least  as  far  as  the  days  of  Pliny,  who 
mentions  that  some  flowers,  as  the  lily- 
of-the-valley,  had  to  be  gathered  in 
secrecy,  and  therefore  before  daybreak, 
to  ensure  their  efficacy.  It  is  perhaps 
no  loss  that  the  purpose  for  which  the 
wizard-world  employed  these  flowers 

*  Mannhardt,  “  Germanische  Mythen,”  136- 

8. 

f  Zingerle,  “  Sitten,  etc.,  des  Tirolen- 
Volkcs,”  100, 

X  Kuhn,  “  Sagen  aus  Westfalien,”  ii.  90. 


have  passed  into  oblivion  ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  without  some  such  knowl¬ 
edge  the  explanation  of  the  names  or 
superstitions  attached  to  many  of  our 
plants  must  remain  impossible.  Pop¬ 
pies  are  said  to  have  once  been  offered 
to  the  dead  to  appease  their  manes, 
which  may  account  for  their  surviving 
as  a  funeral  flower,  in  spite  of  their 
brightness  of  color.  The  use  of  the 
vervain,  or  holy-herb,  in  the  Tyrol 
worn  in  the  shoe  to  keep  off  fatigue, 
may  point  to  the  origin  of  our  own 
word  speedwell ;  and  there  are  other 
English  names  of  plants  which  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  explanation  by  a  studied  com¬ 
parison  with  their  names  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  or  in  earlier  times. 

Some  of  the  names  of  flowers  are  sim¬ 
ple  enough,  being  suggested  by  some 
obvious  characteristic,  or  by  some  com¬ 
parison  to  something  rather  like  it. 
The  sage,  or  Salvia  verbenaca,  owes  its 
synonym  “clary”  to  its  old  use  as  an 
eye  remedy,  or  clear-eye  ;  and  the  com¬ 
parison  of  the  Adonis  autumnalis  (which 
in  most  languages  in  Europe  still  retains 
in  its  name  its  old  connection  with  the 
blood  of  the  slain  Adonis,  and  in  popu¬ 
lar  German  is  still  Blutstrdpfchen)  *  to 
the  eye  of  a  pheasant  leaves  no  mystery 
about  its  name.  But  sometimes  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  names,  founded  on  the 
principle  of  comparison,  seems  some¬ 
what  absurd.  Of  course  we  all  know 
that  we  call  the  dandelion  from  the 
French  dent  de  lion,  and  we  are  asked  to 
see  in  the  plant’s  indented  leaf  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  tooth  of  a  lion,  little  as 
we  can  explain  how  the  French  became 
so  conversant  with  lions  as  to  compare 
their  teeth  with  the  leaf  of  a  dandelion. 
Is  it  not  more  likely  that  this  plant  de¬ 
rived  its  name  from  its  supposed  effi¬ 
ciency,  in  some  country  or  lime,  as  a 
protection  to  a  man  from  a  lion’s  tooth, 
just  as  in  Lower  Bavaria,  at  this  day,  a 
certain  plant  carried  on  the  person  is 
thought  to  be  a  safeguard  against  a 
dog’s  bite  ?  f  Or  take  the  honeysuckle, 
which  in  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish, 
and  in  the  English  of  Spenser  and 
Shakespeare,  is  the  caprifole^  or  goat- 
leaf.  Are  we  seriously  to  believe,  what 
all  the  botanical  books  gravely  tell  us, 

*  Dierbach,  “  Flora  Mythologica,"  153. 

f  Panzer,  **  Deutsche  Mythologie,”  249. 
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that  it  was  so  called  because  it  seemed 
to  climb  rocks  like  a  goat,  when  a  hun- 
dred  other  climbing  plants  might  as 
readily  suggest  that  animal’s  activity  ? 
May  it  not  be  that  the  goat,  which  is 
fond  of  the  leaves  of  shrubs,  shows  a 
particular  partiality  to  those  of  the 
honeysuckle  ?  The  zoologist  here  might 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  botanist. 

Any  flower-name,  the  meaning  of 
which  at  any  period  of  its  existence  be¬ 
came  obscure  or  passed  out  of  memory, 
would  naturally  invite  reflection  and  ex¬ 
cite  ingenuity  ;  and  in  this  way  doubt¬ 
less  many  of  the  legends  relating  to  them 
arose,  the  interpretation  being  either 
rationalistic,  as  in  the  case  of  a  dande¬ 
lion  or  goat-leaf,  or  poetical,  as  in  Her¬ 
rick’s  derivation  of  heart’s  ease,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  mind  brought  to 
bear  on  it.  The  application  of  differ¬ 
ent  stories  to  the  same  flower  is  conse¬ 
quently  almost  inevitable,  and  the  cause 
of  some  confusion  in  floral  mythology. 
Thus  the  Greek  letters  al  al,  supposed 
to  be  discernible  in  the  hyacinth,*  were 
interpreted  in  Ovid  either  as  the  wail  of 
Apollo  for  Hyacinthus,  or  as  the  first 
letters  in  the  name  of  Ajax,  with  whom 
also  the  flower  was  connected.  So  with 
the  forget-me-not,  for  which,  besides  the 
two  derivations  already  mentioned,  or 
the  derivation  which  explains  it  as  a 
souvenir  given  by  Henry  of  Lancaster 
when  in  exile  to  the  Duchess  of  Bre¬ 
tagne,  there  is  yet  a  fourth  interpretation 
which,  as  it  is  less  generally  known, 
may  be  worth  repeating.  According  to 
this  version,  Adam,  as  he  named  the 
plants  in  Paradise,  bade  them  all  re¬ 
member  what  he  called  them.  One  lit¬ 
tle  flower,  ashamed  of  not  having  heed¬ 
ed  its  name,  asked  the  father  of  men, 
“  By  what  name  dost  thou  call  me  ?” 
“  Forget-me-not,”  was  the  reply  ;  and 
ever  since  that  humble  flower  has 
drooped  its  head  in  shame  and  igno¬ 
miny. 

Such  a  profusion  of  explanations 
throws  discredit  upon  each  one  of 
them  ;  and  we  shall  perhaps  be  quite  as 
correct  if  we  imagine  the  forget-me-not 
to  have  once  been  a  flower  most  impor¬ 
tant  in  some  medicine-man’s  prescrip- 

*  The  Gladiolus  bysantinus  it  said  to  have 
most  claims  to  represent  the  classical  hya¬ 
cinth.  Dierbach,  “  Flora  Mythologica,’*^i37. 


tions,  and  on  that  account  never  to  be 
forgotten  in  the  search  for  more  impos¬ 
ing  magic-flowers.  So,  perhaps,  also 
with  the  pansy  ^penskt)  which  in  Dutch 
is  also  called  forget-me-not. 

From  the  magical  use  of  flowers  in 
the  hands  of  the  primitive  medicine-men 
to  the  scientific  knowledge  and  use  of 
them  in  modern  botany  or  pharmaceu¬ 
tics,  the  general  progress  is  clearer  than 
of  course  are  the  successive  steps.  The 
veriest  savages  have  been  often  found  to 
possess  a  knowledge  of  plants  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  their  development  in  other  re¬ 
spects  ;  and  this  knowledge  must  have 
arisen  from  the  greater  attention  which 
flowers  naturally  attracted  from  their 
sorcerers  than  any  of  the  less  common 
products  of  nature.  For  their  clients 
who  might  wish  to  be  cured  of  any  sick¬ 
ness,  to  gain  another’s  love  or  avert  it 
from  a  rival,  to  keep  off  evil  spirits  from 
their  dwellings,  herbs  would  naturally 
suggest  themselves  as  the  readiest  kind 
of  cure  or  charm  to  all  who  aspired  to 
enjoy  the  prestige  and  practice  of  a 
sorcerer. 

In  this  way  some  positive  knowledge 
would  be  gradually  collected,  similar 
to  that  which  abounds  in  the  old  herbals 
of  Turner  or  Gerard,  and  which  causes 
one  to  wonder  that,  if  ^plants  possessed 
half  the  virtues  therein  ascribed  to  them 
any  such  thing  as  illness  should  be  left 
in  the  world. 

While  in  this  manner  some  knowledge 
would  be  gained  of  what  herbs  could 
really  effect  for  the  human  body,  the  be¬ 
lief  of  the  efficacy  of  some  of  them 
against  thunder  or  witchcraft  would  not 
be  lessened  ;  and  thus  it  would  come  to 
pass  that  floral  magic  would  long  sur¬ 
vive  the  transition  of  botany  into  a  real 
science,  bearing  indeed  to  the  latter, 
both  in  its  origin  and  history,  very  much 
the  same  relation  that  astrology  t^ars  to 
astronomy.  Floral  magic  dies  hard. 
In  the  Tyrol  they  can  still  point  out  by 
name  the  flowers  which  are  good  against 
witchcraft  or  curses,  against  lightning, 
or  against  fatigue,*  and  in  Wales  it  is 
still  lucky  to  have  a  house  covered  with 
stonecrop  to  keep  off  disease,!  as  it  is 
also  in  Germany  and  Scandinavia  to 

*  Zingerle,  “  Sitten,  etc.,  Tirolen  Volkes  ” 
lOO-III. 

f  Dyer,  “  English  Folklore,"  12. 
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keep  off  the  Uuhlning.*  Albertus  Mag¬ 
nus  mentions  plants  that  were  effica¬ 
cious  to  restore  peace  between  combat¬ 
ants  or  harmony  between  husband  and 
wife  ;  and  there  is  still  a  plant  used  for 
matrimonial  divination  in  Italy  called 
Concordia,  as  well  as  one  with  contrary 
attributes,  Discordia.\  The  old  name 
for  the  hypericum,  or  St.  John’s-wort, 
was  Fuga  deemonum,  dispeller  of  de¬ 
mons,^  and  in  Russia  a  plant  called  the 
devil-chaser  is  still  shaken  against  the 
arch-fiend  if  become  to  trouble  the  grief 
of  a  mourner.^  In  the  same  country 
there  is  a  plant  that  is  useful  to  destroy 
calumnies  spread  abroad  for  the  hin¬ 
drance  of  marriages.  | 

If,  then,  certain  flowers  have  retained 
even  to  this  day  such  belief  in  their 
magical  efficacy,  we  may  imagine  with 
what  feelings  they  were  regarded  when 
they  first  gained  their  reputation  for  mag¬ 
ical  properties,  and  when  no  science  in¬ 
terposed  to  correct  the  delusion.  We 
may  fancy  how  the  most  famous  flowers 
would  commend  themselves  to  the  minds 
of  the  first  human  beings  who  felt  the 
need  of  explaining  some  of  the  things  that 
puzzled  them  in  nature.  Already  used 
for  so  many  mysterious  purposes  in  hu¬ 
man  life,  they  would  naturally  occur  as 
the  best  key  to  many  of  the  mysteries 
which  occurred  beyond  it.  If  Goethe 
called  the  flowers  the  stars  of  earth,  the 
earlier  process  would  have  been  to  re¬ 
gard  the  stars  literally  as  flowers,  as  they 
were  regarded  together  with  the  sun  and 
moon,  in  the  Indian  cosmogonies  ; 
and  thus  we  may  understand  how  in 
German  mythology  admission  to  the 
skies  was  also  an  entrance  to  a  paradise 
of  flowers  ;  and  allusions  to  the  garden 
of  the  sun  become  more  intelligible. 
We  see  how  flowers  would  naturally  mix 
themselves  with  stories  of  the  gods,  such 
as  Zeus,  Hercules,  Indra,  or  Isiris,  when 
we  consider  how  they  have  mixed  them¬ 
selves  with  legends  of  the  Virgin,  or  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  As  in  the  Vedas  one 
plant  is  called  Indra’s  drink,  another 


*  “  De  Gubernatis,”  195. 

Ibid.,  99. 

Bauhinus,  “  De  plantis  a  divis  sanctisve 
nomen  habentibus,”  35. 

$  “  De  Gubernatis,”  109,  no. 

\l^d.,  87. 

1  Ibid.,  145.  “  Le  soleil  et  la  lune,  les 

etoiles  sont  des  fieurs  du  jardin  celeste.” 


his  food,  so  the  caroub-bean  is  St. 
John’s  bread,  gooseberries  are  his  grapes, 
and  the  wormwood  his  girdle.  As  four 
distinct  plants  lay  claim  to  the  title  of 
Our  Lady’s  tears  (to  say  nothing  of 
those  which  are  her  smock,  her  mantle, 
or  her  tresses),  so  in  Roman  times 
numerous  plants  took  their  names  from 
Hercules.  We  gain  insight  into  the 
origin  of  Aryan  mythology  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  it  was  with  the  help  of  a 
herb  that  Indra  fought  with  demons  ; 
and  that  in  the  Vedic  hymns  plants  are 
invoked  to  destroy  evil,  to  avert  curses, 
or  to  act  as  love-philters.  The  soma 
plant,  by  which  Indra  conquers  Vritra, 
or  puts  to  flight  demons,  does  for  him 
exactly  what  the  St.  John’s-wort  or 
Fuga  dtemonum  did  for  Europeans  a  few 
centuries  ago.  The  moly,  by  whiph  the 
god  Hermes  enables  Ulysses  to  conquer 
the  charms  of  Circe,  does  for  him  what 
any  T yrolese  sorcerer  could  do  now  for 
a  man  with  a  sprig  of  juniper.  And  the 
lotus  or  nepenthe,  which  confers  forget¬ 
fulness,  give  what  any  old  herb^ist 
could  have  readily  supplied  from  his 
herbarium. 

The  great  extent  therefore  to  which 
plants  are  mixed  up  with  the  gods  of 
old  mythology,  doing  for  them  exactly 
what  they  would  do  for  sorcerers  on 
earth,  shows  under  how  human  an  as¬ 
pect  those  deities  were  originally  regard¬ 
ed,  and  how  much  more  nearly  related 
they  were  with  this  world  than  with  the 
phenomena  of  the  storms  and  sunshine. 

This,  however,  is  heresy  ;  and  the 
names  and  legends  of  plants  have  also 
another  interpretation,  which  traces 
their  place  in  mythology,  not  to  their 
great  use  in  sorcery,  but  to  their  sym¬ 
bolical  application  to  the  phenomena  of 
the  solar  system.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
pass  unnoticed  the  wealth  of  explanation 
which  this  other  theory  affords  ;  for 
which  let  us  refer  to  De  Gubernatis’ 
book  on  “  La  Mythologie  des  Plantes,” 
from  which  so  many  facts  of  interest 
have  already  been  taken. 

To  begin,  then,  with  that  large  class 
of  plants  which  in  India  or  Europe  take 
their  name  from  different  parts  of  the 
lion.  “  The  lion,”  says  De  Gubernatis 
”  represents  the  sun  ;  the  plants  which 
owe  their  name  to  him  are  essentially 
solar.  Such  is  visibly  the  character  of 
the  Ldwenzahn,  or  Dent  de  Lion.” 
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(Yet  we  are  not  told  how  Indian  plants 
called  after  the  elephant  are  related  to 
the  sun).  The  humble  stonecrop  or 
sempervivum  (aizoon),  once  called  by  the 
Romans  occhio  di  Dio,  and  still  in 
French  retaining  its  i\jime  of  Jupiter’s 
beard,  or  Joubarbe,  must  refer  either  to 
the  sun  or  moon  as  the  “  everlasting” 
of  the  heaven.  The  grass-destroying 
demon  of  German  folk-lore,  called  the 
grass-wolf,  is  the  dog  Sirius,  the  sun  at 
the  end  of  July  that  destroys  the  vegeta¬ 
tion,  seemingly  because  in  Sanskrit  the 
word  ”  vrika”  meant  both  dog  and  sun. 

Next  to  the  sun  the  moon  is  most 
strongly  represented  in  the  plant  world. 
The  herb  which  opens  or  discloses  treas¬ 
ures  is  evidently  the  moon,  the  herb  par 
excellence,  the  queen  of  herbs,  which 
discovers  the  hiding-places  of  robl>ers. 
The  molu-plant  that  frees  Ulysses  from 
Circe  is  the  lunar  herb,  or  the  moon 
which  enables  the  sun  to  continue  its 
course.  The  plant  mentioned  by  ./Filian 
as  a  cure  for  the  eyes,  like  our  clary,  can 
be  explained  mythologically  as  the  moon 
or  dawn  chasing  the  darkness  which 
blinds  us  all.  The  selenite  (from  aeX^vrf, 
the  moon),  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  as 
used  by  shepherds  to  keep  their  feet  safe 
from  snake-bites,  is  connected  with  the 


moon  that  slays  the  serpents  or  monsters 
of  the  sky.  The  aglaophotis,  spoken  of 
by  Pliny  as  also  called  marmorites  from 
its  resemblance  to  Persian  marble,  refers 
to  that  luminous  plant  of  the  East,  the 
dawn,  or  the  white.  .And,  lastly,  the 
flower  of  the  fern,  by  aid  of  which,  in 
Russian  legend,  the  shepherd  finds  his 
hidden  cattle,  and  is  also  shown  where 
treasure  lies,  is  either  the  thunderbolt  or 
the  sun  itself,  which  with  its  light  tears 
open  the  darksome  caverns  of  the  cloud. 

Enough  illustrations  have  perhaps 
been  given  to  enable  the  reader  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  value  of  the  solar  method  of 
interpreting  plant-legends.  It  may  oc¬ 
cur  to  him  that  in  the  above  cases  the 
imagination  of  science  has  let  itself  go 
too  far  ;  and  has  resorted  for  an  expla¬ 
nation,  when  quite  a  simple  one  was  at 
hand,  to  a  theory  of  the  human  mind 
which  has  nothing  analogous  to  it  in  the 
mental  condition  of  any  known  race  of 
men,  and  can  only  be  adapted  to  facts 
by  a  most  painful  distortion  of  the  most 
obvious  meaning  of  the  stories  them¬ 
selves.  Should  he  think  so,  let  him 
weigh  the  merits  of  the  other  theory, 
which  makes  less  of  the  sun  and  more 
of  the  sorcerer  and  magician.— 
Magazine. 
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It  is  singular  that  the  theory  which — 
of  all  those  advanced  since  Newton 
established  the  law  of  gravitation — has 
given  to  thoughtful  minds  the  grandest 
conceptions  of  Nature  and  the  laws  of 
Nature,  should  have  been — of  all  theo¬ 
ries  perhaps  ever  suggested  by  man — the 
most  thoroughly  misunderstood.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  who  recog¬ 
nize  the  real  significance  of  the  theory 
of  natural  development,  who  know  that 
its  influence  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
biological  evolution,  but  has  been  felt  in 
the  far  wider — the  infinitely  wide — field 
of  cosmical  evolution,  have  been  pained 
by  the  thought  that  with  the  widening  of 
the  domain  of  development,  the  belief 
in  a  power  working  in  and  through  all 
things  seems  to  be  set  on  one  side  in  the 
name  of  universal  evolution.  It  is  this 


thought — this  fear  it  may  be  called  per¬ 
haps — which  I  propose  to  consider  here. 
I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  those  who 
are  perplexed  by  such  doubts  overlook 
the  parallelism  which  exists  between 
three  lines  along  which  men's  thoughts 
have  been  carried  an  ever-increasing  dis¬ 
tance,  until  it  has  become  obvious  that 
two  of  them  at  least  must  be  infinite — 
that  the  fear  expressed  by  those  who  see 
with  anxiety  the  progress  of  evolution¬ 
ary  doctrine  implies  a  hope  that  one  of 
these  lines  may  be  finite  while  the 
others  are  essentially  infinite  and  are  ac¬ 
cepted  as  such  without  fear  or  trouble. 

It  was  a  new  thought  in  the  time  of 
Copernicus,  that  men  hitherto  under¬ 
rated  the  extent  of  the  universe,  and  had 
overrated  the  importance  of  our  earth. 
The  globe  which  had  seemed  the  one 
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fixed  orb  for  whose  benefit  the  heavenly 
bodies  had  all  been  made,  was  found  to 
be  but  one  member  of  a  family  of  orbs 
circling  round  a  globe  much  larger  than 
any  of  them.  Thus  the  earth  lost  at 
once  her  central  position,  her  quality  as 
the  world  (the  sole  abode  of  life),  her 
fixity,  her  importance  in  respect  of  the 
supposed  superiority  of  her  dimensions. 
When  Newton  had  finally  established 
the  Copernican  theory  *  the  relative  in¬ 
significance  of  the  earth  was  demon¬ 
strated.  The  teachings  of  the  telescope 
showed  in  turn  the  insignificance  of  the 
solar  system.  With  every  increase  of 
light-gathering  power  the  universe  of 
stars  grew  larger  and  larger,  even  when 
as  yet  no  scale  had  been  obtained  where¬ 
by  to  determine  the  distance  separating 
star  from  star.  With  every  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  defining  qualities  and  the 
measuring  power  of  telescopes,  the  uni¬ 
verse  of  stars  grew  larger  and  larger,  in¬ 
dependently  of  mere  increase  in  number 
of  stars  ;  for  though  for  a  long  time  no 
measurement  of  star  distances  could  be 
effected,  each  failure  with  improved 
means  to  measure  the  distances  of  even 
the  nearest  stars  showed  that  the  scale 
of  the  stellar  universe  was  larger  than 
had  before  been  imagined. 

Larger  and  larger  grew  the  universe, 
then,  as  men  turned  more  and  more 
powerful,  more  and  more  exact  instru¬ 
ments  to  the  survey  of  the  heavens. 
When  at  length  the  distance  of  the  near¬ 
est  star  was  measured,  and  found  to  be 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  millions  of 
miles  (more  than  three  years’  light  jour¬ 
ney,  though  in  each  second  light  travels 
a  distance  exceeding  nearly  eight  times 
the  entire  circuit  of  the  earth),  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stars  was  already  known  to  exceed 
twenty  millions.  But  more  powerful 
telescopes  have  been  made  since.  With 
every  increase  of  telescopic  power  more 
stars  come  into  view.  With  such  a  tele¬ 
scope  as  the  great  reflector  of  Parsons- 


*  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  that  theory 
could  not  be  regarded  as  demonstrated  until 
the  law  of  attraction  had  been  established. 
This  law  carries  with  it  the  disproof  of  the 
cycles  and  epicycles  of  the  Ptolemaic  system, 
because  under  the  law  of  gravity  bodies  can* 
not  move  in  such  curves.  Before  the  law  was 
established,  it  was  more  probable  that  the 
planets  all  moved  in  simple  curves,  but  not 
certain. 
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town,  at  least  a  hundred  millions  of  stars 
could  be  seen  if  every  part  of  the  stellar 
sphere  could  be  scrutinized  with  that 
mighty  telescopic  eye. 

But  what,  after  all,  is  this  ?  Now 
that  we  know  how  minute  a  creature 
man  is,  how  insignificant  his  largest 
works  compared  with  the  globe  on  which 
he  lives,  how  this  globe  is  but  a  point  in 
the  solar  system,  the  solar  system  lost 
among  countless  millions  of  other  suns 
with  their  attendant  planets,  how  pre¬ 
posterous  appears  the  thought  that  any 
instrument  man  can  fashion  can  pene¬ 
trate  the  real  profundities  of  the  uni¬ 
verse  !  Seeing,  as  we  do  now,  how  ut¬ 
terly  men’s  ideas  of  what  the  stars  are 
fell  short  of  the  truth,  and  how  more 
inadequate  still  were  their  conceptions 
of  the  real  number  of  the  stars  when 
they  trusted  only  to  the  natural  eye,  we 
should  very  ill  have  learned  the  lesson 
their  errors  teach  us,  if  we  in  turn  fell 
into  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the 
telescopic  eye  can  reveal  more  to  us  than 
the  merest  comer  of  the  universe.  Even 
of  the  universe  of  stars — that  is  of  the 
system  of  suns  whereof  our  sun  is  a 
member — this  may  be  said.  But  how 
unlikely,  how  incredible,  indeed,  is  it, 
that  there  is  but  one  system  of  suns, 
but  one  galaxy  ?  The  star  clouds  may 
not  be  outlying  galaxies,  as  the  Herschels 
supposed.  It  seems  clear  that  they  are 
but  parts  of  our  own  galaxy,  whose 
grandeur  and  complexity  are  far  greater 
than  had  been  supposed.  But  who  can 
doubt  that  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own 
galaxy,  beyond  spaces  bearing  probably 
something  like  the  same  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  galaxy  that  the  interplan¬ 
etary  spaces  bear  to  the  size  of  our  earth, 
come  other  galaxies,  some  like,  some 
unlike,  our  own,  some  as  large,  some 
smaller,  but  many  doubtless  far  larger 
than  the  glorious  system  of  suns  which 
appears  infinite  to  our  conceptions  ? 
“  As  thus  we  tilt” — in  imagination — 
"  over  an  abysmal  world,  a  mighty  cry 
arises  that  systems  more  mysterious, 
worlds  more  billowy — other  heights, 
other  depths  are  coming,  are  nearing, 
are  at  hand.”  Who  can  wonder  if  from 
these  awful  depths  men  have  turned  in 
weariness  of  soul,  nay  almost  in  affright, 
as  when  the  Alpine  traveller,  peering 
over  some  fog-enshrouded  precipice, 
sees  down,  as  the  mist  rolls  past,  to 
17 
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deeper  and  dee[>er  abysses,  until  he  is 
compelled  to  turn  from  the  contempla* 
tion  of  the  ever-growing  depth  !  It  is 
not  simply  the  vast  in  which  men  have 
learned  to  believe,  not  mere  immensity, 
but  the  mystery  of  absolute  infinity.  On 
all  sides  our  island  home  is  surrounded 
by  a  shoreless  sea  of  space.  So  great 
has  been  the  oppression  of  this  mystery 
of  infinity  that  men  like  Helmholtz, 
Clifford,  and  others,  have  attempted,  by 
rejecting  the  elementary  conceptions  of 
space,  to  show  that  there  may  be  limits 
to  space — not  merely  limits  to  occupied 
space,  but  limits  to  space  itself— as 
though  by  closing  his  eyes  the  traveller, 
oppressed  by  the  vastness  of  the  plain 
surface  over  which  he  voyaged,  should 
endeavor  to  convince  his  mind  that 
the  end  of  his  journey  was  close  by 
him. 

“  Practically  infinite,”  as  Huxley  has 
expressed  it,  or  absolutely  infinite,  space 
is  (to  all  intents  and  purposes)  infinite 
for  us.  But  space  and  time  are  too  inti¬ 
mately  associated  for  us  to  imagine  that 
space  can  be  infinite  and  time  finite ; 
or  that  if  occupied  space  grows  even 
under  our  survey  until  we  recognize  that 
it  is  as  infinite  as  space  itself,  time' oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  occurrence  of  events  (of 
whatever  sort)  can  be  otherwise  than 
infinite  too. 

If  we  could  reasonably  doubt  this  we 
should  yet  find  evidence  as  clear  in  this 
direction  as  with  reference  to  space  it¬ 
self,  though  not  so  obvious  to  the  senses. 
Every  one  can  understand  the  evidence 
of  vast  size  presented  by  the  universe  as 
science  is  able  to  survey  it  ;  and  every 
one  can  see  how  the  constant  growth  of 
the  known  universe  points  to  the  real 
universe  as  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
infinite.  But  not  every  one  can  under¬ 
stand  the  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  universe,  or  the  certain  promise 
which  its  features  afford,  of  a  duration 
in  the  future  which  must  be — like  the 
duration  of  the  universe  in  the  past — 
practically  infinite.  But  even  to  those 
who  cannot  see  the  force  of  the  evidence 
on  these  points,  it  is  obvious  so  soon  as 
the  idea  has  once  been  presented — just 
as  obvious  as  is  the  idea  of  infinite  abso¬ 
lute  space — that  time  itself,  occupied  by 
events  or  not  so  (if  this  could  be  imag¬ 
ined)  must  be  absolutely  infinite.  The 
occurrence  of  events  might  perhaps  be 


spoken  of  (not  conceived  very  readily) 
as  having  an  absolute  beginning  and 
proceeding  onward  to  an  absolute  end, 
this  island  of  occupied  time  being  lost 
in  a  shoreless  ocean  of  void  time  ;  but 
none  can  reasonably  speak  even  of  a  be¬ 
ginning  or  an  ending  of  absolute  time, 
far  less  conceive  either  thought. 

Space,  then,  and  time,  present  them¬ 
selves  to  our  conceptions,  and  with  the 
progress  of  research  may  be  said  to  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  to  our  observation,  as 
practically  infinite.  The  earth  which 
has  been  displaced  from  her  imagined 
central  position  in  space  has  been  dis¬ 
placed  equally  from  her  imagined  central 
position  in  time.  The  ocean  of  time 
which  had  been  supposed  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  beginning  of  this  earth’s 
history  and  on  the  other  by  the  close  of 
the  earth’s  career,  is  seen  to  bear  some¬ 
what  the  same  relation  to  the  earth’s 
duration  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  bears  to 
the  tiniest  islet  of  the  least  important 
Polynesian  group. 

Now  in  the  days  when  the  earth  was 
thought  to  be  central  and  all-important 
in  space,  central  also  and  all-important 
in  regard  to  time,  a  little  knowledge — as 
limited  and  as  imperfect — was  possessed 
by  men  respecting  the  action  of  natural 
laws.  They  knew  for  example  that  ani¬ 
mals,  including  man,  pass  through  cer¬ 
tain  stages  of  development.  They  saw 
that  the  trees  of  the  forest  spring  from 
seeds.  They  could  trace  further  the 
growth  and  development  of  families  of 
animals,  the  spread  of  vegetation  over 
countries  and  continents  ;  the  formation 
on  the  one  hand,  of  tribes,  nations, 
races,  and  species  ;  on  the  other,  of  the 
various  forms  of  vegetable  development. 
But  such  knowledge,  and  all  the  ideas 
associated  with  such  knowledge,  were 
limited  within  the  range  of  space  and 
time  over  which  alone  in  those  days  men 
were  able  to  extend  their  survey.  In 
fine,  men  recognized  processes  of  devel¬ 
opment  taking  place  upon  the  earth,  and 
during  her  continuance  as  an  inhabited 
world  ;  they  did  not  look  outside  either 
the  region  of  space  or  the  period  of  time 
which  they  had  learned  to  regard  as  if 
they  were  in  reality  all  space  and  all 
time. 

In  passing,  I  may  note  that  hitherto  I 
have  not  heard  that  in  the  good  old  days 
— when  the  earth  was  the  world  and  her 
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life  (very  much-underestimated)  all  time 
— men  who  studied  processes  of  devel¬ 
opment  or  evolution  such  as  are  plain 
and  obvious  to  all  were  regarded  as 
necessarily  rejecting  the  belief  in  some 
power  at  the  back  of  observed  phenom¬ 
ena.  On  the  contrary,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  of  the  ideas  of  those  days  by  what 
men  said,  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  wholesome  thought,  that 
under  the  operation  of  natural  laws 
trees  and  animals,  races  and  forests, 
grow  from  feeble  beginnings  till  they 
fulfil  all  the  functions  of  their  several 
kinds.  The  more  carefully  such  proc¬ 
esses  of  development  were  considered, 
the  more  perfectly  the  laws  of  Nature 
seemed  fitted  to  work  out  their  seeming 
purpose,  so  much  the  more  confidently 
did  men  regard  those  processes  and  laws 
as  implying  some  plan  or  purpose  ; 
though,  also,  it  must  be  admitted,  the 
nature  of  such  plan  or  purpose  seemed 
to  the  wiser  sort  the  more  inscrutable 
the  more  closely  its  workings  were  stud¬ 
ied.  "  Canst  thou  by  searching  find  out 
God  ?”  said  one,  who  so  far  spoke  truth, 
though  he  drew  the  wrong  lesson  from 
it  ;  “  canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty 
unto  perfection  ?  It  is  as  high  as 
heaven  ;  what  canst  thou  do  ?  deeper 
than  hell;  what  canst  thou  know?” 
Another,  who  took  a  wiser  view  of  Na¬ 
ture,  yet  in  this  spoke  of  the  same  doc¬ 
trine  :  ”  Touching  the  Almighty,  we 
cannot  find  Him  out.” 

In  our  day,  with  the  extension  of 
men’s  recognition  of  the  vastness  of 
space  and  time,  there  has  come  a  widen¬ 
ing  also  of  their  conceptions  respecting 
the  extent  of  the  domain  of  natural  law 
as  well  in  time  as  in  space. 

And  in  the  first  place  I  would  ask 
whether  it  is  not  naturally  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  that  this  growth  in  our  ideas  respect¬ 
ing  evolution  should  have  followed  (if  it 
did  not  accompany)  the  growth  of  our 
conceptions  of  the  extent  and  duration 
of  the  domain  of  evolution  ?  If  it  had 
also  chanced  that  neither  research  nor 
observation  had  availed  to  extend  our 
recognition  of  the  operation  of  natural 
laws — after  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and 
Newton  had  established  the  true  theory 
of  the  solar  system — might  not  analogy 
alone  have  sufficed  to  convince  men  that 
the  larger  and  longer-lasting  universe 
shown  them  by  science  was  governed  by 


wider  and  more  permanent  laws  than 
they  had  hitherto  recognized  ? 

But  the  Copernican  theory  had  not 
been  established  without  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  a  law  so  general  and  far-reaching 
that  when  it  had  once  been  established 
no  new  recognition  of  law  could  be  rea¬ 
sonably  regarded  as  startling  or  unex¬ 
pected.  Newton  had  proved  that  the 
(quality  of  gravity  pertains  to  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  matter  in  all  places  and  in  every 
condition,  and  that  it  extends  according 
to  definite  law  to  an  infinite  distance. 
At  least,  he  had  proved  these  properties 
so  far  as  they  can  be  proved.  Every 
possible  test  had  shown  that  the  parti¬ 
cles  of  solid,  liquid,  and  vaporous  mat¬ 
ter  equally  possess  (according  to  their 
mass)  the  quality  of  gravity.  Every 
possible  test  had  shown  that  not  the 
external  particles  of  suns  and  plan¬ 
ets,  or  these  in  greater  degree,  but  every 
particle,  to  the  very  centre  of  the 
largest  and  most  massive  globe,  pos¬ 
sesses  in  the  same  degree  (according  to 
its  mass),  this  mysterious,  all-pervading 
power.  And  lastly,  every  possible  test 
applied  to  the  movements  of  the  heaven¬ 
ly  bodies  had  shown  that  the  force  of 
gravity  exerted  thus  by  each  particle 
diminishes  as  the  square  of  the  distance 
increases,  but  suffers  no  further  diminu¬ 
tion  :  so  that  the  tiniest  particle  in  the 
sun  exerts,  at  least  throughout  the  do¬ 
main  of  the  solar  system,  even  to  the 
orbit  of  Neptune,  the  force  due  to  its 
mass  and  to  the  distance  of  any  other 
particle  on  which  its  influence  is  exert¬ 
ed.  In  this  inquiry  the  vast  mass  of 
the  sun  stands  us  in  good  stead.  Were 
we  only  able  to  consider  the  attraction 
exerted  by  a  single  particle,  or  by  a 
small  mass  at  great  distances,  the  small¬ 
ness  of  the  resulting  attraction  would 
foil  any  attempt  to  measure  its  amount 
with  precision.  But  we  can  consider 
the  total  energy  of  the  solar  mass,  ex¬ 
ceeding  350,000  times  the  mass  of  the 
sun,  at  the  distance  of  Neptune  ;  in 
other  words,  we  can  examine  the  com¬ 
bined  attractive  force  of  a  gathering  of 
many  millions  of  millions  of  particles, 
and  having  measured  that,  we  can  divide 
it  in  accordance  with  the  known  relative 
mass  of  the  sun,  and  so  ascertain 
whether  each  particle  of  the  sun  does  its. 
due  work  at  the  distance  of  Neptune. 
When  we  thus  learn  that  there  is  not  the 
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lightest  trace,  even  over  that  enormous 
range,  of  any  diminution  of  energy  be¬ 
yond  that  belonging  to  the  law  of  gravity 
as  determined  for  a  small  distance  (such 
as  the  moon’s),  we  are  justified  in  as¬ 
suming  that  at  a  distance  twice,  thrice, 
many  times  as  great  as  Neptune’s  the 
law  of  gravity  holds  unchanged.  We 
have  then  a  law  whose  action  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  universal  ;  it  ope¬ 
rates  in  every  particle  of  the  universe, 
and  it  extends  from  particle  to  particle 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  Of  a  law  such  as  this,  if  of  any 
law  at  all,  it  might  have  been  said  that 
it  seems  to  negative  the  action  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  Ruler.  It  was  said  of  late  respect¬ 
ing  the  general  doctrine  of  development, 
that  it  sets  the  Almighty  on  one  side  in 
the  name  of  universal  evolution  ;  with  at 
least  as  much  force  it  might  have  been 
said  of  the  doctrine  of  attraction,  that  it 
sets  the  Almighty  on  one  side  in  the 
name  of  universal  gravitation. 

We  know  indeed  that  such  an  objec¬ 
tion  was  urged  against  Newton’s  doc¬ 
trines  in  Newton's  day  and  for  many 
years  after.  Very  probably  if  the  the¬ 
ory  of  gravitation  had  not  been  estab¬ 
lished  to  demonstration  by  Newton  and 
such  followers  as  Laplace,  Lagrange, 
and  others,  we  might  hear  the  objection 
even  now  (we  hear  it  still  among  the 
ignorant,  but  of  course  it  has  entirely 
died  out  save  with  them).  When  the 
theory  of  universal  gravitation  became 
thoroughly  established,  it  was  found  to 
be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  idea 
of  a  universal  lawgiver.  Men  presently 
began  to  wonder,  indeed,  how  it  could 
ever  have  been  supposed  that  the  laws 
of  the  universe  must  of  necessity  be 
limited  in  their  range  of  action  whether 
in  space  or  in  time. 

Yet  when  the  Newton  of  our  own  time 
advanced  a  theory  which  bears  to  biol¬ 
ogy  (so  far  as  is  possible  in  matters  so 
unlike)  the  same  relation  that  the  law  of 
gravity  bears  to  astronomy,  a  theory 
bringing  animal  and  vegetable  life  under 
the  domain  of  laws  practically  universal, 
an  unreasoning  fear  possessed  many  lest 
this  natural  sequel  of  our  growing  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  universe  should  alter  men’s 
conceptions  of  the  government  of  the 
universe.  In  space  the  universe  was 
seen  to  be  infinite,  and  in  duration  infi¬ 
nite  ;  a  law  infinitely  wide  in  its  opera¬ 


tion  had  been  found  to  govern  all  move¬ 
ments  within  the  universe,  yet  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  a  new  law,  also  indefinitely 
wide  in  its  operation,  instead  of  being 
regarded  as  natural  and  appropriate, 
was  looked  upion  with  disfavor  and  dis¬ 
approval. 

Note  that  we  use  the  word  indefinite, 
not  infinite,  in  speaking  of  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  biological  evolution.  The 
biologist  cannot  test  the  operation  of 
this  law  so  widely  as  the  astronomer  can 
test  the  operation  of  the  law  of  gravity, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  biological 
law  relates  chiefly  to  time,  while  the  as¬ 
tronomical  law  relates  chiefly  to  space, 
and  we  can  look  with  ever  increasing 
range  of  vision  into  depths  of  space 
which  are  practically  infinite,  while  we 
cannot  look  with  equal  confidence  into 
remote  depths  of  past  or  future  time. 
For  the  same  reason  that  men  even  to 
this  day  accept  more  confidently  the  en¬ 
larged  ideas  of  science  with  regard  to 
space  than  the  extended  ideas  with  re¬ 
gard  to  time,  which  logically  should  be 
accepted  with  equal  readiness,  the  the¬ 
ory  of  evolution  must  ever  remain  in¬ 
complete  as  compared  with  the  theory 
of  universal  attraction.  No  one  could 
urge  with  much  effect,  in  these  days, 
that  perhaps  beyond  the  range  of  the 
telescope  the  law  of  gravity  which  with¬ 
in  that  range  (and  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  solar  system  *)  we  see  in  opera¬ 
tion,  may  be  replaced  by  some  other  law 
entirely  different  in  its  mode  of  action. 
But  the  opponent  of  the  doctrine  of  bio¬ 
logical  evolution  may,  without  much  fear 
of  effective  reply,  express  the  belief  that 
before  some  definite  epoch  in  the  past, 
not  evolution,  but  some  other  law  or 
process,  was  at  work  in  the  fashioning 
of  the  various  forms  of  animal  and  veg¬ 
etable  life.  In  dealing  with  space  no 
one  can  reasonably  say,  that  in  what¬ 
ever  direction  one  may  suppose  a  line 
extended,  a  limit  must  at  length  be 
reached  beyond  which  we  cannot,  even 
in  imagination,  extend  our  survey.  But 
in  dealing  with  time  it  is  not  considered 
unreasonable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  emi¬ 
nently  reasonable,  to  say  that  far  back 

*  Binary,  triple,  and  multiple  star  s}’steras 
tell  ns  of  the  operation  of  gravity  in  the  star 
depths ;  and  so  do  the  movements  of  stars 
in  space,  though  not  so  obviously. 
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as  we  may  please  to  carry  the  process  of 
evolution  we  must  at  length  come  to  a 
beginning,  before  which  there  was  not 
only  no  evolution  of  life  but  no  life  to 
pass  through  processes  of  evolution. 

Here,  indeed,  science  assents  in  some 
degree  to  the  objectors,  if  science  may 
not  be  said  to  have  given  birth  to  the 
objection.  Science  has  shown  that  with 
suitable  care  to  remove  or  destroy  all 
germs  of  life  from  a  given  space,  no  life 
will  appear  within  that  space — in  other 
words,  that,  so  far  as  scientific  observa¬ 
tion  extends,  the  generation  of  life  is 
never  spontaneous.  Equally  science 
might  assert  that,  so  far  as  scientific  ob¬ 
servation  extends,  the  generation  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  orbs  like  the  solar  system  does  not 
occur  spontaneously  under  any  suitable 
test  conditions.  If  a  smile  be  excited 
by  the  thought  of  the  vast  difference  of 
scale  between  any  test  conditions  for  the 
formation  of  a  solar  system  and  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  our  own  solar  sys¬ 
tem  may  have  come  into  being,  let  it  be 
noted  that  there  must  be  a  kindred 
difference  between  any  experiments  as 
to  the  possibility  of  spontaneous  genera¬ 
tion  and  the  only  conditions  under  which 
we  can  imagine  spontaneous  generation 
to  have  occurred.  There  is  some  differ¬ 
ence,  we  submit,  between  a  small  flask 
with  a  few  ounces  of  hay  infusion,  to 
which  no  air  has  been  admitted,  which 
has  not  been  submitted  to  a  number  of 
life-destroying  processes,  and  a  young 
planet  teeming  with  material  vitality, 
still  hot  with  its  primeval  fires,  still  pal¬ 
pitating  from  the  throes  which  (during 
countless  ages)  had  preceded  and  ac¬ 
companied  its  birth.  No  experiment  or 
observation  man  has  ever  made  or  can 
ever  make,  can  suffice  to  show  that  the 
spontaneous  generation  of  living  forms 
then  was  either  possible  or  impossible. 
But  men  may  continue,  if  it  gives  the 
many  comfort,  to  believe  that  just  then 
the  uniform  action  of  law  was  interrupt¬ 
ed,  that  just  at  that  stage  the  mechanism 
of  the  universe  was  found  to  be  imper¬ 
fect. 

But  while  in  this  sense  and  to  this 
degree  the  law  of  biological  evolution 
differs  from  the  law  of  universal  attrac¬ 
tion,  the  work  of  Darwin  must  yet  be 
regarded  as  akin  to  that  of  Newton,  in 
that  it  extends  indefinitely  our  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  range  of  natural  laws.  As 


Newton  showed  men  all  the  millions  of 
families  of  worlds  throughout  the  uni¬ 
verse  moving  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  attraction,  so  Darwin  has  shown  us 
all  the  myriads  of  races  which  have  in¬ 
habited  the  earth  brought  into  due  rela¬ 
tion  to  their  surroundings  by  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  evolution.  And  as 
the  law  of  gravity  was  but  a  wider  law, 
including  such  laws  as  Copernicus  and 
Kepler  had  recognized,  which  in  turn 
severally  included  many  minor  laws,  so 
it  should  be  noticed  that  the  law  of  bio¬ 
logical  evolution  includes  all  those 
minor  laws  of  development  which  men 
had  recognized  for  ages  without  enter¬ 
taining  the  unreasonable  thought  that 
such  laws  necessarily  implied  the  non¬ 
existence  of  a  lawgiver. 

To  those  alike  who  are  pained  and  to 
those  who  rejoice  at  what  they  regard  as 
the  irreligious  tendency  of  the  doctrine  of 
biological  evolution,  the  same  answer 
may  be  made  :  it  is  only  when  we  try  to 
create  arbitrary  limits  of  space  or  of  time, 
and  to  set  these  as  bounds  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  that  any  such 
tendency  can  be  imagined.  Those  who 
have  admitted  the  growth  of  a  tree,  a 
forest,  or  a  flora,  of  an  animal,  a  race, 
or  a  fauna,  according  to  natural  laws, 
have  to  acknowledge  nothing  new  in 
kind,  however  different  it  may  be  in  de¬ 
gree,  in  admitting  that  there  is  develop¬ 
ment  on  the  larger  scale  as  well  as  on 
the  smaller,  not  even  though  they  should 
have  to  admit  that  such  development 
takes  place  throughout  all  space  and  all 
time.  The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  one 
thought  is  not  greater  than  that  which 
oppresses  us  in  considering  the  other  ; 
both  difficulties  are  overwhelming,  both 
infinite.  If  we  could  evade  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  infinite  in  space  or  in  time, 
we  might  be  content  to  imagine  limits  to 
the  operation  of  law.  But  we  can  nei¬ 
ther  evade  the  conception  nor  grasp  it. 
As  Pasteur  has  well  said,  quite  recently 
— “  When  the  question  is  asked,  ‘  What 
is  there  beyond  the  starry  vault  ?  ’  it  is 
useless  to  answer,  ‘  Beyond  lies  unlimit¬ 
ed  space.’  When  we  ask  what  lies  be¬ 
yond  the  far-off  time  when  what  we  see 
around  us  began  to  be,  and  what  lies 
beyond  the  remote  future  when  it  will 
cease  to  exist,  of  what  use  the  answer, 

‘  Beyond  lie  eternities  of  past  and  com¬ 
ing  time  ’?  Nobody  understands  these 
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words.  He  who  proclaims  the  existence 
of  an  infinite — and  nobody  can  evade  it 
— asserts  more  of  the  supernatural  in 
that  affirmation  than  exists  in  all  the 
miracles  of  all  the  religions  ;  for  the  no¬ 
tion  of  the  Infinite  has  the  twofold  char¬ 
acter  of  being  irresistible  and  incompre¬ 
hensible.  When  this  notion  seizes  on 
the  mind,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to 
bend  the  knee.  In  that  anxious  mo¬ 
ment  all  the  springs  of  intellectual  life 
threaten  to  snap,  and  one  feels  near  be¬ 
ing  seized  by  the  sublime  madness  of 
Pascal.  Everywhere  I  see  the  inevitable 
expression  of  the  Infinite  in  the  world. 
By  it  the  supernatural  is  seen  in  the 
depths  of  every  heart.” 

It  is  as  thus  viewed  that  the  laws  of 
developemnt  brought  before  us  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century — not  as  novel¬ 
ties,  for  in  conception  they  are  of  vast 
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antiquity,  but  new  in  the  sense  that  now 
for  the  first  time  they  are  presented  as 
proven — are  so  solemn  and  impressive 
when  rightly  understood.  As  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  astronomy  were  first  steps  to¬ 
wards  infinite  space,  steps  carrying  us 
far  enough  upon  the  road  to  show  that 
of  necessity  it  piust  be  infinite,  as  the 
study  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  tells  us  unmistakably  of  infinite 
time,  so  the  recognition  of  development 
tells  us  that,  as  we  might  have  anticipat¬ 
ed,  the  domain  of  law  is  limitless  alike 
in  space  and  in  time.  With  the  angel  in 
Richter’s  Dream,  Science,  in  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Everlasting  Evolution,  pro¬ 
claims  the  solemn  truth — “  End  is  there 
none  to  the  universe  of  God  ;  lo,  also, 
there  is  no  Beginning.” — Contemporary 
Review. 
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"  It  is  becoming  a  mania  with  him,” 
people  will  say  ;  “  he  has  schools  on  the 
brain  !”  Yes,  I  have  certainly  made 
secondary  schools  my  theme  very  often, 
and  for  the  public  ear  the  attractions  of 
this  theme  are  not  inexhaustible.  Per¬ 
haps  it  is  time  that  I  quitted  it,  but  I 
should  like  the  leave-taking  to  be  a  kind 
one.  I  have  said  a  great  deal  of  harm 
of  English  secondary  instruction.  It 
deserves  all  the  blame  that  I  have  cast 
upon  it,  and  I  could  wish  everybody  10 
grow  more  and  more  impatient  of  its 
present  condition  among  us.  Necessa¬ 
rily,  as  I  wished  to  make  people  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  thing,  I  have  insisted  upon 
its  faults  ;  I  have  insisted  upon  the 
faults  of  the  civilization  which  goes 
along  with  it,  and  which  is  in  a  consid¬ 
erable  measure  the  product  of  it.  But 
our  actual  secondar>'  schools,  like  our 
actual  civilization,  have  the  merit  of  ex¬ 
isting.  They  are  not,  like  all  projects 
for  recasting  them  an  ideal ;  they  have 
the  merit  of  existing.  They  are  the 
modus  vivendi  as  the  phrase  now  is,  the 
schools  and  the  civilization  are  the 
modus  vhtendi  found  by  our  nation  for  its 
wants,  and  brought  into  fact,  and  shape, 
and  actual  working.  The  good  which 


our  nation  has  in  it,  it  has  put  into 
them,  as  well  as  the  bad.  They  live  by 
the  good  in  them  rather  than  by  the 
bad.  At  any  rate,  it  is  to  the  good 
which  dwells  in  them,  and  in  the  nation 
which  made  them,  that  we  have  to  ap¬ 
peal  in  all  our  projects  for  raising  them, 
and  for  bringing  them  nearer  to  the 
ideal  which  lovers  of  perfection  frame 
for  them. 

Suppose  we  take  that  figure  we  know 
so  well,  the  earnest  and  non-conforming 
Liberal  of  our  middle  classes,  as  his 
schools  and  his  civilization  have  made 
him.  He  is  for  disestablishment  ;  he  is 
for  temperance  ;  he  has  an  eye  to  his 
wife's  sister  ;  he  is  a  member  of  his 
local  caucus  ;  he  is  learning  to  go  up  to 
Birmingham  every  year  to  the  feast  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain.  His  inadequacy  is 
but  too  visible.  Take  him,  even,  raised, 
cleared,  refined,  ennobled,  as  we  see 
him  in  Dr.  Alexander  Raleigh,  the  late 
well-known  Nonconformist  minister  of 
Stamford  Hill  whose  memoir  has  re¬ 
cently  been  published.  Take  Dr.  Ra¬ 
leigh,  as  he  himself  would  have  desired 
to  be  taken,  dilating  on  a  theme  in¬ 
finitely  precious  to  him — the  7O0rld  to 
come.  ”  My  hope  of  that  world  seems 
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to  be  my  religion.  If  I  were  to  lose  it,  openness  of  mind,  devoid  of  flexibility, 
this  whole  life  would  be  overcast  in  a  with  little  culture  and  with  no  ideas, 
moment  with  a  gloom  which  nothing  considerably  materialized,  staunch  for 
could  disperse.  Vet  a  little  while,  and  “  our  traditional,  existing  social  arrange- 
we  shall  be  sorrowless  and  sinless,  like  ments,”  fiercely  ready  with  the  reproach 
tne  angels,  like  God,  and,  looking  back  of  “  revolution”  and  ”  atheism”  against 
on  the  struggles  and  sorrows  of  earth,  all  its  disturbers.  Evidently  this  is  the 
astonished  that  things  so  slight  and  very  type  of  personage  for  which  Jews 
transient  could  have  so  much  discom*  declared  entrance  to  the  kingdom  of 
posed  us.”  This  transference  of  our  God  to  be  well-nigh  impossible.  Take 
ideal  from  earth  to  the  sky — this  re-  this  type  in  its  far  more  amiable  stage, 
course,  f.oi  the  fulfilment  of  our  hopes  with  the  beauty  and  freshness  of  youth 
and  for  the  realization  of  the  kingdom  investing  it  ; '  take  it  unspoiled,  gay, 
of  God,  to  a  supernatural,  future,  an-  brave,  spirited,  generous  ;  take  it  as  the 
gelic,  fantastic  world — is,  indeed,  to  our  Eton  bov.  ”  As  Master  of  the  Beagles,” 
popular  religion  the  most  familiar  and  so  testifies  the  admiring  record  of  such 
favorite  conception  possible.  Yet  it  is  a  boy  in  the  Eton  College  Chronicle^ 
contrary  to  the  very  central  thought  and  ”  he  showed  himself  to  possess  all  the 
aim  of  Jesus  ;  it  is  a  conception  which,  qualities  of  a  keen  sportsman,  with  an 
whether  in  the  form  of  the  new  Jerusa-  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  craft.” 
lem  of  popular  Judaism,  or  in  the  form  The  aged  Barbarian  will,  upon  this,  ad- 
of  the  glorified  and  unending  tea-meet-  miringly  mumble  to  us  his  story  how 
ing  of  popular  Protestantism,  Jesus  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  in  the 
passed  his  life  in  striving  to  transform,  playing-fields  of  Eton.  Alas  !  disasters 
and  in  collision  with  which  he  met  his  have  been  prepared  in  those  playing- 
death.  And  so  long  as  our  main  stock  fields  as  well  as  victories  ;  disasters  due 
and  force  of  serious  people  have  their  to  inadequate  mental  training — to  want 
minds  imprisoned  in  this  conception,  so  of  application,  knowledge,  intelligence, 
long  will  ”  things  so  slight  and  tran-  lucidity.  The  Eton  playing-fields  have 
sient”  as  their  politics,  their  culture,  their  great  charms,  notwithstanding; 
their  civilization,  be  in  the  state  in  but  with  what  felicity  of  unconscious 
which  we  see  them  now  :  they  will  be  satire  does  that  stroke  of  "  the  Master 
narrowed  and  perverted.  Nevertheless,  of  the  Beagles”  hit  off  our  whole  system 
what  a  store  of  virtue  there  is  in  our  of  provision  of  public  secondary  schools  ; 
main  body  of  serious  people  even  now,  a  provision  for  the  fortunate  and  priv- 
with  their  minds  imprisoned  in  this  ileged  few,  but  for  the  many,  for  the 
Judaic  conception  ;  what  qualities  of  nation,  ridiculously  impossible  !  And 
character  and  energy  are  in  such  leaders  yet,  as  we  said  of  the  Philistine  and  his 
of  them  as  Dr.  Raleigh  !  Nay,  what  a  civilization,  so  we  may  say  of  the  Barba- 
store  of  virtue  there  is  even  in  their  civ-  rian  and  his  civilization  also  :  What 
ilization  itself,  narrowed  and  stunted  merits  they  have,  what  a  store  of  vir- 
though  it  be  !  Imjjerfect  as  it  is,  it  has  tue  !  First  of  all,  they  have  the  grand 
founded  itself,  it  has  made  its  way,  it  merit  of  existing,  of  having — unlike  our 
exists  ;  the  good  which  is  in  it,  it  has  ideal  society  of  the  future — advanced 
succeeded  in  bringing  forth  and  estab-  out  of  the  state  of  prospectus  into  the 
lishing  against  a  thousand  hindrances,  a  state  of  fact.  They  have  in  great  part 
thousand  difficulties.  VV’e  see  its  faults,  created  the  modus  virendi  by  which  our 
we  contrast  it  with  our  ideal  ;  but  our  life  is  actually  carried  forward,  and  by 
ideal  has  not  yet  done  as  much.  And  which  England  is  what  it  is.  In  the 
for  making  itself  fact,  this  civilization  second  place,  they  have  intrinsic  merits 
has  found  in  its  Judaic  conceptions  the  of  nature  and  character  ;  and  by  these, 
requisite  guidance  and  stimulus,  and  indeed,  have  mainly  done  their  work  in 
probably  only  in  conceptions  of  this  the  world.  Even  the  adult  and  rigid 
kind  could  it  have  done  so.  Barbarian  has  often  invaluable  qualities. 

Take,  again,  that  other  type  which  we  It  is  hard  for  him,  no  doubt,  to  enter 
have  accustomed  ourselves  to  call,  for  into  the  kingdom  of  God — hard  for  him 
shortness,  the  Barbarian.  Take  it  first  to  believe  in  the  sentiment  of  the  ideal 
in  its  adult  and  rigid  stage,  devoid  ot  life  transforming  the  life  which  now  is. 
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to  believe  in  it  and  come  to  serve  it — 
hard,  but  not  impossible.  And  in  the 
young  the  qualities  take  a  brighter  color, 
and  the  rich  and  magical  time  of  youth 
adds  graces  of  its  own  to  them  ;  and 
then,  in  happy  natures,  they  are  irresist¬ 
ible.  In  a  nature  of  this  kind  I  pro¬ 
pose  now  to  show  them. 

The  letters  and  diary  of  an  Eton  boy, 
a  young  lieutenant  in  the  army  who  died 
of  dysentery  in  South  Africa,  came  the 
other  day  into  my  hands.  They  have 
not  been  published,  but  they  were 
printed  as  a  record  of  him  for  his  family 
and  his  friends.  He  had  been  with  his 
regiment  little  more  than  a  year  ;  the 
letters  and  diary  extend  over  a  space  of 
less  than  two  months.  I  fell  in,  by 
chance,  with  the  slight  volume  which  is 
his  memorial,  and  his  name  made  me 
look  through  the  pages  ;  for  the  name 
awakened  reminiscences  of  distant  Ox¬ 
ford  days,  when  I  had  known  it  in  an¬ 
other  generation.  The  passing  atten* 
tion  which  his  name  at  first  drew  was 
presently  fixed  and  charmed  by  what  I 
read.  I  have  received  permission  to 
give  to  the  public  some  notice  of  the 
slight  and  unpretending  record  which 
thus  captivated  my  interest. 

Arthur  Clynton  Baskerville  Mynors 
was  born  in  1S56,  of  a  Herefordshire 
family.  His  bringing-up  was  that  of  an 
English  boy  in  an  English  country 
house.  In  January,  1870,  he  went  to 
Eton,  and  left  at  Election,  1875.  “  His 

life  here,”  says  the  short  record  of  him 
in  the  Eton  Collef^e  Chronicle^  ‘  ‘  was  al¬ 
ways  joyous,  a  fearless  keen  boyhood, 
spent  sans peur  et  sans  reproche.  Many 
will  remember  him  as  fleet  of  foot  and  of 
lasting  powers,  winning  the  mile  and  the 
steeplechase  in  1874,  and  the  walking 
race  in  1875.  As  Master  of  the  Beagles 
in  1875  he  showed  himself  to  possess  all 
the  qualities  of  a  keen  sportsman,  with 
an  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  craft.” 
After  leaving  Eton  he  joined  the  Oxford 
militia,  and  at  the  beginning  of  t878  ob¬ 
tained  a  commission  in  the  60th  Rifles. 
He  had  been  just  a  year  with  his  battal¬ 
ion  when  it  was  sent  to  South  Africa. 
He  sailed  on  the  r9th  of  February,  and 
on  the  25th  of  April  he  died  of  dysen¬ 
tery  at  Fort  Pearson,  Natal.  For  these 
two  months  we  have  his  letters  and 
diary,  written  to  his  father  and  mother 


at  home.  I  wish  to  let  him  tell  his  own 
story  as  far  as  possible,  and  we  will  be¬ 
gin  with  his  first  letter. 

“  *  Dublin  Castu,'  February  20th. 
“My  dear  Papa, 

“We  were  all  safe  on  board  last  night,  and 
steamed  down  the  Thames,  and  anchored  for 
the  night.  The  boat  is  a  beautiful  one,  it  goes 
very  smooth  as  yet  ;  we  have  passed  Dover 
and  Folkestone,  and  are  now  off  Dungeness. 
To-night  we  reach  Dartmouth  at  twelve,  and 
wait  till  twelve  next  day.  There  is  an  ouda- 
cious  crowd  on  board  with  all  the  men,  and 
nothing  to  do.  The  cabins  we  sleep  in  are 
the  most  extraordinary,  two  of  us,  bed  and  all, 
in  a  place  about  as  big  as  the  dining-room 
table  at  home,  and  when  it’s  rough,  as  far  as  I 
can  see,  we  must  tumble  out;  still,  it  is  rather 
fun.  The  skipper  is  a  first-rate  fellow,  lets  us 
do  what  we  like  on  board.  He  expects  we 
shall  get  to  Natal  about  the  i8th  or  rgth  of 
next  month  ;  we  are  sailing  about  eleven  knots 
an  hour,  I  wish  we  were  going  faster.  It  is 
very  windy  and  cold  on  deck  ;  the  band  play¬ 
ed,  which  enlivened  us  a  little.  We  have 
mess  as  usual,  only  at  six  o’clock.  I  have  fit¬ 
ted  ail  my  things  on  your  belt,  and  they  do 
capitally.  Please  give  my  love  to  mamma  and 
everybody  that  is  staying  at  Durrant’s,  especi¬ 
ally  Aunt  Ellen,  and  thank  them  all  for  every* 
thing  they  have  given  me.  We  stop  at  Ma¬ 
deira,  when  1  will  write  to  you  again  ;  so  good- 
by  till  then. 

“  Ever  your  most  affectionate  son, 
Arthur.” 

The  next  letter  is  written  four  days 
later. 

“  ‘  Dublin  Castle,'  February  24M. 

“  My  dear  Mamma, 

“  Many  thanks  lor  your  letters,  which  I 
found  waiting  at  Dartmouth,  where  we  arrived 
after  rather  a  rough  voyage.  There  was  no 
end  of  people  there  assembled  to  see  us  off, 
and  when  we  started  we  were  lustily  cheered 
by  crowds  on  the  shore ;  the  band  played 
'  Should  old  acquaintance,’  &c.,  and  we  soon 
lost  sight  of  England.  Friday  night  every¬ 
body  was  ill,  as  the  sea  was  rough.  Saturday, 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  it  was  awful  ;  the  waves 
were  mountains  high — a  grand  sight — so  much 
so,  that  the  upper  decks  were  washed  over  by 
the  sea  all  day.  I  was  awfully  ill ;  in  fact,  so 
was  everybody.  On  Saturday  morning  at  4 
A.M.  I  was  on  watch  ;  luckily  for  me  it  was 
much  calmer.  1  found  two  of  the  horses  had 
died  in  the  night,  and  that  several  hammocks 
and  other  things  had  been  washed  overboard. 
I  was  awfully  glad  whec  we  got  out  of  the 
Bay.  I’ll  never  go  to  sea  again  if  I  can  help 
it.  Sunday  was  bright  and  sunny  ;  everybody 
came  up  on  deck  after  the  bad  weather,  and 
we  had  quite  a  jolly  day,  steaming  with  a 
strong  wind  behind  at  about  twelve  and  a  half 
miles,  or  knots  I  should  say,  an  hour.  I  was 
on  duty  that  day.  We  consigned  the  poor 
horses  to  the  deep.  This  morning  was  lovely, 
and  we  had  a  regular  tropical  shower,  the 
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weather,  by-thc-bye,  getting  much  warmer. 
It’s  most  absurd,  since  we  started  none  of  us 
have  shaved  ;  we  are  (not  myselO  all  growing 
beards.  It  is  awfully  slow,  nothing  to  do  but 
read.  The  men  also  have  nothing  to  do.  I 
wish  we  were  at  Natal,  1  do  so  detest  the  sea. 
It  keeps  very  rough  all  the  time,  and  the  ship 
rolls  horribly.  The  men  have  an  awfully  bad 
time  of  it ;  packed  so  close,  that  they  have 
scarcely  room  to  breathe.  All  the  officers  and 
passengers  have  dinner,  etc., 'together,  down¬ 
stairs,  in  a  stuffy  place,  not  so  bad  to  look  at,  but 
when  it  is  full  of  sickly  females,  and  no  one  in 
the  best  of  humours,  it's  perfectly  unbearable. 
Still  we  live  in  hopes  of  getting  to  Natal  soon, 
where  I  hope  we  shall  have  some  better  fun. 
We  get  to  Madeira  to-morrow  night  at  ten 
o’clock,  and  wait  for  about  three  hours  for 
stores  and  the  mails.  I  sent  you  a  picture  of 
the  vessel.  I  hope  you  got  it  safe.  I  hope 
you  were  none  the  worse  for  waiting  in  the 
cold  and  seeing  me  off  at  Tilbury.  I  have  no 
more  to  say,  but, with  best  love  to  papa  and  all, 
“  I  am  ever,  dear  Mamma, 

“  Your  affectionate  son, 

“  Arthur.” 

Madeira  is  reached  and  left  ;  they 
have  a  week  “  awfully  hot,”  during 
which  ”  1  have  been  learning  signalling, 
which  will  probably  come  in  useful  in 
the  bush.”  The  line  has  now  been 
crossed,  they  are  approaching  Cape 
Town. 

"  It  has  been  getting  much  cooler  the  last 
few  days,  and  to-day  quite  a  breeze  and  rather 
rough  ;  the  ship  is  getting  lighter,  and  conse¬ 
quently  rolls  more.  We  had  some  pistol 
practising  yesterday,  and  a  nigger  entertain¬ 
ment  last  night,  which  was  great  fun.  I  spend 
the  day  mostly  in  reading,  but  it  is  awfully  slow, 
nothing  to  do. . .  .So  far,  we  have  had  a  capital 
passage,  but  the  trade  winds  are  dead  against 
us  now.  I  wonder  how  you  are  all  getting  on  ; 
>ou  will  soon  begin  fishing  at  Aberedw. 
Have  the  hounds  had  any  sport,  and  how  are 
grandpapa  and  grandmamma?  Please  let 
granny  have  my  letter,  and  tell  her  I  would 
write,  only  one  letter  answers  the  purpose  as 
there  is  so  little  to  say ;  but  I  want  lots  of 
letters,  to  hear  what  is  going  on  at  home  and 
at  Bosbury.  We  are  all  ready  to  land  at  Natal ; 
all  our  weapons  are  as  sharp  as  needles.  I 
wish  we  were  there.  You  will  hear  plenty  of 
news  (even  if  I  don’t  write  often,  as  there  may 
be  no  way  of  conveying  the  letters),  as  there 
are  thiee  correspondents  going  up  to  the  front. 
The  Graphic  correspondent  has  taken  one  or 
two  drawings  of  our  men  on  board  ship,  so 
you  may  see  them  ;  I  advise  you  to  take  it  in. 
1  have  written  very  badly,  but  must  make  ex¬ 
cuse  that  the  sea  is  rough  to-day.  Remind 
Charles  about  planting  the  gorse  in  the  cock- 
shoots,  where  the  trees  are  bitten  off  by  the 
rabbits.  I  don’t  fancy  the  mosquitoes  in 
Natal.  I  believe  there  aie  swarms  of  them 
there,  so  I  am  going  to  buy  a  mosquito  net  at 
Cape  Town.  My  next  letter  will  probably  be 
from  Durban,  in  a  week’s  time  or  so.*' 


"  For  something  to  do,”  he  copies 
out,  to  send  with  his  letter,  the  verses 
written  by  a  passenger  on  the  burial  of 
a  private  soidier  who  died  on  board. 
Then  comes  Cape  Town,  ”  a  horrid 
place,  very  hot  and  dirty,”  but  with  the 
Table  Mountain  to  make  amends  ;  ”  the 
rocks  were  rather  like  the  Craigy  rocks, 
only  much  larger  and  bolder.”  Then 
Cape  Town  is  left,  and  they  are  in  the 
last  stage  of  their  voyage. 

“  On  Sunday  morning  I  went  to  church  at 
the  cathedral,  rather  a  fine  building  for  Cape 
Town.  Had  to  go  on  board  at  one  o’clock, 
and  we  sailed  at  two  o’clock.  We  passed  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  about  six  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  The  coast  all  along  looked  rugged 
and  bare,  very  mountainous  in  the  background, 
and  rocks  jutting  boldly  out.  Rounding  the 
point,  the  sea  became  very  rough,  and  has  been 
ever  since.  At  dinner  nothing  can  stand  up, 
knives,  forks,  tumblers,  bottles,  everything 
sent  flying  about.  There  are  no  end  of  por¬ 
poises  and  dolphins  all  along  the  coast  ;  they 
come  swimming  and  jumping  by  the  side  of 
the  vessel.  Rounded  Cape  D’Agulhas  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning ;  only  saw  the 
lighthouse.  Monday  was  still  rough,  and  we 
kept  in  sight  of  shore  all  day.  We  practised 
revolver-shooting  most  of  the  afternoon.  To¬ 
day  it  rained  all  the  morning  .  .  .  the  country 
opposite  us  looks  much  flatter,  and  is  quite 
green  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills.  We  amuse 
ourselves  by  looking  through  our  field-glasses 
at  the  shore — we  are  now  about  three  miles 
from  it ,  enormous  great  sand-hills  along  the 
beach,  and  woody  at  the  back.  We  have  seen 
a  few  houses  and  some  cattle,  otherwise  the 
country  looks  uninhabited.  We  passed  Algoa 
Bay  this  morning.  ...  I  shall  be  very  glad 
when  we  have  landed,  as  this  is  the  slowest 
work  I  ever  went  through  in  my  life  ;  we  sail 
along  pretty  fast,  do  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy  to  three  hundred  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours.  Another  of  the  horses  is  very  ill  from 
the  rough  weather  ;  I  expect  he  will  die  before 
he  gets  on  shore.  The  men  and  officers  are 
none  the  worse  from  the  journey,  but  I  expect 
we  shall  get  very  foot-sore  at  first.  We  are  in 
awfully  bad  training,  as  we  can’t  get  any  exer¬ 
cise.  How  is  poor  old  Martha  ?  Give  her  my 
love.  I  suppose  you  are  just  beginning 
summer ;  here  the  winter  is  beginning.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  winter  time  there  is  no  rain  at  all.” 

On  Friday,  the  21st  of  March,  they 
are  at  Durban,  and  in  tents ;  “  the 
country  looks  beautiful  ;  like  Wales, 
only  all  the  hills  are  bush.”  On  Satur¬ 
day  they  start  to  relieve  Colonel  Pearson, 
surrounded  by  the  Zulus  at  Fort  Ekowe. 
On  Saturday,  the  22d,  ”  went  by  train 
twelve  miles,  encamped,  had  dinner  in 
dark  ;  slept  four  hours,  up  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  dark.”  Then  a  diary 
gives  a  record  of  the  march. 
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“  Sunday  morning. — Started  at  4  A.M.  to 
inarch  in  utter  darkness  ;  unpitcbed  camp, 
packed  up  and  off ;  marched  six  miles  on 
awful  bad  road  to  Verulam  ;  the  hilliest  and 
prettiest  country  I  ever  saw;  forded  two  rivers ; 
stopped  eight  hours  at  Verulam  ;  bathed, 
washed  my  clothes,  and  started  at  three  o’clock 
P.M.,  our  baggage  drawn  by  oxen,  sixteen  to 
twenty  oxen  in  each  wagon.  Went  to  church  at 
Verulam.  Niggers  awful-looking  beasts,  tall, 
strong,  and  active  ;  wear  no  clothes  at  all,  ex¬ 
cept  very  few  round  the  waist.  The  battalion 
bathed  in  the  Umhloti  River.  No  more  news 
about  the  war.  Weather  very  hot  from  9  a.m. 
till  3  P.M.  The  march  to  Victoria  was  .fearful, 
dreadfully  hot ;  the  sun  right  on  our  heads  ; 
and  carrying  our  ammunition  and  arms,  almost 
heart-breaking.  We  got  there  just  in  time  to 
see  to  pitch  our  tents  and  tumble  into  bed 
for  a  few  hours,  and  on 

"  Af onday  morning — Up  at  2.20  in  the  dark, 
see  nothing  and  find  nothing;  started, crossed 
and  bathed  in  the  Tongaati ;  up  to  our  waists 
crossing,  so  wet  and  wretched.  One  halt  for 
mid-day  in  Compensation  Flat  in  the  sun,  no 
shade  to  be  found  and  no  rest ;  waited  till  2.30 
and  marched  nine  miles,  the  longest  and 
weariest  I  ever  marched  ;  the  men  were  almost 
dead  with  heat.  Had  only  coffee  and  tea 
twice  a  day,  and  nothing  else,  unless  we  passed 
a  public-house  or  shed,  which  were  few  and  far 
between ;  and  then  what  we  bought  was  awfully 
dear.  Still  we  scrape  along ;  and  at  last  at 
seven  o’clock  we  got  to  our  camping-place  ; 
put  tents  up  in  the  dark  ;  had  some  salt  tinned 
beef  and  muddy  water,  and  went  to  bed.  Up 
next  morning  at  2.30  to  a  minute ;  lowered  and 
packed  our  tents  and  off  at  4  a.m.  ;  crossed 
and  bathed  in  the  Umhali,  which,  we  being 
pretty  dirty  from  heat,  refreshed  us  anti 

then  encamped  at  eight  o’clock  at  the  Umvoti 
River,  up  to  our  knees.  Very,  very  hot ;  we 
washed  some  of  our  clothes,  and  this  time  a 
native  who  owned  a  mill  was  very  kind  and 
gave  us  some  beer.  We  boiled  our  tinned 
meat  and  made  soup  ;  started  much  refreshed, 
and  in  much  better  spirits.  The  country  very 
hilly  and  hot ;  Indian  corn  up  to  one’s  head  in 
the  fields.  Some  plantations  of  sugar-cane 
also  in  the  country,  which,  when  picked,  was 
sweet  and  juicy.  The  Zulus  or  niggers  here 
are  scarcely  human  beings ;  naked  and  their 
skins  like  leather ;  awful  beasts  to  look  at  and 
very  hideous.  This  afternoon  we  passed 
Stranger  Camp,  and  halted  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  camp.  The  men  just  beginning  to 
get  into  condition  again ;  since  they  left  the 
ship  they  had  been  in  very  bad  training  for 
marching,  owing  to  no  exercise  on  board  ship. 
Next  morning  we  got  up  at  2.45, and  down  tents, 
and  crossed  a  river  (shoes  and  stockings  oil), 
and  marched  by  New  Gelderland  about  seven 
or  eight  miles  by  seven  o'clock,  and  encamped 
by  the  Monoti  River,  where  alligators  and 
hippopotami  are  numerous ;  we  bathed  not¬ 
withstanding.  It  was  hotter  than  ever ;  the 
country  beautiful  and  hilly;  no  fences  ;  mostly 
grass  about  as  high  as  your  thigh.  We  heard 
^sterday  that  the  column  going  to  relieve 
Pearson  had  crossed  the  Tugela,  and  was 
waiting  for  us  before  starting.  .  .  .  We  shall 
cross  the  Tugela  to-morrow. 


“  Thursday  — A  spy  was  caught  yester¬ 

day  at  Fort  Pearson  in  the  camp.  No  one 
knows  where  the  Zulu  armies  are ;  one  day 
they  are  seen  at  one  place,  another  at  another ; 
one  meal  lasts  them  for  three  days,  and  the  bush 
they  can  creep  through  like  snakes.  Being 
nothing  but  Zulus  (natives)  about  the  country 
here,  they  come  and  watch  us ;  in  fact,  they 
know  everything  that  goes  on.  They  are 
awfully  wily ;  they  are  never  to  be  caught  in 
an  open  country,  and  never  will  be  unless  at 
Undini;  the  only  time  they  will  attack  their 
enemy  is  before  daybreak,  and  at  night  when 
we  encamp,  and  then  they  won't  attack  a  very 
big  force. 

“  My  dear  papa  and  mamma  I  send  you  my 
diary.” 

Finding  that  they  have  still  to  wait  a 
day  at  Fort  Pearson,  he  writes  a  letter 
to  accompany  his  diary,  and  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  military  situation. 

“  We  shall  cross  the  river  to-morrow  or  next 
day,  and  then  we  relieve  Pearson.  They  can 
signal  from  here  to  them.  Pearson  says  he  is 
pretty  well  off,  but  has  nine  officers  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men  ill  with  dysenter)’. 
When  Pearson  is  relieved,  we  by  ourselves 
stay  here;  the  other  regiments  return  and  make 
a  dep6t  between  Fort  Pearson  and  Ekowe, 
where  Pearson  is  encamped,  and  carry  stores 
and  provisions  there  ;  then  we  shall  march  to 
Undini,  the  king's  kraal.  At  first  it  is  a  pretty 
clear  road  to  Pearson,  but  afterwards  there  is 
a  large  bush  which  we  have  to  get  through  to 
get  at  him.  We  shall  be  at  Ekowe  for  about 
three  weeks.  We  are  about  four  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  the  river  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  across.  Everything  looks  like  business. 
Colonel  Ilopton,  when  we  march  up,  remains 
in  command  here,  and  at  Fort  Tenedos,  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  I  saw  him  this  morning  ; 
he  asked  after  everybody  at  home.  It  is 
very  jolly  getting  here,  and  having  a  day’s  rest, 
and  some  bread  and  fresh  meat.  All  in  very 
good  spirits.  Everything  I  have,  and  the  rest 
of  us,  is  washing  and  drying.  My  camp 
equipage  is  first  rate — everything  I  want.  The 
Zulus  are  very  fine  men,  use  assegaies  and 
rifles  of  some  sort.  They  treat  the  wounded 
fearfully  ;  spear  them  through  and  through — 
at  least,  their  women  do.  I  enclose  my  diary 
of  the  month  as  I  have  no  time  to  copy  it.” 

On  Frida)r,  the  28th  of  March,  the 
Tugela  is  crossed,  and  the  diary  recom¬ 
mences. 

“We  crossed  the  Tugela,  being  towed 
across.  The  men  bivouacked  and  spent  an 
awful  night  in  pouring  rain.  Colonel  Hopton 
gave  me  a  bed  in  bis  tent.  Most  of  the  officers 
stood  up  in  the  rain  all  night.  Next  day, 

“  Saturday,  March  29th — We  started  for 
Ekowe  and  marched  about  twelve  miles.  The 
column  was  five  to  six  miles  long,  and  we  went 
awfully  slow.  There  we  laagered  with  shelter- 
trench  outside.  It  would  have  taken  ico,ooo 
Zulus  to  take  it  I  and  Keith  (Tumour)  on 
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outpost  duty  all  night  (blue  funk),  and  both 
tired  and  wet.  Luckily  no  enemy  came.  Re¬ 
turned  to  camp  tired,  after  the  column  had 
marched  off. 

**  Sunday,  March  30th. — Started  at  ten. 
Much  delay  caused  by  wagons  crossing  a 
brook.  Warm  march.  Burnt  a  lot  of  kraals 
on  the  way.  Enemy  flying  in  small  detach¬ 
ments.  Arrived  at  Amatakula  River, one  mile 
from  river  on  Natal  side.  Great  bother  about 
laager  being  put  up,  and  much  confusion. 
Early  to  bed.  Bright  moonlight  till  twelve 

“  Monday,  March  3l8t. — Under  arms  at  four, 
expecting  attack  early.  Enemy  moving. 
Very  hot;  no  wind  ;  no  shade.  A  buck  ran 
into  camp  this  morning  and  was  assegaied, 
after  much  sport  among  the  natives.  Rumour 
of  Cetewayo  having  offered  peace  ;  nut  be¬ 
lieved,  one  word  of  it.  Got  into  camp  about 
5.30,  where  we  bivouacked. 

Tuesday,  h^xW  ist. — Under  arms  at  four. 
Marched  about  eight  o’clock  with  great  care, 
Zulus  having  been  seen  by  scouts  hovering 
about.  This  morning  the  order  of  advance 
was — 

‘‘57‘h. 

“  The  sailors  with  a  Gatling  and  rocket. 

"  Ourselves. 

"  Our  train. 

“  Rear  Guard  99th. 

“  Marines  and  91st. 

“Two  Regiments  of  Natives, 
protecting  our  wagons  on  the  flanks.  We 
were  drawn  up  ready  to  receive  the  enemy 
twice,  but  they  retreated.  We  reached  our 
camping-place  about  four  o’clock  ;  laagered 
as  usual,  and  made  entrenchments  round  it, 
only  making  them  nearly  double  the  height. 
About  one  hour  after  we  got  in,  it  began  to 
thunder,  and  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents, 
wetting  us  through.  Our  feet  had  been  wet 
fur  the  last  two  days;  in  fact  we  are  never  dry. 
No  clothes  to  change,  or  anything,  as  now  we 
have  only  gut  with  us  what  we  have  got  on,  a 
mackintosh  sheet,  and  a  great-coat.  We  slept 
as  well  as  we  could.  Had  the  sentries  doubled, 
the  enemy  being  expected  to  attack  us  next 
morning. 

“  IVednesday,  April  2nd. — Under  arms  at 
four ;  and  just  as  day  was  beginning  to  break, 
our  pickets  reported  the  enemy  advancing. 
Everything  was  got  into  readiness ;  the 
trenches  manned  ;  the  pickets  recalled.  We 
saw  the  enemy  coming  out  of  a  dingle  in  files, 
and,  opening  out,  they  surrounded  us  in  roost 
splendid  skirmishing  order.  The  bravest 
fellows  I  ever  saw.  Our  face  was  attacked 
first,  as  they  had  not  had  time  to  get  round  to 
the  other  side.  At  about  6  20  the  first  shot 
was  fired,  and  soon  all  our  men  were  blazing 
away;  shots  whizzing  over  our  heads,  the 
Gatling  at  the  corner  pounding  it  into  them. 
They  advanced  at  the  double,  creeping  in 
shelter  of  the  grass.  We  were  so  strong  they 
could  do  nothing.  Still  they  advanced  within 
twenty  yards,  where  afterward  some  were 
picked  up  dead.  Our  men  were  awfully 
frightened  and  nervous  at  first,  could  not  even 
speak,  and  shivered  from  funk  ;  so  we,  the 
officers,  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  men 
cool.  We  repulsed  them  in  about  twenty 


minutes;  while  on  our  flanks  and  rear, where 
the  other  regiments  were,  the  battle  was  still 
going  on.  Two  of  our  companies  were  then 
taken  round  to  relieve  tlie  other  side,  one  of 
which  was  mine,  so  we  marched  under  their 
fire  to  the  rear  face,  and  acted  as  a  support. 
It  was  soon  all  over.  We  repulsed  them  on 
all  sides.  The  native  cavalry  and  native  con¬ 
tingent  were  then  let  loose  to  pursue  them  ; 
which  they  did,  assegaing  most  of  the 
wounded  on  their  way  and  not  doing  much 
damage  to  the  enemy.  There  ought  to  have 
been  a  great  many  more  killed,  but  all  the  men 
were  nervous  and  excited,  and  had  not  been 
under  fire  before.  We  counted  and  buried 
four  hundred  and  seventy-six,  but  a  great  many 
were  found  the  same  day  by  our  scouts, 
wounded  and  hiding  in  bushes  some  miles  off. 
We  finished  at  about  7.10, and  the  rest  of  the 
day  we  were  burying  them,  and  our  own  five 
poor  fellows,  and  one  officer,  Johnson,  of  the 
99th.  I  think  we  had  thirty  wounded.  In 
our  regiment  one  man  was  killed  ;  he  was  in 
my  company — shot  right  through  the  head  ; 
and  Colonel  Northey  badly  wounded,  the  shot 
entering  at  the  shoulder  and  lodging  itself  in 
his  back.  It  was  got  out.  He  is  very  weak  ; 
I  only  hope  he  may  recover.  Three  other  men 
in  the  regiment  were  wounded.  It  was  a  fear¬ 
ful  sight — so  many  of  these  brave  chaps  lying 
about,  dead  and  covered  with  blood  and  gore. 
They  must  have  had  a  great  many  more 
wounded,  whom  they  took  away  with  them. 
I  myself  did  not  quite  like  the  first  few  shots 
as  they  whizzed  about  over  our  heads,  but 
found  I  had  such  a  lot  to  do  to  keep  the  men 
in  order  and  telling  them  when  to  shoot,  that 
I  did  not  mind  it  a  bit.’’, 

This  was  the  affair,  or  “  battle,”  of 
Ginghilovo  ;  and  surely  never  was  such 
an  affair  described  with  a  more  prepos¬ 
sessing  simplicity,  modesty,  and  human¬ 
ity.  The  next  day,  the  3d  of  April, 
Ekowe  was  reached  and  Pearson  re¬ 
lieved.  On  the  5th  of  April  young  My- 
nors  with  his  battalion  marched  back  to 
the  scene  of  their  recent  action,  Ging¬ 
hilovo,  where  a  fort  was  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  a  base  of  operations.  And 
now,  with  the  common  mention  of  bad 
weather  and  trying  climate,  comes  the 
ominous  mention  of  sickness  also. 

“  Saturday,  April  5th. — We  left  Ekowe  quite 
empty,  having  burnt  the  King's  Brother’s 
kraal  the  day  before.  We  halted  for  two 
hours,  as  our  line  of  wagons  with  Pearson’s 
was  so  long.  It  was  awfully  hot.  The  coun¬ 
try  is  perfectly  lovely  ;  such  grass  and  woods, 
hills,  roost  beautiful  flowers  and  trees;  if 
only  inhabited,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
charming  countries  in  the  world.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  bad.  So  hot  in  the  day-time  and  cold 
at  night.  Dew  like  rain.  I  saw  on  our  route 
to-day,  after  halting  in  the  sun  for  a  couple  of 
hours,  six  or  seven  fellows  fall  out  from  sun¬ 
stroke. 
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“  Sunday,  April  6th.  — Poor  Colonel  Northey 
died.  We  had  a  scare,  or  rather  false  alarm, 
at  about  3.30  in  the  morning.  Colonel  Pem¬ 
berton  has  got  dysentery.  We  began  half- 
rations  to-day.  Men  not  in  good  health." 

That  night  the  second  instalment  of 
diary  is  sent  off  by  the  courier  from 
Ginghilovo,  with  a  letter  of  a  few  lines, 
written  by  moonlight.  “  I  hof>e  this 
will  find  you  all  well  at  home.  Here 
there  is  nothing  but  hard  work,  and  very 
little  to  eat  from  morning  till  night.  I 
am  afraid  it  will  be  a  long  affair.”  The 
same  Sunday  night  the  diary  is  resumed. 

“  Ginghilovo. — We  came  back  here  in  the 
morning,  after  leaving  Pearson  to  our  right, 
who  was  going  straight  back  to  the  Tugela  to 
recruit  his  troops.  We  encamped  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  where  we  had  had  our 
battle.  Passing  the  ground  the  stench  was 
fearful,  owing  to  natives  who  had  dragged 
themselves  off  and  died. 

“  Monday,  April  7th. — Colonel  Pemberton 
still  remains  on  the  sick  list ;  and  several  of 
the  officers  have  been  suffering  more  or  less 
from  diarrhoea,  caused  by  bad  water.  In  my 
last  letter  I  said  we  were  on  half-rations  ;  but 
it  only  lasted  for  about  two  days,  as  we  have 
got  some  more  sent  us.  In  the  afternoon  we 
moved  up  a  small  hill  into  a  first-rate  posi¬ 
tion,  but  water  bad  and  a  mile  off,  and  even 
that  not  likely  to  last  long.  We  have  also  on 
the  next  hill  another  laager  for  the  natives 
and  bullocks.  It  is,  of  course,  a  necessity  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  camp,  because  they 
make  the  place  smell  so.  In  the  daytime  it 
is  awfully  hot,  the  sun  having  such  power  ; 
and  at  night  cool,  and  very  heavy  dews  wet 
vou  tfirough  if  you  did  not  wear  a  mackintosh. 
The  men  begin  to  improve  in  spirits,  but  it 
will  be  awfully  slow  here  for  a  fortnight  on 
the  saltest  of  pork  and  hard  biscuit,  pork  unfit 
to  eat. 

“  Wednesday,  April  9th. — I  was  on  duty 
from  3  to  4  A.M.  Another  scorching  hot  day. 
A  great  deal  of  long  grass  has  been  burn^ 
about  the  country,  of  course  by  the  Zulus. 
Captain  Tufnell  —  who  was  assuming  com¬ 
mand  of  tbe  regiment,  as  we  had  no  other 
officers — also  very  ill.  We  sit  in  the  shade 
under  the  wagons  out  of  the  sun.  Of  course 
we  cannot  go  much  more  than  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  from  the  camp,  except  in  small 
parties,  so  we  find  it  rather  dull.  I  got  your 
letter  from  Mereworth,  and  was  very  glad  to 
get  it ;  always  like  having  as  much  news  as 
possible,  as  we  seldom  see  a  paper.  ...  I 
walked  round  our  new  fort  this  afternoon.  It 
is  very  strong,  so  to  say,  and  would  keep  any 
Zulu  army  in  the  world  off. 

"  Thursday,  April  loth. — My  company  was 
on  outpost  duty,  so  I  was  out  all  day  long, 
and  did  not  do  much  but  keep  a  look-out. 
most  of  the  troops  suffering  from  dysentery 
and  want  of  sustenance.  We  expect  a  convoy 
soon,  ax  we  have  only  six  days’  more  pro¬ 
visions.  Awfully  hot  again  to-day.  The 


country  all  round  our  fort  is  more  or  less 
plain  to  the  N.,  S.,and  E.,  where  the  King 
feeds  his  cattle.  To  the  W.  it  is  very  moun¬ 
tainous,  very  like  Scotland,  only  hills,  I 
should  say,  higher.  We  see  the  Zulu  fires  at 
night  in  the  distance.  I  wish  we  could  get 
from  here,  but  I  believe  we  have  to  wait  until 
all  the  forces  are  ready  to  advance.  I  don’t 
know  whether  1  told  you  about  the  native 
contingent.  They  are  all  black  like  niggers, 
and  awful-looking  beasts  ;  have  scarcely  any 
clothes  on  at  all.  They  are  armed  with  rifles, 
but  are  very  bad  shots ;  the  only  good  they 
are  is  after  a  victory  to  pursue  the  enemy,  as 
they  are  very  active  ;  also  they  do  not  make 
bad  scouts  ;  they  are  very  sharp-sighted,  and 
can  hear  very  quickly.  We  must  in  the  end 
give  the  Zulus  a  thrashing,  but  the  hard  thing 
is  to  find  them.  We  can  never  attack  them, 
because  we  don’t  know  where  they  are,  and 
they  will  take  good  care  only  to  attack  us 
when  we  are  in  the  bush  or  crossing  rivers, 
and  perhaps  at  night.  When  they  advance  at 
close  quarters,  they  come  like  cavalry;  but 
of  course  any  English  army  can  stop  them  if 
properly  handled. 

“  Now,  my  dear  papa  and  mamma,  I  must 
finish  off.  I  hope  this  will  catch  the  mail  on 
Tuesday.  I  hope  all  the  farms,  &c  ,  are  doing 
well.  With  very  best  love  to  all,  Martha, 
Jubber,  and  Pussy, 

**  I  am,  ever  your  affectionate  son, 

“  Arthur." 

On  the  night  of  Saturday,  the  1 2th  of 
April,  poor  boy,  after  being  on  duty  all 
the  previous  day.  Good  Friday,  “  in  the 
other  laager  where  the  niggers  live,”  he 
was  himself  seized  by  sickness.  On  the 
13th  he  writes  home  : 

"  I  was  taken  awfully  seedy  in  the  night 
with  diarrhoea,  and  to-day,  Easter  Sunday,  I 
was  obliged  to  go  on  the  sick  list,  as  my  com¬ 
plaint  had  turned  more  to  dysentery.  The 
bad  water  and  lowering  food  and  bad  climate 
are  enough  to  kill  anybody  ;  still  we  struggle 
on,  the  same  for  everybody.  Our  native  run¬ 
ners  who  take  the  post  were  yesterday  chased 
on  their  way  to  the  Tugela,  and  had  to  return 
here.  A  convoy  with  provisions  has  arrived 
here  all  safe  ;  so  far  so  good,  as  long  as  it 
lasts.  We  expect  to  be  here  a  month  or  six 
weeks  doing  nothing,  unless  we  have  to  alter 
the  position  of  our  fort  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  water.  The  nights  get  colder,  and  the  sun 
is  hotter  than  any  English  sun  in  the  day¬ 
time.  .  .  .  When  we  left  England  we  were 
700  strong,  and  now  we  figure  about  628, 
caused  mostly  by  men  gone  to  hospital. 
Some  two  or  three  of  our  cattle  die  every 
night,  also  a  horse  or  two  ;  consequently, 
being  only  just  covered  with  earth  for  burial, 
there  are  numerous  unhealthy  smells.  I  tried 
to  get  leave  with  Hutton  to  go  shooting  some 
buck  which  had  been  seen,  but  was  refused 
as  not  being  safe.  We  got  our  first  English 
papers  on  Thursday,  and  very  glad  we  were 
to  get  them.  B3'-the-bye,  have  you  been  fish¬ 
ing,  and  what  sport?  Please  tell  me  every- 
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thin^.  How  are  grandmamma  and  grand¬ 
papa?  I  have  not  heard  of  or  from  them.  I 
hope  you  send  them  my  scribbles  ;  I  daresay 
they  are  very  hard  to  make  out,  but  having 
only  a  blanket  and  sheet  (waterproof)  with  us, 
there  is  very  little  paper  to  be  got.  What  I 
write  with  now  is  a  pen  I  bought,  which  you 
dip  in  water  and  it  writes  as  you  see.  How  is 
ubber,  and  how  is', Edmund  Carew  ?  The  Zu- 
us  around  us  amuse  themselves  by  burning 
grass,  1  suppose  with  the  idea  to  starve  our 
cattle.  Lord  Chelmsford  has  gone  back  to 
Durban.  All  the  troops  have  arrived  safe, 
the  17th  only  losing  three  horses  on  their  jour¬ 
ney.  The  niggers  brought  us  in  some  sweet 
potatoes  yesterday,  which  are  horrible  things, 
still  they  are  of  the  vegetable  description.  .  . 
The  Colonel  is  still  suffering  from  dysentery, 
also  Tufnell ;  so  Cramer,  the  second  captain, 
is  in  command  of  us.  I  should  very  much 
like  to  have  the  Htrefcrd  Timet  forwarded  to 
me,  as  it  ivould  give  me  all  the  county  news. 
We  had  service  this  morning  for  the  first  time 
since  we  left  the  *  Dublin  Castle  every  other 
Sunday  we  have  been  marching.  We  killed 
an  enormous  snake  the  other  day,  about  five 
or  six  feet  long.  Two  rhinoceroses  have  been 
seen  near  here  feeding  ;  I  wish  I  could  get  a 
shot  at  them,  but  can’t  get  leave  to  get  out. 
Has  Colonel  Price  had  much  sport  with  the 
hounds,  and  how  are  all  the  horses,  colts, 
mares,  etc.  ?  How  does  the  Cwm  get  on  ;  I 
wish  I  was  there  ;  also  the  ravens, everything  ? 
Colonel  Northey  is  a  great  loss  ;  he  was  mar¬ 
ried,  too,  and  his  wife  a  very  nice  person. 
Tell  grandpapa  I  find  the  little  book  he  gave 
me  very  useful ;  also  your  Bible,  which  I 
always  carry  with  me.  To-day  is  Easter  Sun¬ 
day,  and  a  convoy  has  just  been  sighted  ;  they 
say  we  shall  get  the  mail.  I  know  I  am 
writing  great  bosh,  but  have  nothing  else  to 
do.  If  you  happen  to  see  Mr.  Walsh,  please 
thank  him  for  my  revolver  ;  I  find  it  very  use¬ 
ful,  and  it  shoots  first  rate,  also  remember  me 
to  Aunt  Ellen,  and  tell  her  she  does  not  know 
how  much  I  am  indebted  to  her  .  .  .  Several 
fellows  have  followed  my  idea  of  writing  a 
diary  and  posting  it ;  it  seems  very  lazy  and 
undutiful  of  me,  but  it  is  perhaps  better  than 
nothing.  I  do  wish  you  could  be  here  for  a 
day  or  two  to  see  the  country,  and  the  trees 
and  shrubs  that  grow  wild,  just  like  a  flower 
garden.  I  should  say  the  grass  here  is  better 
for  feeding  than  any  in  England,  one  could 
easily  mow  three  or  four  crops  of  hay  in  the 
year.  The  only  thing,  or  one  of  the  few 
things,  the  Zulus  cultivate  is  Indian  corn, 
what  they  call  mealies  ;  also  a  few  fields  of 
sugar-cane  here  and  there.  We  are  not  many 
miles  from  the  sea,  as  we  can  hear  it  when 
the  wind  is  the  right  way,  from  six  to  ten  miles 
I  daresay. 

*•  Monday. — Convoy  arrived  all  safe  las* 
night.  By  the  mail  poor  Keith  Tumour 
heard  he  had  lost  his  father.  1  was  awfully 
sorry,  as  I  could  not  do  any  work,  being  still 
on  the  sick  list.  My  dysentery  still  sticks  tg 
me  with  bad  pain  in  my  inside,  but  I  feel 
otherwise  well  in  myself.  I  slept  under  a 
cart  last  night — quite  a  luxury,  as  it  keeps  the 
dew  off.  To-day  we  are  burning  the  grass 


round  our  laager,  so  that  the  Zulus  cannot 
set  fire  to  it  and  attack  us  at  the  same  time. 
The  men  have  had  fresh  meat  the  last  two 
days,  as  several  bullocks  have  come  up  from 
Tugela.  They  are  killed  at  eight  in  the 
morning  and  eaten  at  one.  We  got  some 
jam  up  last  night,  so  we  are  doing  prett}'  well 
now.  The  only  thing  I  wish  is  that  the  Zulus 
would  attack  us  again.  It  is  getting  quite 
slow  doing  nothing.  Captain  Tufnell  is  off 
the  sick  list  to  day,  and  takes  command  of 
the  regiment.  How  are  Uncle  Tom  and 
Aunt  Conty  getting  on  ?  Having  no  end  of 
fun.  I’ll  be  bound.  Our  laager  is  about 
twenty  miles  from  Fort  Pearson  on  the 
Tugela,  and  sixteen  miles  from  the  now  aban¬ 
doned  Ekowe,  which  we  can  see  with  our 
telescopes.  We  are  all  becoming  very  learned 
cooks,  as  we  cook  all  our  meat,  salt  meat, 
etc.,  make  soup  and  different  things  of  them. 
The  worst  of  it  is  we  have  very  few  materials 
to  cook  in,  mostly  provided  by  the  wagon 
conductors.  We  made  some  mealie  cakes  of 
Indian  corn,  which  were  first  rate  at  the  time, 
but  awfully  indigestible  afterward  ;  I’m 
afraid  the  fault  of  the  cooking ;  I  wish  I  had 
taken  lessons  from  Miles  before  I  left. 

“  Tuesday,  April  15th. —  The  convoy  ot 
empty  wagons  left  at  six  to  go  to  Tugela. 
Spent  a  very  bad  night,  suffering  from  diar¬ 
rhoea,  and  felt  much  weaker  to-day  ;  still  I 
hope  I  shall  get  over  it  soon.  Some  of  the 
fellows  got  leave  to  shoot,  and  they  shot  five 
golden  plovers,  or  gray  kind  of  plovers,  which 
are  very  acceptable  to  our  larder.  I  felt  aw¬ 
fully  dull,  nothing  to  do  but  sit  under  a  cart 
out  of  the  sun  and  try  to  sleep.  The  scouts 
went  out  some  six  or  seven  miles  to-day  and 
burnt  several  kraals.  Four  Zulu  women  and 
a  boy  were  brought  in  yesterday,  the  most 
hideous  creatures  I  ever  saw,  more  like  wild 
animals.  I  am  going  to  post  my  letter  to¬ 
night,  so  as  to  be  certain  to  catch  the  mail.  I 
hope  you  are  all  well,  and  love  to  everybody. 

“  Ever  your  most  affectionate  son, 

“  Arthur.” 

“  P.  S. — I  was  very  glad  to  get  a  letter  from 
you  and  papa  last  night,  of  March  iith.  I  am 
exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  of  grandmamma’s 
attack.  It  must  indeed  have  been  very  seri¬ 
ous.  I  only  hope  she  may  recover  for  some 
time,  and  be  well  when  I  get  home  again.  I 
had  rather  a  better  night  last  night,  but  I  am 
still  very  weak.  Sorry  to  hear  ‘  Masquerade  ’ 
is  a  roarer.  Have  not  had  grandpapa’s  and 
Elinor’s  letters  yet :  must  have  missed  the 
mail.” 

He  never  got  home,  and  he  wrote  no 
more  ;  the  cold  nights,  and  heavy  dews, 
and  suns  “  hotter  than  any  English  sun,” 
had  done  their  work.  On  the  24th  of 
April  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Fort 
Pearson,  where  Colonel  Hopton,  a 
Herefordshire  neighbor,  was  in  com¬ 
mand  ;  the  poor  boy  died  on  the  day 
following,  and  in  a  letter  to  his  father 
Colonel  Hopton  relates  the  end. 
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“  Yesterday  morning  I  got  a  note  from  an 
officer  of  the  60th,  Gunning,  who  appears  to 
have  been  told  by  Arthur  that  he  knew  me, 
informing  me  that  he,  Arthur,  was  very  ill 
with  dysentery,  and  that  the  doctor  had  sent 
him  to  Fort  Pearson  in  hopes  that  the  change 
of  air  would  do  him  good,  and  asking  me  to 
meet  the  convoy  on  arrival  here  and  get 
Arthur  at  once  into  the  hospital.  I  met  the 
empty  convoy  of  wagons  last  evening,  as  they 
approached  our  camp,  and  got  the  one  with 
Arthur  in  it  over  the  river  (Tugela)  as  soon 
as  1  could,  and  sent  it  up  to  hospital.  This 
morning  early  I  went  to  see  him,  having  first 
asked  the  doctor  in  charge  about  him.  He  at 
once  told  me  he  feared  the  worst.  When  I 
saw  him  I  did  not  think  he  would  recover. 
His  servant  was  with  him,  who  was  very  at¬ 
tentive  to  him.  We  gave  him  what  medical 
comforts  could  be  got,  such  as  beef-tea  and 
champagne.  I  stayed  with  him  all  the  morn¬ 
ing,  until  a  P.M.,  and  at  his  request  I  read  and 
prayed  by  his  stretcher  side  ;  he  was  then 
quite  sensible  and  followed  all  I  said,  and  re¬ 
peated  some  of  the  prayers  after  me.  All  this 
time  he  was  very  weak,  and  hardly  able  to 
raise  himself  up,  although  his  servant  told  me 
that  yesterday  he  was  able  to  stand  and  walk. 
The  disease  for  some  days  seems  to  have  taken 
hold  of  him.  He  passed  nothing  but  pure 
blood,  and  when  I  first  saw  him  was  reduced 
almost  to  a  skeleton.  About  2  p.m.,  having 
changed  his  shirt  and  made  him  as  comfort¬ 
able  as  I  could,  I  left  him,  telling  him  I 
would  come  back  soon.  Some  time  after¬ 
wards  1  got  a  message  from  him  asking  me  to 
go  back,  which  I  did,  about  5.30  p.m.  I  found 
a  Captain  Cardew,  one  of  the  staff  officers, 
with  him.  He  had  just  read  the  fourteenth 
chapter  of  St.  John  to  him,  which  he  listened 
to,  and  asked  Cardew  to  read  slowly,  so  that 
he  might  follow.  A  doctor  was  also  with  him. 
They  told  me  that  the  end  was  approaching. 
We  all  stayed  with  him  till  about  7  p.m.,  when 
he  gave  a  little  sigh  and  passed  away ;  he  was 
not  sensible  for  the  last  hour,  but  appeared 
not  to  suffer  any  pain.  When  I  was  with  him 
in  the  morning,  I  said  :  *  Arthur,  I  shall  write 
by  the  post  to-night,  and'tell  your  mother  how 
ill  you  are.’  He  said  :  *  Yes,  please.  Colonel, 
write  to  mamma.’  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
asked  me  to  read  to  him  and  repeated  after  me 
the  Lord’s  Prayer.” 

A  little  more  is  added  by  a  friend  and 
brother  officer,  Lieutenant  Hutton,  a 
corporal  from  whose  company  had  helped 
the  dying  boy's  servant  in  his  attendance 
on  his  master. 

“  The  corporal,  at  the  boy’s  request,  had  on 
several  occasions  read  to  him  both  from  the 
Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  and  as  the  corporal 
expressed  himself  to  me,  he  seemed  always 
more  peaceful  and  happy  afterward.  His 
servant  Starman  was  most  struck  by  the  heroic 
and  resigned  way  in  which  his  master  bore 
the  pain  of  his  disease  shortly  before  his  death. 
Knowing  the  end  was  approaching,  and  see¬ 
ing  his  master  inclined  to  move,  Starmin  got 


up  and  was  about  to  smooth  his  pillow  for 
him,  when  the  boy,  with  a  smile  that  as  he 
said  he  will  never  forget,  turned  and  whis¬ 
pered:  ‘  Hush,  don’t  touch  me,  I  am  going  to 
heaven  ;’  and  so  fell  asleep.” 

On  the  26th  of  April,  the  day  after 
his  death,  Arthur  Mynors  was  buried 
under  a  mimosa-tree,  on  a  grassy  slope 
looing  down  to  the  sea  over  the  lovely 
valley  of  the  Tugela.  On  the  2d  of  May 
some  men  of  his  regiment,  the  60th, 
put  a  small  rough  wooden  cross  over 
his  grave,  with  this  inscription  : 

IN  MEMORY  OF 

LIEUT.  MYNORS, 

3, '60. 

Who  Died  April  25,  1879, 

Aged  22  Years. 

It  was  a  happy  nature  that,  by  the 
banks  of  the  Tugela,  passed  thus  early 
away — a  happy  and  beautiful  nature. 
His  simple  letters  and  diary,  which  we 
have  been  following,  show  him  to  us 
better  than  any  admiring  description. 
They  show  a  nature  fresh,  wholesome, 
gay  ;  an  English  boy  with  the  tastes  of 
his  age  and  bringing  up,  with  a  kern 
love  of  sport,  with  a  genuine  love  for  the 
country,  a  genuine  eye  for  it — Greek  in 
his  simplicity  and  truth  of  feeling,  Greek 
in  his  simplicity  and  truth  of  touch.  We 
see  him  full  of  natural  affection,  and  not 
ashamed  of  manifesting  it  ;  bred  in  hab¬ 
its  of  religion,  and  not  ashamed  of  re¬ 
taining  them  ;  without  a  speck  of  affec¬ 
tation,  without  a  shadow  of  pretension, 
unsullied,  brave,  true,  kind,  respectful, 
grateful,  uncensorious,  uncomplaining  ; 
in  the  time  to  act,  cheerfully  active  ;  in 
the  time  to  suffer,  cheerfully  enduring. 
So  to  his  friends  he  seemed,  and  so  their 
testimony  shows  him — testimony  which 
by  its  affectionate  warmth  proves  the 
character  which  could  inspire  it  to  have 
been  no  ordinary  one.  “  I  am  sure  you 
and  anybody  who  knew  him,”  writes  a 
brother  officer,  ”  will  be  grieved  beyond 
measure  to  hear  of  the  death  of  our  dear 
Bunny  Mynors,  of  dysentery.  I  can’t 
tell  you  what  a  loss  he  is  to  us,  as  he 
was  such  a  favorite  with  us  all.  He  had 
endeared  himself  in  his  short  stay  of  a 
year  with  men  and  officers  alike,  more 
than  is  given  to  the  lot  of  most  of  us.” 
”  He  had  all  the  qualities,”  says  an¬ 
other,  ”  of  a  good  soldier  and  a  leader 
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of  men,  combined  with  a  perfect  temper, 
thorough  unselfishness,  and  a  genial 
cheery  manner.”  "  The  life  and  soul 
of  the  mess,”  writes  the  adjutant  of  his 
battalion,  himself  an  Etonian,  ”  keen  at 
ail  sports  and  games,  and  a  universal 
favorite  wherever  we  have  been  quar¬ 
tered — it  seems  hard  to  lose  him.  But 
when  I  add  that  in  all  professional  mat¬ 
ters  he  was  most  earnest,  and  so  keen  to 
be  well  up  in  his  work,  strict  and  yet 
with  a  perfect  manner,  a  favorite  with 
his  men,  and,  as  all  admit,  the  most 
promising  boy  Eton  has  sent  to  our 
ranks  for  many  a  day — when  I  add  this, 
I  feel  that  not  only  we  who  knew  him, 
but  all  the  battalion,  must  grieve,  and 
will  do  so  for  the  loss  of  one  who  prom¬ 
ised  to  be  such  a  credit  to  his  regiment 

. The  old  school  may  well 

grieve  for  so  fine  a  character  as  his  who 
has  just  been  taken  from  us.  I  know 
no  finer  fellows,  or  those  who  do  their 
work  so  well,  as  those  like  Mynors,  who 
never  said  an  unkind  word  of  any  one, 
and  consequently  no  one  ever  said  any 
word  except  of  praise  or  love  for  them,” 
”  Such  as  they.”  to  the  same  effect  says 
his  tutor,  Mr.  Warre,  who  has  gained 
and  kept  the  loving  regard  and  trust  of 
so  many  generations  of  his  Eton  pupils, 
as  he  gained  and  kept  those  of  young 
Mynors;  “such  as  they  have  from 
others  the  love  that  they  deserve.” 

Natures  so  beautiful  are  not  com¬ 
mon  ;  and  those  who  have  seen  and  pos¬ 
sessed  the  bright  presence  of  such  a 
boy,  while  they  mourn  their  irreparable 
loss,  cannot  but  think  most  of  his  rare¬ 
ness,  his  uniqueness.  For  me,  a  stran¬ 
ger,  and  speaking  not  to  his  friends  but 
to  the  wide  public,  I  confess  that  when 
I  have  paid  my  tribute  of  sympathy  to  a 
beautiful  character  and  to  a  profound 
sorrow,  it  is  rather  to  what  he  has  in 
common  with  others  that  my  thoughts 
are  drawn,  than  to  what  is  unique  in 
him.  The  order  of  things  in  which  he 
was  brought  up,  the  school  system  in 
which  he  was  educated,  produce,  not 
indeed  many  natures  so  sweet  as  his,  but 
in  all  good  natures  many  of  his  virtues. 
That  school  system  is  a  close  and  nar¬ 
row  one  ;  that  order  of  things  is  chang¬ 


ing,  and  will  surely  pass  away.  Vain 
are  endeavors  to  keep  it  fixed  forever, 
impotent  are  regrets  for  it  ;  it  will  pass 
away.  The  received  ideas  which  fur¬ 
nished  the  mind  of  Arthur  Mynors,  as 
they  in  general  furnish  the  minds  of 
English  boys  of  his  class,  and  which  de¬ 
termine  his  and  their  intellectual  vision, 
will  change.  But  under  the  old  order 
of  things,  and  with  its  received  ideas, 
there  were  bred  great  and  precious  vir¬ 
tues  ;  it  is  good  for  us  to  rest  our  eyes 
upon  them,  to  feel  their  value,  to  resolve 
amid  all  chances  and  changes  to  save 
and  nourish  them,  as  saved  and  nour¬ 
ished  they  can  be.  Our  slowness  of 
development  in  England  has  its  excel¬ 
lent  uses  in  enabling  indisp>ensable  vir¬ 
tues  to  take  root,  and  to  make  them¬ 
selves  felt  by  us  to  be  indispensable. 
Our  French  neighbors  have  moved  faster 
than  we  ;  they  have  more  lucidity,  in 
several  important  respects,  than  we 
have  ;  they  have  fewer  illusions.  But  a 
modern  French  school-boy,  Voltairian 
and  emancipated,  reading  ”  La  Fille 
Elisa”  and  ”  Nana,”  making  it  his 
pastime  to  play  tricks  on  his  ch  plain, 
to  mock  and  flout  him  and  his  teaching 
— the  production  of  a  race  of  lucid 
school-boys  of  this  kind  is  a  dangerous 
privilege.  When  I  lay  down  the  me¬ 
moir  of  Dr.  Raleigh  I  feel  that,  crude 
and  faulty  as  is  the  type  of  religion 
offered  by  Puritanism,  narrow  and  false 
as  is  its  conception  of  human  life,  mate¬ 
rialistic  and  impossible  as  is  its  world  to 
come,  yet  the  seriousness,  soberness, 
and  devout  energy  of  Puritanism  are  a 
prize,  once  won,  never  to  be  lost ;  they 
are  a  possession  to  our  race  forever. 
And  in  taking  leave  of  the  letters  and 
diary  of  Arthur  Mynors,  I  feel  that  this 
natural  and  charniing  boy,  too,  has  vir¬ 
tues,  he  and  others  like  him,  which  are 
part  of  the  very  tradition  and  life  of 
England  ;  which  have  gone  to  make  the 
“  ancient  and  inbred  integrity,  piety, 
good-nature,  and  good-humor  of  the 
English  people,”  *  and  which  can  no 
more  perish  than  that  ideal. — Fortnightly 
Review. 


*  Burke. 
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ADVENTURES  ON  THE  ROVUMA. 
LETTERS  IN  COURSE  OF  AN  EXPLORATION. — II. 


Zanzibar. 

Dear - .  Just  about  the  time  my 

former  letter  reaches  you,  I  proceed  to 
commit  to  paper  the  remainder  of  my 
story.  This  time,  as  you  perceive,  I 
write  from  comparatively  civilized  quar¬ 
ters. 

I  have  returned  to  the  city  of  Zanzi¬ 
bar,  without  having  discovered  either 
coal  or  gold  ;  and,  as  my  honest  report 
has  not  been  calculated  to  gladden  the 
expectant  heart  of  His  Highness  or  to 
afford  the  happy  prospect  of  filling  his 
royal  pockets,  I  do  not  write  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  court  favor.  In  view  of  the 
hint  conveyed  in  my  last,  you  will  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  my  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Coal  fields”  only  brought 
to  light  bituminous  shales  in  meagre 
quantities.  These  have  been  seen  by 
some  imaginative  Arab  and  Parsee  ob¬ 
servers  and  magnified  into  “  rich  beds” 
of  the  more  precious  material.  Such 
formations,  though  of  no  commercial 
value,  are  interesting  geologically.  How¬ 
ever,  as  His  Highness  lacks  even  the 
most  rudimentary  acquaintance  with  my 
favorite  science,  I  have  thought  it  hope¬ 
less  to  attempt  to  arouse  in  his  mind  any 
enthusiasm  regarding  a  subject  so  far 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  business. 
The  sum  of  the  matter  is  that  he  asked 
for  coal  and  I  have  given  him  shale. 

After  fully  satisfying  myself  of  the 
absence  of  the  desired  mineral,  I  con¬ 
tinued  my  march  up  the  Lujend^  one  or 
two  days  farther.  The  fertile  and 
beautifully  wooded  banks  of  the  river 
afforded  splendid  cover  for  fine  herds  of 
game,  which  every  now  and  again  could 
be  seen  grazing  in  the  open  glades, 
bounding  away  in  alarm  at  our  approach, 
or  standing  like  statues  under  the  shady 
cover  of  noble  trees,  awaiting  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  hot  noonday  sun. 

One  morning,  while  securing  the  skins 
of  two  fine  waterbuck  which  1  had  just 
shot,  we  were  very  much  startled  at 
finding  ourselves  surrounded  by  a  large 
band  of  Zulu-like  warriors,  who  had 
been  attracted  by  our  shooting.  On 
finding  that  they  were  espied,  they  raised 
their  war-cry,  shook  their  shields  and 


spears  in  the  air,  and  indulged  in  vari¬ 
ous  threatening  gestures.  They  were 
evidently  the  much-dreaded  Mavitu 
(generally  believed  to  be  Zulus),  who 
by  their  continual  war  raids  have  turned 
almost  the  entire  Rovuma  valley  into  a 
desert.  Putting  matters  in  order  in  case 
of  an  attack,  I,  according  to  my  usual 
practice,  stepped  out  from  among  my 
men  unarmed,  at  the  same  time  shout¬ 
ing  out,  “  Msafara  wa  Mzungu  !”  (”  a 
white  man’s  caravan”).  This  had  the 
desired  effect.  A  consultation  was  held 
among  them,  followed  by  more  peaceful 
signs  ;  and,  on  our  inviting  them  to 
come  near,  they  readily  approached, 
uttering  the  usual  expressions  of  wonder 
at  all  they  saw.  On  closer  acquaintance 
we  discovered  that,  like  the  Maheng^, 
whose  real  character  I  unearthed  on  my 
previous  journey,  they  were  not  Zulus 
at  all,  but  belonged  to  a  tribe  called 
Nind^,  living  near  the  coast  town  of 
Kilwa.  A  number  of  these  Wa-Nind^ 
having  observed  the  panic  of  terror  oc¬ 
casioned  by  a  memorable  raid  of  Zulus, 
and  finding  that  the  very  sight  of  a  Zulu 
dress  was  sufficient  to  paralyze  a  whole 
district  with  alarm,  had  assumed  the 
garb  of  the  dreaded  warriors  and  adopt¬ 
ed  their  mode  of  warfare.  Thus  a  mere 
handful  of  men  have  almost  annihilated 
one  tribe  and  wrought  serious  havoc 
among  one  or  two  others. . 

On  the  day  following  this  incident  we 
reached  a  point  where  the  Lujend^ 
breaks  over  some  wonderful  cliffs  in 
thundering  cascades,  the  roar  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  being  heard  at  a  great  distance.  On 
bare  isolated  rocks,  in  the  midst  of  this 
grand  turmoil,  dwells  an  unfortunate 
remnant  of  the  tribe  which  once  occu¬ 
pied  the  whole  surrounding  country. 
Their  miserable  huts  are  reached  only 
with  the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger, 
partly  by  canoes  and  partly  by  jumping 
from  rock  to  rock.  I  paid  them  a  visit 
and  was  surprised  to  notice  how  healthy 
and  apparently  jolly  they  were. 

Two  days  later  we  camped  at  a  Makua 
village  called  Kwa-nantusi.  There  I 
ascended  a  very  remarkable  quadrangu¬ 
lar  mountain  called  Lipumbula.  It 
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rises  a  thousand  feet  above  the  plain, 
in  sheer  perpendicular  precipices,  ex¬ 
cept  on  one  side,  where  there  is  a  talus 
of  rubbish  half-way  up.  In  the  ascent 
we  of  course  chose  this  side.  All  went 
merrily  until  we  had  surmounted  the 
talus.  There  we  were  brought  up 
against  a  dead  wall,  which  seemed  quite 
unassailable.  We  made  two  different 
attempts,  both  of  them  dangerous,  and 
failed.  A  third  venture,  however,  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  a  sort  of  crack  or  joint,  and 
taking  advantage  of  this  we  finally 
gained  the  summit,  though  with  skinned 
hands  and  knees  owing  to  the  energy 
with  which  we  had  clutched  the  coarse 
gritty  rock.  For  upward  of  an  hour 
we  were  in  such  a  position  that  the 
slightest  ungitarded  movement  or  im¬ 
pulse  of  nervousness  would  have  cer¬ 
tainly  caused  us  to  be  dashed  to  atoms 
hundreds  of  feet  below. 

Leaving  Kwa-nantusi  and  also  the 
Lujedn^  River,  we  struck  away  in  a 
N.N.W.  direction  until  we  reached  the 
second  branch  of  the  Rovuma  (which 
indeed  bears  that  name),  at  the  Makua 
village  called  Und^.  Here  my  men 
piously  and  earnestly  assisted  at  bidding 
God-speed  to  the  soul  of  the  chief  who 
had  just  died,  and  whose  obsequies  were 
being  celebrated.  They  drew  down  the 
applause  of  all  right-minded  negroes  by 
the  zealous  manner  in  which  they  quaffed 
the  huge  pots  of  funeral  beer,  and  by 
the  abounding  energy  with  which  they 
danced  the  death  dance  ;  although  by- 
and-by  an  uneasy  notion  seemed  to 
spread  among  the  natives  that  they  were 
being  deprived  of  their  proper  share  in 
this  pleasant  manifestation  of  regret. 
As  hundreds  had  gathered  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  to  these  praiseworthy 
solemnities,  and  as  they  had  all  done 
their  best  to  drown  their  profound  sor¬ 
rows  in  the  flowing  bowl,  their  atten¬ 
tions  to  me  became  more  obtrusive  than 
pleasing.  A  drunk  man  anywhere  is 
imbecile  if  not  violent,  but  a  drunk 
negro  is  the  very  personification  of 
idiocy. 

Among  the  Makua  a  curious  custom 
prevails.  When  a  chief  dies,  the  first 
act  of  his  successor  (who  is  always, 
where  possible,  his  sister’s  son)  is  to 
take  possession  of  the  deceased  chief's 
wives.  After  he  has  spent  a  night  in 
the  harem  the  head  wife  brings  out  her 
New  Serie.'  -Vol.  XXXVI.,  No.  2 


late  husband’s  stool,  and,  seating  the  new 
chief  on  it,  shaves  his  head  in  presence 
of  the  assembled  people,  who  thence¬ 
forward  recognize  him  as  their  sultan. 

It  was  with  a  deep  pathetic  interest 
that  I  realized,  on  reaching  this  part  of 
the  Rovuma,  I  was  traversing  ground 
made  classical  by  the  fooststeps  of  Liv¬ 
ingstone.  Here,  at  the  very  threshold 
of  that  great  last  journey,  commenced 
the  long  series  of  privations  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  lamented  death.  Here  he 
had  to  face  the  horrors  of  starvation  ; 
besides  being  subjected  to  a  thousand 
worrying  annoyances  by  his  boys  and 
Sepoys,  while  his  great  sensitive  heart 
recoiled  from  the  sights  of  unspeakable 
cruelty  he  was  constantly  witnessing,  as 
the  ghastly  bands  of  slaves  passed  coast¬ 
ward  day  by  day.  Yet,  overwhelming 
as  his  trials  were,  it  is  delightful  to 
know  that  they  were  not  endured  in 
vain.  Short  as  is  the  lapse  of  time  since 
that  crisis  of  sympathetic  suffering,  he 
must,  if  he  is  cognizant  of  present  facts 
already  feel  amply  rewarded  for  all  his 
pain. 

From  Undd  we  proceeded  down  the 
Rovuma.  Our  route  led  us  first  N.  and 
then  suddenly  E.S.E.  At  the  point 
where  the  river  makes  this  abrupt  turn 
it  passes  by  a  great  gorge  through  some 
very  extraordinary  mountains,  forming 
scenery  of  the  grandest  and  wildest. 
At  one  place  the  water  shoots  over  falls 
in  thundering  masses,  broken  by  huge 
impending  rocks  into  white  foamy  clouds 
and  rainbow-circled  spray  ;  then,  rush¬ 
ing  from  the  vast  seething  caldron  with 
angry  speed,  it  presently  calms  down 
into  beautiful  rock-bound  placid  pools 
without  a  ripple  or  a  sound,  except 
where  an  occasional  hippo  rises  with  a 
snort  to  the  surface  and  sinks  again, 
leaving  behind  a  series  of  ever-widening 
circlets  of  waves.  The  mountains 
around  rise  in  cones  and  domes  smooth 
and  polished,  as  if  they  had  but  yester¬ 
day  emerged  from  beneath  an  Arctic 
glacier.  This  idea  is  supported  by  the 
almost  utter  absence  of  even  the  slight¬ 
est  vegetation — a  fact  certainly  very  re¬ 
markable  in  the  tropics. 

Two  days  after  passing  these  moun¬ 
tains  —of  which  a  prominent  one  bears 
the  name  Masenga — we  regained  our 
former  route  at  the  point  where  the 
Lujendfe  joins  the  Rovuma.  Not  to 
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return  to  the  coast  by  the  way  1  came,  I  its  course.  Grinding  out  an  expression 
resolved  to  cross  to  the  south  side  of  the  of  intense  vexation  and  yielding  to  the 
river  into  new  and  unknown  ground.  impulse  of  the  moment  I  rush  ^ter  the 
It  was  now  the  first  of  September  animal  in  hot  haste.  My  servants,  less 
when  we  entered  upon  the  last  stage  of  eager  and  more  wise  than  I,  remain 
our  march.  Early  on  that  morning  I  where  they  were.  It  never  occurred  to 
am  awakened  by  the  reveille  of  the  cara-  me  that  I  have  only  the  remaining  cart- 
van.  Reluctantly  I  bestir  myself,  kick  ridge  of  my  double-barrelled  rifle  for  a 
off  rcy  pyjamahs,  and  struggle  into  my  possible  encounter  with  the  enemy, 
clothes  by  the  faint  aid  of  the  first  rays  The  movements  of  the  lion  can  only 
of  dawn.  As  I  emerge  from  my  tent  be  traced  by  the  shaking  of  the  grass, 
after  my  ablutions  and  sit  down  on  a  box  and  with  eye  intently  fixed  on  that  I 
to  my  morning’s  coffee,  the  bedstead  dash  on  pell-mell,  tripping,  stumbling, 
and  texes  are  packed,  the  tent  pulled  and  gasping  for  breath,  while  my  heart 
down  and  folded.  By  the  time  1  have  palpitates  with  the  excitement  of  the 
finished  my  hasty  breakfast  everything  chase.  We  thus  keep  up  the  race  for 
and  everybody  are  ready  for  the  start,  about  three  hundred  yards,  when  all  at 
and  long  ere  the  sun  has  shown  his  rosy  once  the  shaking  of  the  grass  ceases,  re¬ 
countenance  over  the  horizon  we  are  minding  me  that  I  must  proceed  with 
moving  out  of  camp.  much  more  caution  lest  I  rush  abruptly 

During  the  night  lions  have  been  into  the  fervent  embraces  of  his  leonine 
prowling  about  and  keeping  up  a  hide-  highness — a  consummation  most  devout- 
ous  roaring,  so  I  hurry  away  in  front  ly  to  be  deprecated,  seeing  I  have  no  am- 
with  the  prospect  of  meeting  one  stroll-  bition  for  the  world’s  reprobation  and 
ing  home  in  the  gray  light  of  the  early  a  warning  epitaph.  Moving  on  very 
hours.  The  air  is  raw  and  cold,  so  I  stealthily  for  some  time  I  suddenly 
march  at  the  double-quick  and  recklessly  emerge  into  an  open  space  and  as  sudden- 
thrust  my  hands  to  the  bottom  of  my  ly  halt  transfixed  ;  for  there  stands  the 
pockets  in  the  happy  consciousness  of  lion  at  a  distance  of  little  more  than  fif- 
not  being  in  Regent  Street.  My  two  teen  yards,  with  its  side  toward  me,  and 
usual  attendants  in  my  hunting  expedi-  evidently  awaiting  my  approach.  The 
tions  have  considerably  shrivelled  up  momentary  shock  gives  place  instantly  to 
and  have  developed  an  ashy  complexion  a  strange  feelmg  of  exultation.  With  such 
unpleasant  to  behold,  as  they  slink  along  a  splendid  opportunity  for  a  shot  I  am 
shivering  with  the  cold  and  doubtless  sure  of  my  game  !  Mentally,  as  by  a 
envying  me  my  pockets.  flash,  I  picture  myself  exhibiting  the 

We  soon  get  a  considerable  distance  trophies  of  the  encounter  to  an  admiring 
ahead  of  the  caravan  and  begin  to  keep  troop  of  friends.  I  level  my  gun  and 
a  sharp  look  out  for  game.  Several  bang  it  goes.  To  my  infinite  mortifica- 
herds  are  descried  at  a  distance  ;  but,  tion  and,  as  I  think,  against  all  the  laws  of 
not  caring  to  go  far  out  of  our  way,  we  reason,  there  is  neither  the  grand  death- 
leave  these  unmolested.  Matters,  how-  spring  nor  the  tragic  last  roar.  Un- 
ever,  don’t  become  more  promising,  and  wounded  and  undaunted  there  stands 
we  begin  to  conclude  there  is  to  be  no  my  dangerous  antagonist,  “  staring  upon 
sport  this  morning.  Just  as  that  thought  the  hunter  !”  It  takes  one  or  two  sec- 
shapes  itself,  down  sinks  the  guide  in  a  onds  to  let  the  grim  realities  of  the  situ- 
crouching  position,  while  he  excitedly  atioo  dawn  upon  my  imagination.  Only 
whispers,  “  A  lion  !  a  lion  !”  Instinc-  too  evidently  the  tables  are  turned 
lively  we  follow  his  example.  After  a  upon  me.  I  have  no  ammunition  and 
hurried  glance  at  my  rifle  I  cautiously  I  dare  not  flee.  To  “  fix”  him  with 
raise  my  head.  Looking  in  the  direc-  my  eye  unfortunately  does  not  occur 
tion  indicated  by  the  guide,  I  am  morti-  to  me  as  practicable.  On  the  con- 
fied  at  seeing,  already  fifty  yards  off,  a  trary,  I  have  a  very  distinct  conscious- 
fine  lion  leisurely  bounding  away  through  ness  that  he  has  “fixed”  me^  and  that 
the  long  grass.  Rising  erect  I  fire  pre-  I  should  not  be  ungrateful  for  some 
cipitately.  The  shot  is  evidently  lost,  convenient  tree  from  which  I  might  try 
The  lion,  unharmed,  simply  pauses  for  the  fascination  of  the  human  gaze, 
a  momentary  stare  and  then  continues  Thus  for  a  little  space,  which  to  me 
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seemed  hours,  we  stand  face  to  face. 
The  lion  seems  uncertain  what  to  do, 
but  finally  resolves  to  treat  me  with  con* 
tempt.  Turning  with  dignity,  he  gives 
one  or  two  powerful  bounds  and  disap¬ 
pears  in  the  jungle,  while  I,  limp  and 
bedraggled,  return  to  my  men. 

To  resume  the  less  dramatic  details  of 
our  coastward  journey — we  struck  away 
E.S.E.  from  the  Kovuma,  and  after  .a 
six  hours’  quick  tramp  through  a  lightly- 
wooded  country,  with  game  in  abund¬ 
ance,  we  camped  beside  a  dried-up 
stream,  in  the  bed  of  which,  however, 
we  were  able  by  deep  digging  to  procure 
a  little  water.  On  the  following  day  we 
had  an  unusually  trying  march  without 
water.  After  the  first  six  hours  the  men 
with  their  heavy  loads  began  to  feel 
thirst  acutely  and  became  very  despond¬ 
ent.  Instead  of  pushing  on  with  greater 
haste  they  gave  way  in  the  most  childish 
manner  sitting  down  for  long  rests  only 
with  the  result  of  aggravating  their  tor¬ 
tures,  and  grumbling  in  the  most  exas¬ 
perating  manner.  I  made  every  effort 
to  urge  them  onward.  At  last,  finding 
that  neither  cheering  words  nor  other 
gentle  methods  were  of  any  avail,  I  was 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  more 
effectual  argument  of  the  belt. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  wearily  away, 
and  still  we  saw  no  sign  of  our  destina¬ 
tion.  By  and  by  even  the  belt  could 
not  persuade  the  negroes  into  active 
effort.  Gradually  the  caravan  got  scat¬ 
tered  over  several  miles  of  country,  some 
lying  despondently  by  the  wayside,  oth¬ 
ers  straggling  slowly  and  wretchedly  for¬ 
ward.  Giving  up  my  unavailing  at¬ 
tempts  to  push  them  on,  1  gathered  an 
energetic  few  around  myself  and 
hastened  ahead. 

In  about  an  hour  we  reached  some 
village  wells,  but  to  our  dismay  we  found 
them  dry.  This  was  a  serious  matter 
and  deepened  our  anxious  forebodings. 
Our  guide  knew  nothing  of  the  coun¬ 
try  beyond  the  next  village.  If  it  also 
was  deserted  our  case  would  indeed  be 
desperate.  Possibilities  darkly  suggested 
themselves  to  my  mind  which  I  did  not 
dare  to  express  in  words.  Certain  it 
was  that  another  long  waterless  march, 
in  the  already  prostrate  condition  of  the 
men,  would  mean  death  to  many  of  them. 

However,  we  had  no  time  to  brood 
over  our  fears  or  to  continue  blankly 


staring  at  each  other’s  anxious  faces. 
Instant  action  was  necessary.  So,  firing 
a  gun  to  make  those  behind  imagine  we 
had  reached  water  and  to  hurry  them 
up,  we  pushed  on  with  eager  haste  to 
the  village  two  miles  off.  On  our  arri¬ 
val  we  were  delighted  to  find  it  occupied, 
though  our  indignation  was  roused  by 
our  inhospitable  reception.  With  diffi¬ 
culty  I  restrained  my  followers  from 
forcing  their  way  into  the  huts  in  search 
of  water.  The  people  declared  they 
had  none,  and  the  wells  were  four  hours 
distant.  This,  of  course,  was  false ; 
and  they  soon  saw  we  were  not  to  be  de¬ 
ceived.  Our  importunity  began  to 
alarm  them,  when  they  noticed  we  were 
so  well  armed.  At  last  they  cautiously 
brought  out  a  small  pot  of  the  precious 
fluid  and  sold  it  for  the  clothes  in  which 
one  of  my  men  stood.  Anon  other  two 
were  produced,  which  sufficed  for  the 
first  comers  ;  the  more  obstinate  lag¬ 
gards  being  compelled,  when  they  came 
in,  to  wait  in  agony  until  a  further  sup¬ 
ply  was  brought  from  the  distant  wells. 
After  such  a  terrible  experience  we 
found  it  necessary  to  rest  a  day  to  re¬ 
cruit  our  exhausted  energies. 

Mkomolo  was  the  name  of  the  village 
we  had  thus  reached.  The  inhabitants 
are  Makua,  a  tribe  distinguished  from 
the  Makond^  by  a  horseshoe-shaped 
mark  upon  their  forehead.  They  also 
tattoo  less  and  wear  a  smaller  pelel^. 
Moreover  they  exhibit  a  much  higher 
degree  of  intelligence. 

Here  we  were  much  interested  to 
learn,  that,  one  or  two  weeks  previously, 
two  missionaries  had  passed  on  their  way 
to  Mozambique.  Clearly  the  palmy  days 
of  our  early  African  explorers  are  gone. 
Then  a  traveller  might  wander  about  for 
years  and  neither  see,  nor  come  upon 
the  trace  of,  a  white  man.  In  those 
times  a  meeting  with  one  was  a  notable 
and  memorable  event.  Now  all  that  is 
changed.  In  these  later  days  the  ex¬ 
plorer  has  carefully  to  con  his  map  to 
find  a  track  where  the  white  man’s  foot 
"hath  ne’er  or  rarely  been."  Even 
then,  when  he  begins  to  think  he  has 
realized  that  “  rapture  on  the  lonely 
shore,’’  and  that  "  society  where  none 
intrudes,”  of  which  the  poet  speaks,  he 
will  almost  certainly  have  his  Byronic 
musings  abruptly  broken  by  the  sudden 
apparition  of  some  adventurous  brother. 
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who  will  touch  his  cap  in  the  most  polite 
manner  and  "  presume  he  speaks  to  So- 
and-so  !” 

After  one  day’s  stay  at  Mkomolo  we 
were  once  more  en  route,  and  once  more 
we  were  put  to  great  straits  for  want  of 
water.  According  to  our  guides  wells 
would  be  reached  in  six  hours  :  but  lo  ! 
when  we  arrived,  there  was  just  suffi¬ 
cient  liquid  mud  to  quence  the  thirst  of 
three  or  four  men.  So  onward  we  must 
press,  travelling  all  the  afternoon.  I 
shot  two  hartbeests  on  the  way.  We 
looked  longingly  at  the  blood,  but  held 
out.  After  sunset  we  camped,  the  ma¬ 
jority  being  dead  beat.  Those  who  had 
carried  light  loads  were  made  meantime 
to  push  forward  in  search  of  the  indis¬ 
pensable  element.  It  was  past  midnight 
before  they  returned,  and  then  they 
brought  only  sufficient  to  drink.  Cook¬ 
ing  had  therefore  to  be  dispensed  with. 

Next  day  we  had  an  experience  simi¬ 
lar,  but  still  more  serious,  owing  to  our 
leaving  the  plains  and  getting  among 
rugged  rocky  mountains.  Anticipating 
a  thorough  breakdown  of  the  men,  Chu- 
ma  and  I  hurried  off  after  mid-day  and 
pushed  on  at  our  utmost  speed.  In  two 
hours  we  reached  cultivated  ground,  and 
shortly  after  we  descried  a  cool  crystal 
stream,  into  which  we  plunged  with  ex¬ 
uberant  delight  and  drank  to  repletion. 
We  discovered,  quite  close  at  hand,  a 
village  called  Madodo.  On  telling  the 
people  our  predicament,  and  offering 
them  beads,  etc.,  to  go  to  the  relief  of 
my  men,  the  women  immediately  rushed 
for  their  water-pots  and  set  off  with  an 
abundant  supply.  The  porters,  in  a  sad 
state  of  weariness,  continued  to  arrive 
until  after  four  o'clock.  Then,  to  my 
indignation,  I  learned  that  those  of  the 
caravan  farthest  behind  had  got  no  wa¬ 
ter,  because  the  foremost  party,  when 
the  women  met  them,  had  had  a  fight 
over  the  precious  fluid,  and  spilled  the 
most  of  it.  Determined  to  punish  the 
rascals  I  called  them  all  up,  and,  de¬ 
spite  their  beseeching  looks,  ordered 
them  to  return  with  food  and  water  till 
they  should  have  found  the  last  strag¬ 
gler.  They  were  dreadfully  tired,  but  I 
was  inexorable,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  obey.  Thus,  by  sunset, 
everyone  was  re^ued  and  in  camp. 

The  scenery  around  Madodo  was  ex¬ 
quisite.  It  reminded  me  of  the  won¬ 


ders  of  Dsamabra,  and  I  decided  to 
remain  a  day  just  to  enjoy  the  enchant¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  when  I  made  myself 
familiar  with  the  people,  I  was  almost 
tempted  to  wish  I  had  a  month  to  spend 
instead  of  a  day.  Madodo  is  one  of 
those  very’  delightful  spots,  occasionally 
met  with  in  savage  countries,  where  one 
insensibly  grows  poetical  in  his  musings 
and  dreams  of  Arcadia  and  its  gentle 
joys.  Here  are  all  the  charms  of  un¬ 
conventional  life — luxuriant  nature,  a 
balmy  atmosphere,  no  cares  and  no 
wants  but  what  one  can  himself  supply 
with  the  minimum  of  trouble  !  Only 
you  require  to  stay  but  a  day.  If  you 
linger  you  will  soon  And  that  you  have 
after  all  found  not  quite  a  Paradise. 
Your  first  ideal  gets  rather  sadly  modi¬ 
fied  by  unwelcome  realities. 

I  had  capital  fun — for  even  in  African 
travelling  we  have  our  hours  of  ease — in 
my  attempts  to  take  some  photographs 
of  the  people.  I  found  this  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  difficulty.  At  most  places 
my  attempts  had  proved  abortive,  owing 
to  the  suspicious  and  superstitious  no¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  who  would  just  as 
soon  have  stood  at  the  cannon’s  mouth 
as  face  the  camera.  While  the  instru¬ 
ment  was  being  erected  they  usually 
gathered  round  in  crowds,  open-mouthed 
with  wonder  and  curiosity.  But  no 
sooner  did  I  slip  the  black  cloth  over 
my  head  for  focussing  purposes  than 
they  fled  incontinently,  and  neither 
bribery  nor  cajolery  could  avail  to  make 
them  stand  again.  They  were  always 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  I 
was  working  witchcraft,  and  that  my 
supposed  charming  would  take  some 
vital  essence  out  of  them.  Hence  not  a 
few  villages  remained  absolutely  desert¬ 
ed  as  long  as  the  camera  continued  on 
its  legs. 

A  day’s  march  from  Madodo  we  came 
upon  a  section  of  the  Matambw^  tribe, 
who  roused  our  wonder  by  their  wild 
and  ghastly  appearance.  It  is  said  that 
they  make  a  point  of  washing  themselves 
only  once  a  year ;  and  certainly  the 
statement  seemed  quite  believable,  for 
almost  their  entire  clothing  consisted  of 
a  coating  of  dirt.  It  appears  that,  in 
place  of  using  water,  they  rub  themselves 
with  wood  ashes.  This  gives  them  a 
wierd,  unearthly  look,  which  is  intensified 
by  a  strangely  wild  and  untamed  deport- 
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merit,  such  as  often  characterizes  the 
lower  undomesticated  animals.  These 
people  are  remakably  tall  and  slender, 
though  in  point  of  shape  their  figures 
are  anything  but  models.  They  only 
wear  at  most  a  few  square  inches  of 
cloth,  and  their  huts  are  such  miserable 
wrecks  as  are  rarely  to  be  seen  in  Africa, 

On  the  loth  of  September  we  reached 
the  coast  at  a  place  called  Minenene, 
situated  on  the  boundary  line  between 
Zanzibar  and  Mozambique.  So  far  from 
hailing  with  delight  the  sight  of  the  In¬ 
dian  Ocean,  I  was  only  too  sorry  that  our 
trip  was  of  so  short  duration.  A  more 
enjoyable  seven  weeks  1  have  never 
passed.  I  had  not  even  one  day’s  ill¬ 
ness.  and  I  experienced  neither  troubles 
with  the  native  tribes  nor  annoyance 
with  my  men.  Of  course,  even  in  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  exceptionally  favorable, 
African  travelling  is  no  rosewater  work. 
To  see  any  “  fun”  in  it  at  all  one  must 
not  only  be  largely  endowed  with  the 
imperturbable  optimism  of  Mark  Tap- 
ley,  but  have  a  frame  healthy  and  robust 
and  fitted  to  bear  fatigue  and  heat  and 
hardship  in  no  ordinary  degree,  besides 
rejoicing  in  an  appetite  neither  delicate 
or  fastidious.  But  to  one  whom  Na¬ 
ture  has  favored  in  these  respects,  it  is 
surprising  how  much  of  the  “  jolly”  ele¬ 
ment  is  discernible  in  the  midst  of  all 
discomfort.  So  many  facts  in  the  ex¬ 
plorer’s  daily  experience  have  a  ludi¬ 
crous  aspect  to  one  with  the  sense  uf 
humor,  that  the  unpleasant  things 
quickly  sink  into  oblivion.  Mosquitoes 
become  playful,  marshes  and  swamps 
subjects  of  laughter,  and  even  irate  and 
pugnacious  chiefs  with  their  motley  fol¬ 
lowing  comical  as  nigger  minstrels. 

Let  me  conclude  this  uncommonly 
long  letter  by  relating  how  I  got  from 
Minenene  to  Zanzibar.  Along  with  the 
men  who  conveyed  my  former  letter,  I 
had  sent  to  the  sultan  news  of  my  fail¬ 
ure  to  find  coal.  I  stated  also  the 
time  of  my  probable  arrival  at  the  coast, 
and  asked  for  a  steamer  to  take  us  off. 
However,  I  had  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
I  need  not,  in  the  circumstances,  reckon 
much  upon  this  means  of  transport  be¬ 
ing  granted  ;  the  sultan’s  interest  in  me 
being  simply  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  my  success.  I  was  therefore  by  no 
means  surprised  to  find  that  I  was  left 
to  get  to  Zanzibar  as  best  I  could. 


Finding  neither  ship  nor  steamer  at 
Minenene  we  pushed  on  to  Mikindany, 
a  place  more  important,  and  therefore 
more  promising  for  our  purpose.  We 
were  fortunate  enough  to  have  our  expec¬ 
tations  verified.  We  secured  a  dhow  at 
once,  and  settled  with  the  captain  as  to 
terms.  Under  the  most  favorable  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  voyage  would  last  six 
days  ;  but  if  winds  were  unpropitious 
we  might  be  knocked  about  for  double 
or  treble  that  time.  Considerable  stores 
of  food,  water,  and  firewood,  therefore, 
had  to  be  hastily  procured.  On  the 
night  of  the  12th  of  September  we  all 
got  on  board  the  curious  craft  prepara¬ 
tory  to  an  early  start  on  the  following 
morning.  In  my  former  letter  I  com¬ 
miserated  your  inexperience  as  “a 
home-keeping  youth.”  I  must  now 
confess,  however,  that  you  have  reason 
for  devout  thankfulness  that  you  are 
practically  unacquainted  with  Arab 
dhows.  It  is  true  that  when  I  look  back 
upon  some  of  my  voyages  1  am  inclined 
to  smile  as  I  recall  the  scenes  that  en¬ 
livened  them ;  but  I  believe  I  have 
never  been  known  to  smile  on  board. 
In  the  actual  experience  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  form  of  navigation  I  am  profoundly 
convinced  of  the  blessedness  of  the  un¬ 
initiated.  Imagine  a  curiously-shaped 
boat,  partially  covered  in,  high  in  the 
stern  and  low  at  the  bow,  suggesting  to 
the  nervous  mind  a  treacherous  purpose 
of  diving  beneath  the  first  advancing 
wave.  There  is  a  very  heavy  lateen  sail 
held  up  by  rotten  ropes,  which  occa¬ 
sionally  startle  the  crew  and  passengers 
by  breaking  and  letting  their  whole  bur¬ 
den  crash  down  upon  deck.  The  water 
leaks  in  at  every  point  indiscriminately, 
requiring  four  men  to  bale  night  and 
day.  There  are  eighty  passengers 
where,  according  to  Western  notions, 
thirty  would  be  a  superabundant  cargo. 
From  stem  to  stern  there  rises  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  abominable  smells  truly  sick¬ 
ening  :  the  rotting  wood  of  the  dhow,  the 
accumulated  grease  and  filth  of  years, 
the  bilge-water,  and  the  effluvia  from  the 
perspiring  skins  of  the  crowded  negroes 
— all  contribute  their  quota  to  an  effect 
which  words  cannot  describe.  Such 
were  the  horrors  which  awaited  me  as 
the  dhow  left  Mikindany  behind.  When 
at  last  my  usual  attack  of  sea-sickness 
laid  me  low,  I  really  felt  that  that  other- 
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wise  unwelcome  sensation  might  some¬ 
times  be  reckoned  a  boon  and  a  bless¬ 
ing. 

The  worst,  however,  was  yet  to  come. 
As  night  set  in  I  crept  with  some  diffi¬ 
culty  into  my  camp  bedstead,  which  we 
had  contrived  to  stow  under  a  sort  of 
after-deck  (there  was  only  about  eight 
inches  between  my  nose  and  the  floor¬ 
ing  overhead).  I  had  just  begun  to 
doze  off  when  an  uneasy  consciousness 
of  strange  sensations  dawned  upon  me. 
Soon  I  was  made  only  too  painfully  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  presence  of  some  of  the  most 
objectionable  companions  of  man  in  all 
lands.  One  well-known  species  swarmed 
over  me  with  pertinacious  purpose  ;  an¬ 
other  kind  of  a  more  lively  nature,  in 
their  excitement  at  the  discovery  of  a 
thin-skinned  subject — a  decided  variety 
from  the  leathery  nigger  integument— 
skipped  about  with  playful  glee,  pros¬ 
pecting  here  and  there  as  the  humor  sug¬ 
gested  ;  then,  to  crown  the  whole,  be¬ 
fore  I  left  that  wretched  bunk,  a  creep¬ 
ing  sensation  set  in  about  the  roots  of 
my  hair,  which  at  first  made  me  imagine 
it  was  about  to  stand  on  end  with  the 
horror  of  my  situation,  but  which,  alas  ! 
turned  out  to  be  a  still  more  real  aggra¬ 
vation  of  my  tortures. 

On  fairly  comprehending  the  realities 
of  the  case  1  impulsively  made  to  get 
up,  when  bang'  went  my  head  against 
the  roof,  causing  me  to  subside  with  a 
groan,  and  reminding  me  that  I  must 
endure  what  could  not  be  cured.  As 
the  night  slipped  slowly  on,  and  the 
noisy  porters  gradually  dropped  asleep, 
I  discovered  with  despair  that  I  had  got 
a  new  torment  to  encounter.  A  rasping 
sound  here  and  there  began  to  irritate 
my  highly-strung  nerves,  followed  by 
some  jangling  among  objects  not  wont  to 
break  into  sound  spontaneously.  Two 
large  Muscovy  ducks,  which  1  happened 
to  have  as  near  neighbors,  began  to 
quack  dolorously,  and  some  imprisoned 
hens  began  to  cackle.  These  various 
symptoms  suggested  the  unwelcome 
presence  of  rats  ;  and  the  suspicion  I 
only  too  speedily  verified  in  my  own 
proper  person.  1  had  just  fairly  grasped 
the  possibilities  of  the  situation,  when  a 
sudden  movement  on  my  blanket  warned 
me  to  prepare  for  action.  I  kicked  out 
pretty  lively,  relieving  myself  of  this 
pioneer  ;  but  it  was  plain  1  must  prepare 


to  receive  the  enemy  in  numbers,  and 
the  prospect  made  me  highly  excited. 
The  next  rat  arrived  at  the  double- 
quick,  and  got  well  up  ere  it  became 
aware  of  its  danger.  I  struck  out  with 
clenched  fist ;  but  I  only  succeeded  in 
skinning  my  knuckles  on  the  flooring 
overhead,  which  made  me  howl  with 
pain.  “Cabined,  cribbed,  confined,’’ 
as  I  was,  the  utter  futility  of  attempting 
to  stay  the  gambols  of  the  hateful  crea¬ 
tures  became  only  too  clearly  manifest. 
My  experience  that  night  was  unspeaka¬ 
ble,  and  I  look  back  upon  it  as  a  fright¬ 
ful  nightmare. 

The  following  night  I  tried  to  get  a 
little  sleep  on  the  after-deck,  packed 
away  among  the  men.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was  an  alarming  addition  to  the 
parasitic  forces.  The  wind  also  was 
changeable,  causing  us  to  tack  about 
continually.  Every  few  minutes  I  had 
to  get  out  of  the  way  while  they  were 
shifting  the  sail.  On  one  of  these  occa¬ 
sions  the  ropes  snapped,  and  down  came 
the  huge  sail,  nearly  crushing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  us.  This  night  of  varieties  end¬ 
ed  with  a  most  effective  shower. 

Such,  then,  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
delights  of  a  dhow  voyage — delights 
served  up  nightly  with  some  fresh  sensa¬ 
tion  of  horror  or  misery.  Were  I  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  disgusting  realities  of  that 
seven  days’  passage  more  minutely,  1 
am  afraid  you  would  suspect  me  of 
drawing  upon  a  morbid  imagination  and 
painting  with  a  big  brush.  I  therefore 
forbear,  and  leave  you  to  fill  in  the 
blank  for  yourselt. 

We  entered  Zanzibar  harbor  on  the 
19th,  when  I  fled  from  the  dhow  precip¬ 
itately.  A  friend,  who  asked  me  to  put 
up  with  him  till  my  own  house  was  set 
in  order,  had  his  generous  invitation 
promptly  and  politely  declined.  If  he 
ever  ascertains  the  reasons  why  1  dared 
not  introduce  myself  and  my  clothes 
into  his  well-ordered  household,  he  will 
feel  thankful  for  his  escape. 

My  letter  must  here  close.  For  the 
record  of  subsequent  events  you  must 
wait  till  a  more  convenient  season. 
How  1  have  fallen  out  of  favor  with  the 
court  of  the  sultan  and  learned  what  it 
is  to  be  unappreciated — how  I  am  for¬ 
bidden  to  venture  beyond  the  outskirts 
of  the  town — how  I  am  neglected,  and 
wished  anywhere  but  at  Zanzibar,  and 
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how  I  feel  under  all  these  unwonted  ex-  of  my  life  in  the  service  of  an  Eastern 
periences — you  shall  learn  when  I  set  potentate.  Yours,  etc., 
foot  once  more  in  old  Scotland,  and  Joseph  Thomson. 

pour  into  your  sympathetic  ear  the  story  — Good  Words. 


SUMMER. 

.  BY  JOHN  ADDINGTON  SYMONDS. 

O  SWEET  and  strange,  what  time  gay  morning  steals 
Over  the  misty  flats,  and  gently  stirs 
Bee-laden  limes  and  pendulous  abeles. 

To  brush  the  dew-bespangled  gossamers 
From  meadow  grasses  and  beneath  black  firs. 

In  limpid  streamlets,  or  translucent  lakes 
To  bathe  amid  dim  heron-haunted  brakes  ! 

O  sweet  and  sumptuous  at  height  of  noon. 

Languid  to  lie  on  scented  summer  lawns 
Fanned  by  faint  breezes  of  the  breathless  June  ; 

To  watch  the  timorous  and  trooping  fawns. 
Dappled  like  tenderest  clouds  in  early  dawns. 
Forth  from  their  ferny  covert  glide  to  drink 
And  cool  lithe  limbs  beside  the  river’s  brink  ! 

O  strange  and  sad  ere  daylight  disappiears. 

To  hear  the  creaking  of  the  homeward  wain, 
Drawn  by  its  yoke  of  tardy-pacing  steers, 

’Neath  honeysuckle  hedge  and  tangled  lane. 

To  breathe  faint  scent  of  roses  on  the  wane 
By  cottage  doors,  and  watch  the  mellowing  sky 
Fade  into  saffron  hues  insensibly. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 


The  Future  of  Islam.  By  Wilfrid  Seawen 

Blunt.  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &“ 

Co. 

It  it  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  writer  of  so 
sanguine  and  enthusiastic  a  temper  as  Mr. 
Wilfrid  Blunt.  Where  most  people  see 
nothing  but  a  series  of  dangers  and  difficuU 
ties,  he  paints  a  rosy  picture  of  happiness  and 
progress ;  and  where  others  hesitate  and 
doubt,  he  is  serenely  confident.  The  future 
of  Islam,  to  most  students  a  riddle  without  an 
answer,  is  clear  and  noble  in  Mr.  Blunt’s 
eyes.  The  worn-out  empty  popedom  of  the 
Sultans  of  Turkey  is  soon  to  disappear,  and  a 
new  and  glorious  caliphate  will  arise  in  its 
stead,  not  in  a  foreign  capital,  but  in  the  very 
centre  and  kibla  of  Islam,  the  holy  city  of 
Mecca.  The  new  caliphate  will  spring  from 
the  sacerdotal  tribe  of  Koreysh  and  the  family 
of  Mohammed.  It  will  revive  the  sacred 


functions  of  Omar  and  Ali,  but  will  seek  no 
temporal  power.  All  Moslem  nations  will 
yield  their  homage  to  the  true  successor  of 
Mohammed.  Even  the  Sunnis  and  the  Shi’ah 
will  lay  aside  their  immemorial  strife  and 
join  in  reverencing  the  caliph  who  is  of  the 
family  of  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  the  “  blessed 
prophet.”  The  “living  voice  of  Islam"  will 
once  more  be  heard,  and  will  summon  the 
Mohammedan  world  to  a  new  doctrine.  'The 
caliph,  endued  with  the  “  living  voice,”  will 
broaden  and  reform  the  religion — broaden  its 
doctrinal  and  reform  its  social  basis,  and 
adapt  Islam  to  the  ethical  standards  of  mod¬ 
ern  civilization.  A  new  law  and  a  new  social 
system  will  be  grafted  upon  the  old  creed  of 
Mohammed,  and  Islam  will  yet  again  be  a 
true  and  sufficient  expression  of  the  religious 
emotions  and  civil  duties  of  a  sixth  of  the 
population  ol  the  world. 
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To  all  this  '*  Amen”  seems  the  only  fitting 
reply ;  but  unfortunately  a  great  deal  must 
happen  before  Mr.  Blunt’s  happy  prospect 
comes  even  into  the  region  of  hope.  The 
Sultan  of  Turkey  is  not  yet  expelled  from  the 
Bosphorus,  and  scarcely  seems  anxious  to 
depart ;  the  caliphate  is  not  vacant ;  the 
Sherif  of  Mecca  is  not  prepared  to  assume 
the  great  r6U  assigned  to  him,  and  if  he  were 
the  vast  majority  of  Moslems  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  follow  him  ;  the  Sunnis  are  not  in 
the  least  disposed  to  regard  the  Shi'ah  as 
their  brethren  ;  and  Islam  is  not  more  in¬ 
clined  to  adapt  itself  to  nineteenth  century 
ideas  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  Mr.  Blunt’s 
prophetic  vista  is  enchantingly  picturesque ; 
but  it  depends  upon  certain  definite  data 
which  either  exist  or  do  not  exist.  Mr. 
Blunt  thinks  they  do  exist  in  potentid  and 
need  but  little  time  to  exist  de  fatto.  For  our 
part  we  see  no  sign  of  the  potential  existence, 
and  small  probability  of  the  data  in  question 
becoming  actual  facts.  To  be  plain,  Mr. 
Blunt  has  put  forward  a  very  pretty  hypothe¬ 
sis  and  adduced  other  hypotheses  in  its  sup¬ 
port  ;  but  he  has  not  brought  reasonable  evi¬ 
dence  to  his  aid,  and  there  is  hardly  anything 
in  his  book  that  is  not  guesswork.  It  is  easy 
to  say  if  this  and  that  happen  something  else 
will  come  to  pass  ;  but  what  is  wanted  is  first 
to  prove  that  there  is  a  reasonable  probability 
of  this  and  that  happening,  and  then  to  show 
the  necessary  connection  between  their  hap¬ 
pening  and  the  consequential  something  else. 
Mr.  Blunt  does  neither.  He  says,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  no  one  in  the  East  expects  the  Turk¬ 
ish  empire  will  survive  on  the  European  side 
of  the  Bosphorus  more  than  a  few  years,  and 
that  the  consequence  of  this  loss  of  power 
and  prestige  will  be  the  transfer  of  the  caliph¬ 
ate  to  some  worthier  dynasty.  The  major 
premise  is  a  hypothesis  which  is  very  gen¬ 
erally  denied  in  the  East,  and  the  suppressed 
middle  involves  the  doubtful  statement  that 
no  enfeebled  sovereign  can  be  caliph.  His¬ 
tory,  however,  will  furnish  the  names  of  at 
least  fifty  enfeebled  caliphs.  It  is  the  same 
with  most  of  Mr.  Blunt’s  statements.  They 
are  broad  generalizations  from  isolated  or 
infrequent  facts,  or  sometimes  from  mere 
fancies. 

We  are  far  from  denying,  and,  of  course, 
still  further  from  deprecating,  the  possibility 
of  a  great  future  for  the  Mohammedan  peo¬ 
ples.  There  is  room  for  reform  and  the 
capacity  for  reform  in  Islam  itself.  But  the 
change  will  not  come  by  any  revival  of  the 
spiritual  character  of  the  caliphate,  whether  in 
the  form  the  present  Sultan  of  Turkey  is 
recommending,  with  some  temporary  success, 
to  his  subjects  along  the  Mediterranean  coast. 


or  in  Mr.  Blunt's  idea  of  a  Meccan  caliph. 
A  caliph  without  power  would  be  useless, 
and  the  Sherif  of  Mecca  would  exercise  small 
sway  over  any  but  his  immediate  neighbors. 
Mohammed  himself  never  contemplated  the 
dissociation  of  the  spiritual  and  the  kingly 
functions,  either  in  himself  or  in  the  caliphs 
his  successors  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
separation  of  the  two  would  reduce  the  caliph¬ 
ate  to  a  cipher.  The  real  hope  of  Islam  more 
probably  lies  in  a  return  to  the  primitive 
teaching  of  the  Koran  and  the  unqualified 
repudiation  of  the  glosses  which  have  been 
heaped  upon  it.  and  to  which,  and  not  to  the 
original  creed,  most  of  the  failings  of  modern 
Islam  are  due.  But  even  those  who  believe 
this  will  not  be  so  bold  as  Mr.  Blunt,  and 
dare  not  prophesy  a  future  for  Islam.  There 
are  too  many  factors  involved  in  the  problem, 
and  too  many  contingencies  to  be  reckoned 
with,  to  make  any  one  lightly  assume  the 
office  of  soothsayer. 

Having  explained  Mr.  Blunt’s  view  of  the 
prospects  of  Islam,  we  may  end  by  quoting 
his  opinion  of  England’s  relation  to  regen¬ 
erate  Islam : 

*'  With  the  disappearance  of  the  Ottoman 
sultan  there  will  be  no  longer  any  great  Mus¬ 
sulman  suzerainty  in  the  world,  and  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  population  of  India,  already  the 
most  wealthy  and  numerous,  will  then  assume 
its  full  importance  in  the  councils  of  believ¬ 
ers.  It  will  surely  also  be  expected  of  the 
English  Crown  that  it  shall  then  justify  its 
assumption  of  the  old  Mohammedan  title  of 
the  Moguls,  by  making  itself  in  some  sort 
the  political  head  of  Islam.  Her  Majesty 
will  be  left  its  most  powerful  sovereign,  and 
it  will  be  open  to  her  advisers,  if  they  be  so 
minded,  to  exercise  permanent  influence  in 
its  affairs.  I  do  not  say  that  they  will  be  so 
minded,  but  they  will  have  the  power  and  the 
opportunity,  to  a  degree  never  yet  presented 
to  any  Christian  government,  of  directing  the 
tone  of  thought  of  Moslems  throughout  the 
world  and  of  utilizing  the  greatest  religious 
force  in  Asia  for  the  purpose  of  humanity  and 
progress.  I  am  myself  profoundly  convinced 
that  on  England’s  acceptance  or  refusal  of 
this  mission  the  future  of  her  dominion  in 
India  will  mainly  depend,  and  with  it  the 
whole  of  the  problem  she  has  set-to  herself  of 
civilizing  Southern  Asia.” 

This  is  a  great  and  responsible  mission, 
and  England’s  duty  toward  Mohammedans, 
according  to  Mr.  Blunt,  is  not  confined  to 
India,  but  applies  only  less  strongly  to  Egypt, 
to  the  Asiatic  Protectorate,  and  to  the  work 
of  suppressing  the  miserable  human  traffic  of 
the  Red  Sea.  Here  Mr.  Blunt  touches  prac¬ 
tical  politics,  which  are  beyond  our  scope. 
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and  here,  rather  than  in  his  theories  about 
the  caliphate  or  Panislam,  those  who  care  for 
the  future  of  Islam  are  likely  to  agree  with 
him. —  The  Atkenaum. 

Yestkrday  :  An  American  Novel.  (Leisure 

Hour  Series.)  New  York  :  Henry  Holt 

Co. 

The  anonymous  author  of  “Yesterday”  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  having  made  a  fairly 
interesting  story  out  of  very  commonplace 
materials.  The  every-day  conversation  of 
ordinary  people  is  not  usually  artistic  or  in¬ 
teresting,  and  when  reproduced  in  print  is 
positively  dull.  Realism  cannot  always  give 
pleasure  in  fiction,  any  more  than  the  indis¬ 
criminate  photographing  of  natural  scenery. 
The  story  is  intended  to  be  a  picture  of  that 
special  phase  of  American  life  now  so  com¬ 
mon  at  the  Innumerable  little  summer  resorts 
along  our  sea-shore,  where  the  rather  mono¬ 
tonous  occupations  of  sailing,  rowing,  and 
novel-reading  are  occasionally  relieved  by 
some  romantic  episode  or  accident,  in  which 
all  the  “  city  boarders”  somehow  become  in¬ 
terested  participants.  The  people  who  act 
their  simple  parts  in  the  plot  are  first  brought 
together  at  one  of  these  resorts  in  the  vicinity 
of  Coney  Island,  and  the  action  of  the  story 
is  mainly  carried  forward  here,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  change  of  scene  to  the  streets  and 
hotels  of  New  York.  An  actor  elopes  with 
another  man’s  wife,  and  they  are  made  pro¬ 
perly  enough  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  in  retributive  suffering;  a  young  physi¬ 
cian,  about  departing  for  California,  afraid  to 
declare  his  passion,  leaves  the  heroine  of  the 
story  to  suffer  through  long  years  the  pangs 
of  unrequited  love ;  and  a  few  other  charac¬ 
ters  are  introduced  to  fill  the  scenes,  without, 
however,  contributing  materially  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  interest.  Notwithstanding  much  crude¬ 
ness  of  style  and  a  poorly  constructed  plot, 
there  are  frequent  passages  that  exhibit  con¬ 
siderable  skill  in  character  drawing,  and  the 
reader  will  find  himself  amply  rewarded  fur 
the  two  or  three  hours  spent  in  reading  the 
story  of  Grace  Delahay’s  love  and  Mrs. 
Lang’s  shame. 
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M.  Joseph  HALfevy  will  shortly  bring  out 
a  second  series  of  his  “  Melanges  d’^pi- 
graphie  et  d’Arch^ologie  Sfimitiques.” 

That  indefatigable  scholar  Herr  Budden- 
sieg  has  in  the  press  a  new  publication  con¬ 
cerning  Wycliffe,  founded  on  manuscripts  be 
hats  discovered  at  Olmfltz. 


M.  A.  Jansen,  who  is  engaged  on  an  elabo¬ 
rate  life  of  Rousseau,  has  issued  an  interesting 
pamphlet  in  which  he  treats  of  the  formation 
of  the  text  of  the  “  Confessions.” 

It  is  rumored  that  Count  von  Beust,  on  his 
retirement  from  political  life,  will  devote 
himself  to  preparing  his  Memoirs  for  publi¬ 
cation. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  intend  to  issue 
in  the  winter  season  a  volume  on  Dante  Ga¬ 
briel  Rossetti  and  his  influence  and  work  in 
art  and  literature. 

Miss  Sarah  Tytler  is  writing  a  Life  ot 
Marie-Antoinette  for  the  “New  Plutarch” 
series  of  biographies  published  by  Messrs. 
Marcus  Ward. 

The  first  volume  has  been  published  of  an 
important  work  by  M.  Semevsky  upon  the 
condition  of  the  Russian  peasantry  during  the 
reign  of  Peter  the  Great. 

Mr.  Eric  Robertson  is  at  present  engaged 
on  a  work  to  be  entitled  “  English  Poetesses.” 
Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.  are  the 
publishers,  and  it  will  probably  appear  during 
the  Christmas  season. 

Prof.  Sheldon  Amos  has  in  the  press  a 
volume  entitled  “  The  Science  of  Politics,” 
which  will  be  published  in  the  “International 
Scientific  Series”  as  a  companion  volume  to 
his  well-known  “  Science  of  Law.” 

The  due  d’Aumale  is  now  at  work  upon 
the  two  concluding  volumes  of  his  "  Histoire 
des  Princes  de  la  Maison  de  Cond£,”  which 
will  treat  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries. 

The  last  literary  work  in  which  the  late  Dr. 
Hanna  was  engaged  was  the  preparation  of  a 
popular  edition  of  his  “  Life  of  Christ,”  which 
will  be  issued  very  shortly  by  the  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

Mr.  Routledge’s  sixpenny  issue  of  Staun¬ 
ton’s  “Shakespeare”  has  provoked  imitation. 
A  people’s  edition  of  the  “  Leopold  Shak- 
spere”  is  about  to  be  published  in  ten  six¬ 
penny  monthly  parts. 

A  NEW  edition  of  the  Due  de  Broglie’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Church  and  Empire  in  the  fourth 
century  is  in  preparation.  The  author  will 
examine  in  a  preface  the  present  stateof  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  attitude  oP  the  Republic  to 
religious  liberty. 

Messrs.  Bickers  &  Son  have  in  the  press  a 
reprint  of  the  last  edition  of  “Arnold’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Later  Roman  Commonwealth,” 
which  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  years. 
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It  will  be  uniform  with  their  library  edition 
of  “  Arnold’s  History  of  Rome.” 

M.  Tourgu£nief,  whose  illness  has  delayed 
his  journey  to  his  estates  in  Russia,  where  he 
intended  to  spend  the  summer,  is  better ;  but 
he  is  not  likely  to  be  able  to  quit  Paris  just 
yet,  as  his  medical  adviser  enjoins  absolute 
quiet  for  some  time  longer. 

The  number  of  books  and  magazines  pub¬ 
lished  in  Germany  during  the  year  1881  is 
15,191.  The  same  journal,  the  Reform,  calcu* 
lates  that,  if  every  book  were  published  in  an 
edition  of  1000  copies,  this  would  give  one 
copy  only  for  every  three  persons  now  living 
in  Germany. 

Another  Turkish  press  has  been  set  up  at 
Constantinople,  and  is  conducted  by  a  Turk* 
ish  gentleman,  the  others  being  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  strangers.  One  of  the  first  publica¬ 
tions  has  been  an  almanac  ;  the  monopoly  of 
almanacs  has  hitherto  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government. 

Among  many  signs  of  changed  tendencies 
at  St.  Petersburg  is  the  recent  decision  to 
stop  the  publication  of  the  letters  and  papers 
of  Peter  the  Great.  This  work  had  been  taken 
in  band  by  the  then  Minister  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  Baron  Nicolai,  and  a  Government 
grant  of  6000  roubles  had  been  made  toward 
the  necessary  expenses. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  keeping 
the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  annexation 
of  the  Crimea  to  Russia,  and  in  view  of  this 
celebration,  which  is  to  be  held  on  the  8th  of 
April,  1883,  several  professors  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  and  Odessa  Universities  are  en¬ 
gaged  upon  a  history  of  the  Tauric  peninsula. 
It  is  intended  at  the  same  time  to  open  a  mu¬ 
seum  of  local  antiquities  in  Sevastopol. 

Among  the  recent  acquisitions  from  Baby¬ 
lonia  made  by  the  British  Museum  are  nu¬ 
merous  contract  tablets  in  Babylonian  cunei¬ 
form,  a  large  fragment  of  early  Babylonian 
history,  and  part  of  a  hymn  on  the  occasion 
of  the  entrance  of  Cyrus  into  Babylon,  be¬ 
sides  a  portion  of  the  account  of  the  Deluge 
and  of  the  eponymous  canon  from  Kouyun- 
jik. 

The  ancestors  of  the  poet  Longfellow,  as 
our  readers  will  probably  remember,  were 
originally  settled  in  Yorkshire.  The  local 
papers  say  that  in* a  sale  which  has  just  taken 
place  at  Bradford  there  was  an  old  chest  from 
a  farmhouse  at  Ilkley,  which  upon  its  centre 
panel  bore  the  following  inscription:  “Jon 
Longfellow  and  Mary  Rogers  was  marryed 
ye  tenth  daje  off  April,  Anno  Dm.  1664.” — 
Atheneeum. 
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PsYCHiCAi.  Research.  —  A  "  Society  for 
Psychical  Research"  has  been  started  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Henry  Sidgwick.  Sev¬ 
eral  men  of  note  who  have  leanings  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Spiritualism,  but  who  have  hitherto 
avoided  declaring  themselves  so  openly,  are 
connected  with  it:  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P., 
Prof.  Balfour  Stewart,  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton, 
Hon.  Roden  Noel,  Mr.  F.  Myers,  Dr.  Lock¬ 
hart  Robertson,  and  others.  It  makes  one 
rub  one’s  eyes  to  find  a  society  founded  in 
188a  gravely  announcing  a  ”  Committee  on 
Apparitions,  Haunted  Houses,”  etc.,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood.  It  is  a 
pity  that  the  Cock  Lane  ghost  is  extinct. 
There  is  a  committee  on  “  Thought  Read¬ 
ing,"  headed  by  Prof.  Barrett.  By  the  way, 
we  may  mention  that  Mr.  Stuart  Cumberland 
gave  a  singularly  successful  exposure  of 
“thought  reading”  before  a  distinguished 
audience  the  other  evening.  He  easily  dis¬ 
covered  an  object  hid  by  Monsignor  Capel  in 
Mr.  Cumberland’s  absence  from  the  room. 
In  a  like  manner,  but  with  even  greater  facili¬ 
ty,  a  pin  stuck  in  the  vest  of  a  Spiritualist 
doctor  by  the  secretary  of  the  “  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,"  was  found  by  Mr.  Cum¬ 
berland.  Prof.  Croom  Robertson  and  Prof. 
Ray  Lankester  stated  that  where  Mr.  Bishop 
had  failed  Mr.  Cumberland  had  succeed¬ 
ed,  and  that  he  was  by  far  the  greatest 
exponent  of  the  profession  that  had  yet  come 
forward — the  special  merit  of  his  experiments 
lying  in  the  fact  that  he  made  no  pretensions, 
simply  claiming  to  succeed  by  natural  per¬ 
ception. 

Secret  OF  Solar  Heat.  —  Dr,  Siemens’ 
speculations  upon  solar  energy,  as  lately  set 
forth  before  the  Royal  Society,  are  a  little  too 
abstruse  for  ordinary  mortals  to  be  able  to 
form  any  opinion  as  to  their  probability.  It 
is,  however,  satisfactory  to  find  so  respectable 
an  authority  expressing  a  conviction  that  there 
is  no  probability  of  the  sun’s  light  going  out, 
for  Dr.  Siemens'  theory  is  that  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun  are  produced  by  the  power  of 
the  great  orb  to  attract  to  its  polar  surfaces 
certain  of  the  heavier  gases  with  which  he 
conceives  the  stellar  spaces  to  be  filled.  It 
sucks  in  vast  quantities  of  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  other  gaseous  bodies,  which,  as 
they  approach  the  surface  of  the  sun,  are  con¬ 
densed  to  a  degree  which  renders  them  in¬ 
tensely  hot,  and  finally  causes  them  to  burst 
into  flame.  There  is  nothing  lost  in  nature, 
and  the  combustion  of  the  gases  merely  com¬ 
bines  them  into  aqueous  vapor,carbonic  oxide, 
and  other  compound  bodies,  which  centrifugal 
force  would  first  carry  to  the  sun’s  equator. 
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and  thence  fling  off  again  into  space.  Here 
they  would  become  attenuated,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  sun’s  rays  would  be  resolved 
into  their  original  elements,  ready  again  to  be 
drawn  into  the  polar  surfaces  of  the  mighty 
luminary,  and  begin  the  process  all  over  as 
before.  Thus  the  solar  light  and  heat  are  ex* 
plained  to  be  the  outcome  of  a  never-ending 
process,  moving  in  a  circle,  and  must  go  on 
while  the  sun  spins  upon  his  axis.  Dr.  Sie¬ 
mens  thinks  that  if  this  hypothesis  should 
prove  to  be  correct,  we  should  no  longer  be 
impressed  with  the  idea  of  prodigious  waste 
through  the  dissipation  of  energy  into  space, 
but  rather  with  the  idea  of  a  "  well-ordered 
self-sustaining  action,  capable  of  perpetuating 
solar  radiation  to  the  remotest  future.”  We 
are  thus  in  no  danger  whatever  of  suddenly 
finding  that  the  sun  has  gone  out ;  and  as  we 
have  already  been  reassured  with  regard  to  a 
recent  intimation  that  we  were  all  about  to  be 
roasted,  there  seems  really  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  enjoy  our  sunshine  this  summer 
with  calm  serenity. 

The  Steering  of  Balloons  by  Oars. — 
On  April  30  M.Carlier,  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  Acad^mie  d’ACrostation 
M6i6orolog<que,  made  an  ascent  at  the  La 
Villette  gasworks,  Paris,  in  order  to  try  if  it 
is  possible  to  steer  a  balloon  by  using  in  the 
car  a  large  oar  composed  of  a  plane  fixed  per¬ 
pendicularly  to  a  solid  handle,  worked  with 
two  hands.  The  dimensions  of  the  plane  are 
I  metre  by  3,  and  the  handle  is  about  3  metres 
long.  The  weight  of  the  sails  is  counter¬ 
poised  when  worked,  and  the  weight  of  the 
whole  system  is  about  10  kilogrammes.  It  is 
the  second  time  that  M.  Carlier  has  ascended 
with  this  apparatus.  Although  the  air  was  in 
a  state  of  great  agitation  the  motions  of  the 
balloon  were  easily  seen  from  the  ground.  M. 
Carlier  intends  to  make  a  series  of  ascents  in 
order  to  learn  how  to  make  the  best  of  this 
system,  which  is  to  be  used  only  for  partial 
direction,  as  in  the  case  of  Thames  barges, 
which,  although  they  must  follow  the  run  of 
the  tides,  can  be  directed  to  some  extent  by 
means  of  the  oars. 

A  PALy«ouTHic  Age  in  Egypt. — The  May 
number  of  the  Journal  o{  the  Anthropological 
Institute  is  one  of  unusual  value.  Among 
the  original  papers  which  it  contains  is  one 
by  Gen.  Pitt-Rivers,  the  president,  who  de¬ 
scribes  his  discover)'  of  stone  implements  in 
Egypt  under  such  conditions  as  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  existence  of  a  paleolithic  period 
in  the  Nile  Valley.  Stone  implements  of 
paleolithic  type  have  from  time  to  time  been 
found  in  Egypt ;  but  they  have  occurred  only 
on  the  surface,  and  their  high  antiquity  was 
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consequently  not  placed  beyond  discussion. 
While  carrying  on  some  explorations  near 
Thebes  in  the  early  part  of  last  year,  Gen. 
Rivers  unearthed  several  flakes  and  one  im¬ 
plement,  undoubtedly  of  human  workman¬ 
ship,  from  a  depth  of  several  feet  beneath 
stratified  deposits  of  mud  and  gravel.  The 
gravel  was  hardened  into  a  conglomerate ; 
and,  although  this  alone  does  not  necessarily 
bespeak  its  high  antiquity,  there  were  not 
wanting  other  marks  of  the  great  age  of  these 
deposits.  It  is  true  that  no  animal  remains 
were  found,  so  that  the  character  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  fauna  does  not  help  us  to  solve  the 
problem  of  age.  But  the  conglomerate  had 
been  cut  into  chambers  used  as  tombs  cer¬ 
tainly  as  early  as  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  and 
perhaps  earlier,  so  that  the  implements  found 
tN  situ  beneath  these  tombs  have  one  limit  of 
age  assigned  to  them  ;  while  it  appears  from 
geological  considerations  that  their  antiquity 
may  be  carried  far  into  prehistoric  times. 

The  Castor-oil  Plant  as  a  Fly-killer. — 
Observations  made  by  M.  Rafford,  a  member 
of  the  Soci£t6  d’Horticulture  at  Limoges,  show 
that,  a  castor-oil  plant  having  been  placed  in 
a  room  infested  with  flies,  they  disappeared  as 
by  enchantment.  Wishing  to  find  the  cause, 
he  soon  found  under  the  castor-oil  plant  a 
number  of  dead  flies,  and  a  large  number  of 
bodies  had  remained  clinging  to  the  under¬ 
surface  of  the  leaves.  It  would,  therefore, 
appear  that  the  leaves  of  the  castor-oil  plant 
give  out  an  essential  oil,  or  some  toxic  princi¬ 
ple  which  possesses  very  strong  insecticide 
qualities.  Castor-oil  plants  are  in  France 
very  much  used  as  ornamental  plants  in  rooms, 
and  they  resist  very  well  variations  of  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  temperature.  As  the  castor-oil 
plant  is  very  much  grown  and  cultivated  in  all 
gardens,  the  Journal  d" Agriculture  points  out 
that  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  dry  decoctions 
of  the  leaves  to  destroy  the  green  flies  and 
other  insects  which  in  summer  are  so  de¬ 
structive  to  plants  and  fruit-trees.  Anyhow, 
M.  RafTord’s  observations  merit  that  trial 
should  be  made  of  the  properties  of  the  castor- 
oil  plant,  both  for  the  destruction  of  flies  in 
dwellings  and  of  other  troublesome  insects. — 
British  Medical  Journal. 

Disinfection  by  Bromine. — The  powerful 
germicidal  properties  of  bromine  render  it  a 
very  efficient  disinfectant,  but  it  has  not  hither¬ 
to  been  employed  for  this  purpose  on  account 
of  the  expense  and  the  practical  difficulties  in 
its  employment.  Dr.  Wernick  has  recently 
given  an  account  of  an  apparatus  in  which  he 
believes  these  difficulties  are  surmounted,  and 
bromine  is  brought  within  the  list  of  practica¬ 
ble  and  useful  disinfectants.  The  method  con- 
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sists  in  impregnating  with  bromine  a  patent 
siliceous  sponge,  invented  by  Dr.  Frank, 
which,  contained  in  a  closed  vessel,  is  satu> 
rated  with  seven  times  its  volume  of  bromine, 
to  the  vapors  of  which  any  substance  to  be 
disinfected  can  be  exposed.  In  order  to  test 
the  efficiency  of  this  method  of  disinfection  a 
chamber  was  employed  containing  57  cubic 
metres,  in  which  the  air  could  be  freely 
changed  by  means  of  three  openings.  Dry 
silk  fibres,  impregnated  with  the  spores  of 
anthrax,  were  placed  in  the  chamber  in  four 
different  positions,  and  also  a  glass  vessel 
containing  15  cubic  centimetres  of  the  silice¬ 
ous  sponge  impregnated  with  75  grammes  of 
bromine  vapor.  The  chamber  was  left  closed 
for  six  hours.  Other  experiments  were  made 
in  which  the  spores  were  exposed  for  a  shorter 
time.  The  effect  of  the  bromine  vapor  on  the 
spores  was  then  tested  in  an  elaborate  series 
of  experiments  on  mice.  The  conclusions 
drawn  are  that  the  air  contained  in  a  given 
space  may  be  completely  disinfected  so  as  to 
render  altogether  innocuous  any  spores  con¬ 
tained  therein,  if  each  cubic  metre  of  air  is 
impregnated  with  the  vapor  of  four  grammes 
of  brbmine.  The  cost  of  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terials  is  estimated  at  twopence  (German). 

Deadly  Nightshade.— Strikingly  beauti¬ 
ful  as  this  plant  is  when  the  lurid  purple  bells 
are  succeeded  by  the  long  rows  of  densely 
black  berries,  it  has,  most  deservedly,  so  bad 
a  reputation  that  it  is  seldom  allowed  to  grow. 
The  plant  naturally  has  abundant  means  of 
increase,  and  would  no  doubt  be  not  only 
widely  distributed,  but  really  common,  were 
it  not  for  the  constant  war  waged  against  it. 
The  berries  are  luscious-looking  and  sweet  to 
the  taste,  and  have  therefore  frequently  proved 
the  cause  of  fatal  accidents,  children  especially 
being  attracted  by  them  ;  and  thus  it  is  that 
Gerarde’s  advice  is  so  generally  complied  with  : 
“  If  you  will  follow  my  counsell,  deale  not 
with  the  same  in  any  case,  and  banish  it  from 
your  gardens,  being  a  plant  so  furious  and 
deadly.  Banish,  therefore,  these  pernicious 
plants  from  all  places  neare  to  your  houses 
where  children  do  resort,  which  do  oftentimes 
long  and  lust  after  things  most  vile  and  filthy, 
and  much  more  a  berrie  of  a  bright  shining 
black  colour  and  of  such  great  beautie.”  The 
deadly  nightohade  should  be  sought  after 
among  old  ruins  and  rough  stony  wastes  in  the 
south  of  England.  It  has  occurred  in  more 
northerly  localities,  but  is  there  probably  the 
remains  of  a  former  cultivation  of  the  plant, 
as,  in  spite  of  the  great  danger  attending  its 
use,  it  was  employed  medicinally  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages.  It  grows  very  freely  in  many  of  the 
old  chalk  pits  in  Kent.  Gerarde  found  it  in 
abundance  at  Highgate,  in  the  north  of  Lon¬ 


don  ;  but  that  particular  locality  has  long  since 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  builders.  Several 
of  the  older  writers  speak  of  it  as  a  common 
plant  in  the  environs  of  the  metropolis.  The 
names  of  the  plant  are  all  suggestive  of  its 
powerful  qualities.  In  the  one  we  have  hitherto 
used  the  dark  shadow  of  death  and  the  rest  of 
the  grave  are  not  obscurely  hinted  at.  An¬ 
other  name  for  it  is  the  “  dwale.”  The  root  of 
this  is  possibly  the  Danish  word  signifying  tor¬ 
por  ;  or  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  dv>al,  foolish,  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  stupefying  and  maddening  powers 
of  the  poison  ;  or  again,  that  we  are  to  find  its 
meaning  in  the  French  deuil,  mourning.  In 
Germany  the  plant  is  the  “  tollkraut  ” — t»ll, 
frantic ;  kraut,  herb.  In  France  it  is  the 
“  morelle  mortelle,"  and  in  Buckinghamshire 
the  local  name  is  somewhat  similar — “  devil’s 
cherries.”  The  generic  name  Atropa  was  be¬ 
stowed  by  Linnseus,  and  refers  to  Atropos,  one 
of  the  three  Fates  of  classic  mythology. — 
Familiar  Wild  Flowers. 

Alcohol  in  Water. — M.  Muntz  assures 
us  of  the  somewhat  startling  fact  that  all  nat¬ 
ural  water  contains  alcohol,  though  in  an 
infinitesimal  proportion.  In  river  water  the 
proportion  is  about  one-thousandth  :  in  sea¬ 
water  about  the  same  ;  but  in  cold  rain-water 
the  proportion  of  spirit  is  rather  greater. 
Though  we  have  on  a  former  occasion  hinted 
at  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  pure  cold  water, 
M.  Muntz  is  said  to  have  confirmed  it  by  means 
of  apparatus  which  he  has  specially  devised 
for  the  purpose. 

Gas  Illumination. — The  impetus  given  to 
gas  illumination  by  the  serious  competition 
of  electricity  has  borne  fruit  in  the  substitution 
of  brilliant  lamps  in  many  of  the  London 
thoroughfares  for  the  inefficient  glimmering 
burners  previously  in  use.  Indeed,  it  has 
often  been  remarked  that  we  never  knew  what 
gas  could  do  for  us  in  this  way  until  electricity 
threatened  to  beat  it  out  of  the  field.  A  new 
form  of  gas-light  the  “  regenerative  ”  burner  of 
Messrs.  Siemens,  is  now  on  its  trial  in  Hoi- 
born  ;  and  judging  from  the  effect  obtained, 
its  success  is  assured.  In  this  lamp  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  combustion,  instead  of  passing  away 
as  waste  vapor,  are  again  passed  through 
the  flame.  In  this  way  the  burner  is  not  only 
constantly  fed  with  a  supply  of  warm  air  of  its 
own  creation,  but  every  portion  of  the  illumi¬ 
nating  portion  of  the  gas  is  consumed,  and 
therefore  turned  to  the  best  account.  A  very 
bright  light  is  thus  secured  with  a  minimum 
consumption  of  gas. — Chambers's  youmal. 

Photograph  of  the  Trotting  Horse. — 
The  celebrated  photcgraph  called  the  Trotting 
Horse,  exhibiting  an  animal  in  different  posi- 
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tioni,  some  of  which  appear  quite  absurd,  so 
contrary  are  they  to  all  our  preconceived  ideas 
upon  the  subject,  must  be  familiar  to  many  of 
our  readers.  Mr.  Muybridge,  the  clever  Amer¬ 
ican  photographer  who  produced  it,  has  lately 
given  an  account  of  his  manner  of  working 
both  to  the  Royal  Institution  and  the  Royal 
Academy.  His  studio,  he  explained,  was 
more  like  a  racecourse  than  anything  else,  the 
grand  stand  being  represented  by  a  battery  of 
twenty-four  cameras.  These  cameras  were 
connected  by  threads,  breast  high,  and  a  foot 
apart,  stretched  across  the  course  on  which 
the  horse  had  to  gallop,  or  trot,  as  the  case 
might  be.  As  the  horse  broke  each  thread, 
the  camera  in  connection  did  its  instantaneous 
work  ;  and  a  series  of  twenty-four  pictures, 
giving  the  varied  movements  of  the  animal, 
was  the  result.  By  comparing  these  sun  pict¬ 
ures  with  the  best  known  productions  of 
ancient  and  modern  art,  Mr.  Muybridge 
showed  that  many  of  our  best  artists  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  depicting  animals  in  positions 
which  they  never  assume  in  nature.  But  he 
did  more  than  this.  By  a  mechanical  con¬ 
trivance,  the  various  photographs  were  pro¬ 
jected  by  a  lantern  on  a  screen  in  such  quick 
succession,  that  the  trotting  movement  of  the 
horse  was  brought  before  the  astonished  audi¬ 
ences  in  a  life-like  manner.  Mr.  Muybridge 
proves  that  a  horse  galloping  with  all  four  feet 
oflf  the  ground  at  the  same  moment,  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  impossibility.  We  need  not  point  out 
that  this  is  the  way  such  an  animal  is  invari¬ 
ably  portrayed  by  even  the  best  artists. 


MISCELLANY. 

A  Nr.vjiBW  OF  Meyerbeer. — One  of  our 
contemporaries  relates  a  curious  anecdote  re¬ 
specting  M.  Ambroise  Thomas.  The  illus¬ 
trious  matstro  has  the  luck  of  being  the  free¬ 
holder  and  occupier  of  a  6ne  villa  at  Argen- 
teuil.  It  is  there,  in  the  midst  of  his  library 
and  his  works  of  art,  that  the  composer  of 
“  Hamlet"  and  “  Fran^oise  de  Rimini"  loves 
to  recruit  himself  from  the  fatigues  of  compo¬ 
sition.  In  the  month  of  September,  1870,  at 
the  approach  of  the  Prussian  troops,  he  had  no 
time  to  remove  his  treasures  to  a  place  where 
they  would  be  safe  from  pillage.  Paris  was 
invested,  and  the  villa  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  enemy.  A  few  days  after  the  in¬ 
vestment  a  young  officer  of  the  Prussian 
staff  presented  himself  at  the  house  of 
Ambroise  Thomas,  where,  speaking  to  the 
person  in  charge  of  the  house,  he  said,  "  To 
whom  does  this  house  belong?"  “To  M. 
Ambroise  Thomas."  “  Ambroise  Thomas,  the 
composer?”  “Yes.”  The  officer  remained 
thoughtful  for  a  moment.  The  man  trembled. 


if  not  for  his  own  safety,  at  least  for  the  col¬ 
lections  which  were  entrusted  to  him.  But 
presently  the  young  officer  took  a  card  from 
an  elegant  card-case  and  wrote  a  few  words 
upon  it  in  pencil,  then  he  slipped  it  under  the 
door  which  had  been  closed  by  the  composer 
himself  (the  man  in  charge  occupying  a  lodge 
independent  of  the  villa),  after  which,  without 
saying  another  word,  he  wrote  with  pencil 
several  words  in  German  on  the  principal 
door.  Then — a  strange  thing  ! — all  the  other 
houses  of  the  village  were  occupied,  but  Am¬ 
broise  Thomas’s  remained  solitary.  A  fort¬ 
night  passed  away  ;  the  garrison  was  changed  ; 
it  was  replaced  by  another ;  but  the  officers 
who  came  to  the  villa  went  away  after  reading 
on  the  door  the  inscription  in  pencil.  To  the 
great  astonishment  of  the  care-taker,  the  same 
thing  took  place  on  twenty  occasions.  Twen¬ 
ty  times  the  garrison  was  changed,  twenty 
times  the  officers  presented  themselves,  and 
twenty  times  they  retired  as  they  had  come 
after  reading  the  famous  inscription.  The 
armistice  was  signed.  M.  Ambroise  Thomas 
escaped  from  Paris,  and  he  hastened  to  Argen- 
teuil,  thinking  to  find  his  house  in  ruins. 
What  was  his  surprise  to  see  it  intact !  He 
entered,  and  upon  the  step  of  the  door  he 
found  the  card  of  a  German  officer  bearing 
these  words,  in  pencil,  “  A  Nephew  of  Meyer¬ 
beer.” 

The  Sahara  Inland  Sea. — The  French 
Government  have  recently  bestowed  greater 
attention  upon  the  project,  which  has  been  be¬ 
fore  the  public  for  several  years,  of  connect¬ 
ing  the  depression  of  Rharsa  and  Melrirh,  in 
the  Northern  Sahara,  by  a  sea  canal  with  the 
Mediterranean.  The  basin  in  question,  prob¬ 
ably  a  dried-up  salt  lake,  has  an  elevation 
much  lower  than  the  level  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  the  depression  being  in  some  places  as 
much  as  165  feet  below  that  level.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  admit  the  sea-water  into  this  natural 
basin,  which  covers  a  surface  seventeen  times 
the  area  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  by  a  canal, 
starting  from  tne  Bay  of  Gabes,  33  feet  deep 
and  330  feet  wide,  of  a  total  length  of  150 
miles.  In  order  to  reduce  the  heavy  expense 
attaching  to  the  construction  of  such  a  canal, 
it  is  to  be  made  at  first  of  smaller  dimensions, 
leaving  the  remaining  work  to  be  done  by  the 
flow  of  water.  The  benefits  which  France 
will  derive  from  such  a  work  are  evident.  It 
is  expected  that  the  canal  and  the  inland  sea 
would  favorably  change  the  climate  of  that  ter¬ 
ribly  sterile  region,  improve  French  trade  with 
Algeria  and  the  Soudan,  and  confine  the  hos¬ 
tile  irruptions  of  the  Sahara  tribes.  But  seri¬ 
ous  apprehensions  are  felt  as  to  the  success 
of  the  undertaking,  which  has  been  planned 
by  Major  Rondair.  It  is  especially  feared 
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that,  on  account  of  defective  circulation,  the 
process  of  evaporation  would  involve  a  con¬ 
stant  inflow  from  the  Mediterranean,  which 
would  soon  surcharge  the  new  inland  sea  with 
salty  matter,  and  in  that  case  destroy  all  ex¬ 
isting  organic  life,  thus  converting  it  into  an¬ 
other  Dead  Sea.  The  French  Government,  in 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  true  solution  of  the 
problem,  have  appointed  a  commission 
charged  with  thoroughly  investigating  the 
question  of  this  inland  sea.  Its  report  will  be 
looked  forward  to  by  all  interested  in  the 
matter. — Iron. 

Memorials  of  the  Dead. — It  is  good  to 
honor  your  ancestors  ;  but  is  it  good  to  honor 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  offend  your  poster¬ 
ity?  The  question  must  needs  occur  to  any 
one  who  walks  through  that  most  painful  of 
all  such  shows — a  London  cemetery.  Every¬ 
thing  seems  to  be  contrived  there  (as,  indeed, 
in  most  of  our  funeral  arrangements)  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  most  jarring  associations.  At  the 
first  entrance  you  see  the  little  hedge  erected 
to  divide  the  dead  bodies  of  Churchmen  from 
those  of  Dissenters,  as  though  to  proclaim  a 
difference  of  sects  that  should  carry  with  it 
eternal  and^irreconcilable  disgust.  The  mon¬ 
uments  on  each  side  of  the  sacred  line,  the 
crowded  rows  of  the  stone-mason's  art,  rival 
each  other  in  hideousness  ;  the  more  com¬ 
monplace  symbols,  which  seem  to  be  turned 
out  by  wholesale,  are  not  the  most  offensive  ; 
nor  even  the  stupid  pomposity  exhibited  in 
the  sham  architecture  of  structures  proudly  en¬ 
titled  **  family  graves  for  perhaps  there  is  a 
yet  lower  degree,  where  one  is  forced  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  monument  is  meant  as  an  adver¬ 
tisement  to  the  deceased’s  business.  It  is, 
indeed,  happily  true  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  monuments  may  be  taken  to  show  at  least 
proper  feeling ;  and  it  is  only  from  the  squalid 
and  crowded  arrangement  of  these  cities  of  the 
dead  that  the  more  offensive  and  vulgar  kind 
of  memorial  seems  to  set  the  tone.  They 
manage  these  things  better  in  America,  where 
there  is  more  elbow-room,  and  where  the  last 
resting-places  of  the  dead  arc  often  at  the 
same  time  lovely  garden  grounds.  Who 
would  not  be  buried,  if  possible,  amid  flowers 
and  trees,  the  natural  emblems  of  repose  and 
of  the  eternal  life  of  nature?  And  yet,  after 
a  course  of  London  cemeteries,  we  have  often 
cherished  a  different  sentiment.  In  one  of 
Bewick's  most  striking  vignettes  we  see  a 
country  church-yard  In  process  of  being 
washed  away  by  a  slowly  encroaching  sea. 
The  monument,  half  destroyed,  has  on  the  re¬ 
maining  side,  “  To  perpetuate  the  memory  of 

- .”  It  is  a  simple  but  pungent  bit  of  satire 

upon  the  vanity  of  human  wishes ;  and  the 
question  occurs  whether  it  is  not  best  at  once 


to  accept  the  inevitable :  to  renounce  all  ma¬ 
terial  monuments  and  care  only  for  the 
monument  which  alone  is  worth  having 
— the  memory  of  those  who  loved  us?  We 
have  often  thought  that  if  we  could  choose 
our  mode  of  burial,  there  is  one,  and  only  one, 
cemetery  would  meet  our  views.  We  would 
be  buried  in  the  deep  sea,  where  a  single 
plunge  does  away  with  the  painful  ceremonial 
of  lowering  the  coffin,  and  where  monuments 
of  any  kind  are  happily  impossible. — Fall 
Mall  Cautte, 

Nature’s  Murderers. — A  correspondent 
writes  to  the  St.  James' x  GautU :  “  In  Pro¬ 
fessor  Newman's  letter  to  the  newspapers,  he 
says  that  *  If  we  give  up  the  cruelty  of  man¬ 
gling  birds  with  the  gun  and  leave  the  little 
hawks  to  kill  them  with  divine  dexterity, 
they  will  remain  as  numerous  as  now.’ 
Surely  imagination  is  at  work  here  more 
tenderly  than  keenly.  Anyone  who  has  spent 
quiet  days  on  the  lonely  moors  must  have 
seen  a  sparrow-hawk  chasing  a  lark.  We  can¬ 
not  tell  what  the  lark’s  private  opinions  may 
be,  but  to  all  outward  appearance  it  never 
appreciates  ‘divine  dexterity.’  The  chase 
often  lasts  from  twenty  minutes  to  half  an 
hour.  Sometimes  the  lark  gets  clean  away  ; 
sometimes  it  takes  refuge  at  the  feet  of  a  man, 
or  in  some  friendly  cottage  ;  but  more  often 
the  poor  creatures  flight  grows  feeble,  and  the 
savage  enemy  stoops  and  brings  it  down. 
When  the  captive  and  captor  reach  the  ground 
the  divine  dexterity  makes  itself  manifest  in 
a  most  butcherly  process  of  tearing  and  rend¬ 
ing.  Partridges  and  grouse,  which  are  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  larger  hawks,  seem  also  to  suffer 
terrible  agony  during  their  flight.  In  fact, 
from  all  observation,  I  incline  to  believe  that, 
if  the  birds  could  be  got  to  deliver  an  impar¬ 
tial  opinion,  they  would  declare  in  favor  of 
the  swift  oblivion  given  by  the  gun  rather 
than  in  favor  of  the  long  terror  of  flight,  and 
the  cruel  rending  of  beak  and  talons.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Newman  may  have  means  of  accurately 
gauging  ornithological  opinion  ;  but  we,  the 
most  part  of  us,  can  only  form  judgments 
from  common  observation.  Those  who  favor 
the  Professor’s  views  of  Nature's  operations 
should  try  to  spend  one  long  day  in  some 
wild  place.  They  would  find  that  day  a  cycle 
of  murder.  Supposing  that  the  place  is  by 
the  sea,  lie  down,  first  of  all  by  the  side  of 
some  deep  break  in  the  rocks  and  watcii  what 
goes  on  as  the  tide  flows  in.  The  goby  lurks 
behind  the  waving  weeds  and  dashes  out  now 
and  again  on  his  prey  ;  the  dog-crab  slides 
along  and  watches  his  chances  ;  the  black  eel 
winds  sinuously  about,  with  his  villainous 
eye  and  his  snaky  coils  making  him  look  like 
the  very  genius  of  murder.  By  the  time  the 
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gap  is  completely  filled  the  observer  sees  one 
great  battle  of  species  against  species  ;  and  he 
knows  that  the  same  fight  is  going  on  in  every 
bay  down  the  coast.  Inland,  the  same  kind 
of  wild  work  may  be  seen  by  dexterous 
watching.  A  rabbit  stumbles  hopelessly 
among  the  tussocks.  It  seems  dazed  and 
fordone.  A  few  yards  behind  comes  a  tiny 
brown  creature,  with  white  breast  and  vicious 
little  teeth  ;  and  the  poor  rabbit  knows  that 
there  is  no  escape  from  this  deadly  pursuer. 
Unless  you  care  to  deliver  the  rabbit  from 
divine  dexterity,  you  will  see  how  Nature's 
butchers  work.  The  chased  beast  begins  to 
run  in  halting  circles  ;  then  it  stops  and 
screams  j  then  there  is  a  brown  dash,  and  the 
weasel  is  fixed  like  an  ugly  parasite  behind 
the  poor  victim’s  ears  ;  then  there  is  silence. 
Half  an  hour  after  you  will  see  the  rabbit 
abandoned  with  a  gaping  wound  in  its  neck. 
If  your  terrier  accompanies  you,  then  the 
rabbit  is  saved,  and  the  would-be  murderer  is 
murdered.  The  weasel  turns  on  the  dog  and 
squeaks  with  a  thin  sound  that  sets  the  teeth 
on  edge  ;  he  also  emits  an  abominable  stench, 
which  stays  long  in  the  air.  The  terrier 
knows  that  divine  dexterity  must  be  exercised 
(not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  sparing  the 
weasel  pain  as  for  preventing  that  lively 
creature  from  getting  a  hold  on  his  jugular), 
so  he  poises  for  a  second  before  striking. 
Then  he  catches  the  soft  little  brute  by  the 
middle  ;  there  is  a  swift  flapping  sound  as  the 
dog  shakes  his  head,  and  then  the  weasel  flies 
four  feet  into  the  air.  Evolution  and  training 
have  made  this  butcher  efficient.  Watch 
among  the  sloe-bushes  of  some  deep  ravine. 
Down  in  the  hollow  there  is  a  red  gleam  as 
Reynard  works  his  way  among  the  sedges. 
He  comes  into  the  open,  and  you  actually  see 
him  curl  his  lips  into  a  queer  kind  of  Me- 
phistophelian  smile.  He  glances  over  his 
shoulder,  and  advances  with  a  wary  gait.  The 
innocent  water-hen  goes  on  nodding  her  head 
and  making  little  noises,  without  being  in  the 
least  aware  of  the  greedy  eyes  and  the  bare 
teeth  that  are  flashing  so  close  behind  her. 
The  fox  makes  his  dart ;  there  is  a  gurgling 
scream,  and  divine  dexterity  is  once  more 
made  manifest.  How  many  more  sights  and 
sounds  of  death  meet  eye  and  ear  in  the 
course  of  day  and  night  there  is  no  need  to 
say.  Professor  Newman  should  go  and  see  ; 
and  he  might  learn  that  man  is  not,  after  all, 
the  cruelest  of  animals.” 

Morning  Work. — Perhaps,  on  the  whole- 
muderately  early  rising  is  now  a  commoner 
practice  in  cities  than  it  was  forty  years  ago. 
It  seems  strange  that  the  habit  of  lying  in  bed 
hours  after  the  sun  is  up  should  ever  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  hold  on  the  multitude  of  brain-work¬ 


ers,  as  undoubtedly  it  had  in  times  past. 
Hour  for  hour,  the  intellectual  work  done  in 
the  early  morning,  when  the  atmosphere  is  as 
yet  unpoisoned  by  the  breath  of  myriads  of 
actively  moving  creatures,  must  be.  and,  as  a 
matter  of  experience  is,  incomparably  better 
than  that  done  at  night.  The  habit  of  writing 
and  reading  late  in  the  day  and  far  into  the 
night,  **  for  the  sake  of  quiet,”  is  one  of  the 
most  mischievous  to  which  a  man  of  mind  can 
addict  himself.  When  the  body  is  jaded  the 
spirit  may  seem  to  be  at  rest,  and  not  so  easily 
distracted  by  the  surroundings  which  we  think 
less  obstrusive  than  in  the  day  ;  but  this  uem~ 
ing  is  a  snare.  When  the  body  is  weary,  the 
brain,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  body, 
and  the  mind,  which  is  simply  brain  function, 
are  weary  too.  If  we  persist  in  working  one 
part  of  the  system  because  some  other  part  is 
too  tired  to  trouble  us,  that  cannot  be  wise 
management  of  self.  The  feeling  of  tranquil¬ 
lity  which  comes  over  the  busy  and  active  man 
about  10.30  or  II  o’clock  ought  not  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  incentive  to  work.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  effect  of  a  lowering  of  vitality  consequent 
on  the  exhaustion  of  the  physical  sense.  Na¬ 
ture  wants  and  calls  for  physiological  rest. 
Instead  of  complying  with  her  reasonable  de¬ 
mand,  the  night-worker  hails  the  "  feeling”  of 
mental  quiescence,  mistakes  it  for  clearness 
and  acuteness,  and  whips  the  jaded  organism 
with  the  will  until  it  goes  on  working.  What 
is  the  result?  Immediately,  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  a  task  fairly  well,  but  not  half  so  well 
as  if  it  had  been  performed  with  the  vigor  of  a 
refreshed  brain  working  in  health  from  proper 
sleep.  Remotely,  or  later  on,  comes  the  pen¬ 
alty  to  be  paid  for  unnatural  exertion — that  is, 
energy  wrung  from  exhausted  or  weary  nerve- 
centres  under  pressure.  This  penalty  takes 
the  form  of  ”  nervousness,”  perhaps  sleepless¬ 
ness,  almost  certainly  some  loss  or  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  function  in  one  or  more  of  the  great 
organs  concerned  in  nutrition.  To  relieve 
these  maladies— springing  from  this  unsuspect¬ 
ed  cause — the  brain-worker  very  likely  has  re¬ 
course  to  the  use  of  stimulants,  possibly  alco¬ 
holic,  or  it  may  be  simply  tea  or  coffee.  The 
sequel  need  not  be  followed.  Nightwork  dur¬ 
ing  student  life  and  in  after  years  is  the  fruitful 
cause  of  much  unexplained,  though  by  no 
means  inexplicable,  suffering  for  which  it  is 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  find  a  remedy. 
Surely  morning  is  the  time  for  work,  when  the 
whole  body  is  rested,  the  brain  relieved  from 
its  tension,  and  mind-power  at  its  best — Lan¬ 
cet. 

Enthusiasts  and  Antiquaries. — Enthusi¬ 
asts  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  real  antiqua¬ 
ries,  because  they  add  little  to  a  scientific 
knowledge  of  the  past.  They  are  merely 
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“  curiosity  hunters,”  and  as  such  are  troubled 
with  a  special  “craze,”  showing  itself  in  va¬ 
rious  symptoms,  and  exhibiting  the  extrava¬ 
gances  of  antiquarianism.  Their  whole  aim 
is  to  get  possession  of  the  earliest  and  rarest 
editions  of  printed  books,  especially  black- 
letter  copies,  and  selfishly  to  hoard  them  up 
in  (heir  own  private  and  secluded  libraries. 
Others  amass  engravings,  portraits,  views  of 
places,  old  maps,  etc.  Many  value  the  auto¬ 
graphs  of  notable  persons,  who  have  played 
an  important  part  in  the  world's  history.  Some 
prize,  and  almost  adore,  the  relics  or  memo¬ 
rials  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  for  which 
they  will  give  fabulous  prices.  Well,  let  us 
not  too  severely  blame  these  harmless  follies. 
It  is  not  that  these  remains,  intrinsically,  are 
worth  a  tithe  of  the  money  so  freely  paid  for 
them,  but  because  they  are  unique  in  their 
way — for  the  same  circumstances,  and  the 
same  genius  that  produced  them,  can  never 
appear  again.  It  may  be  a  head  dress  of  the 
beautiful  but  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  a  signature  of  Byron  or  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  a  watch  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  or  a  mili¬ 
tary  memento  of  the  great  Napoleon.  The 
collector,  however,  values  not  the  article  for 
its  inherent  worth,  but  for  the  halo  of  historic 
interest  with  which  it  is  surrounded  or  asso¬ 
ciated.  No  one  can  be  proficient  in  all  de¬ 
partments  of  antiquarian  science.  Few  have 
time  or  money  at  command  to  make  original 
research  in  our  national  archives,  or  have 
privileged  access  to  the  muniments  of  noble 
and  gentle  families  of  distinction.  All,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  collectors,  in  some  humble  way, 
of  information  that  otherwise  might  be  irre¬ 
trievably  lost,  or  protectors  from  vandalism  or 
desecration  of  important  monuments  of  an¬ 
tiquity  within  (heir  own  neighborhood.  It  is, 
therefore,  well  to  select  one  or  more  kinds  of 
study  congenial  to  our  tastes  or  inclination. 
Work  of  an  intellectual  kind  to  a  healthy 
mind  is  always  agreeable.  Even  some  inno¬ 
cent  hobby  as  a  recreation,  and  to  sweeten 
life’s  toils,  is  desirable. — Antiquarian  Maga- 
tine  and  Bibliographer. 

Historical  Errors. — A  famous  author  has 
just  published  in  Berlin  a  book  called  “  Stair 
Wit  in  the  Wqrld’s  History,”  which,  how¬ 
ever,  might  have  been  called  also  “  Flhnkey- 
ism  in  History.”  We  extract  a  few  facts  from 
the  book  :  Max  Piccolomini  was  neither  the 
son  nor  nephew  of  Octavio ;  Octavio  was  only 
made  a  prince  in  1642,  therefore  seven  years 
later  than  stated  by  Schiller.  The  Maid  of 
Orleans,  as  is  known  by  all,  was  burned  for 
witchcraft,  and  under  romantic  circumstances, 
related  by  Schiller.  The  “  Mauth-thurm ’’(toll- 
gate  tower)  at  Bingen  has  been  converted  into 
“  Mause-thurm  *’  (mouse  tower).  The  Mount 


Pilatus,  in  Switzerland,  is  a  Mons  Pileantus 
— a  mountain  capped  with  clouds,  as  by  a  bat. 
Thomas  More  described  Utopia  (Nowhere- 
land),  which  some  learned  people  after  him 
thought  to  be  a  country  which  really  existed. 
Cyrus  could  never  have  thought  of  burning 
Croesus,  as  his  religion  would  not  allow  the 
fire  (a  pure  element)  to  be  violated  by  the 
burning  of  a  body.  There  was  never  any 
labyrinth  in  Crete.  The  Pythagorean  theory 
does  not  come  from  Pythagoras.  Diogenes 
never  lived  in  a  tub.  Rome,  Mommsen  de¬ 
clares.  was  never  a  town  built  on  seven  hills. 
The  Roman  history  is  replete  with  these  fabu¬ 
lous  statements.  The  myth  of  the  burning  of 
the  Alexandria  Library  is  only  known  from 
authors  who  lived  six  hundred  years  after  the 
event  is  said  to  have  happened.  The  great 
Elector,  at  the  signing  of  the  peace  of  St. 
Germain-en-Laye,  did  not  exclaim,  “  Exoriare 
aliquis  noshis  ex  ctsibus  ultor.”  “  I  am  tired 
of  reigning  over  slaves,”  Frederick  the  Great 
is  said  to  have  pronounced  on  his  death-bed  ; 
but  these  words  are  entirely  opposed  to  the 
character  of  that  prince,  and  most  probably 
they  are  apocryphal.  Henry  IV.  of  France 
did  not  say,  “  I  wish  all  peasants  to  have  a 
fowl  to  eat  on  Sunday”  (La  poule  au  pot). 
Siiyisdid  not  vote  for  the  execution  of  Henry 
XVI.  with  the  words,  “La  mort  tans  phrase." 
Cambrenne  did  not  say,  “  The  guard  dies, 
but  never  surrenders.”  Charles  Wolfe,  in  his 
“  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore,”  says  he  was 
buried  at  night  by  moonshine,  while  he  was 
really  buried  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
The  book  is  full  of  these  historical  inaccura¬ 
cies. — Neue  Freie  Presse. 

A  DAY. 

SuNRisa  fmh,  and  the  daisies  small 
Silver  the  lawn  with  their  starlets  fair ; 

But  the  blossoms  of  noon  shall  be  stately  and  tall. 
Tropical,  luscious,  of  odors  rare  : 

Ah  well ! 

Noon  shall  be  gorgeous  beyond  compare. 

Noon,  and  the  sky  is  a  blinding  glare  ; 

The  flowers  have  fainted  while  we  have  strayed  ; 

We  wandered  too  far  to  tend  them  there. 

And  they  drooped  for  lack  of  the  dew  and  shade  : 

Ah  well  I 

Evening  shall  right  the  mistake  we  made. 

Evening  ;  'tis  chilly  in  meadow  and  glade, 

I'he  last  pale  rote  has  died  in  the  west ; 

The  happy  hour  is  long  delayed. 

Our  wandering  is  but  a  long  unrest : 

Ah  well ! 

We  will  home  to  the  fireside.  Home  is  best. 

Nothing  but  ashes  gray  ?  No  blest 
Faint  glimmer  of  light  on  roof  or  wall  ? 

A  weary  search  was  this  day-long  quest. 

And  on  empty  bands  the  shadows  fall : 

Ah  well. 

Let  us  creep  to  bed  and  forget  it  all. 

E.  H. 


